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JANUARY, 1893. 


Diana Cempest. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
AvuTHOR OF ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS,’ ‘Srtr CHARLES DANVERS,’ X&c. 


Cuapter I, 
La pire des mésalliances est celle du ccur. 


Coronet Tempest and his miniature ten year old repliqua of him- 
self had each made themselves as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit in opposite corners of the smoking carriage. It was 
a chilly morning in April, and the boy had wrapped himself in his 
travelling rug, and turned up his little collar, and drawn his soft 
little travelling cap over his eyes in exact, though unconscious, 
imitation of his father. Colonel Tempest looked at him now and 
then with paternal complacency. It is certainly a satisfaction to 
see ourselves repeated in our children. We feel that the type will 
not be lost. Each new edition of ourselves lessens a natural fear 
lest a work of value and importance should lapse out of print. 

Colonel Tempest at forty was etill very handsome, and must, as a 
young man, have possessed great beauty before the character had 
had time to assert itself in the face; before selfishness had 
learned to look out of the clear grey eyes, and a weak self-indul- 
gence and irresolution had loosened the well-cut lips. 

Colonel Tempest, as a rule, took life very easily. If he had fits 
of uncontrolled passion now and then, they were quickly over. If 
his feelings were touched that was quickly over too. But to-day 
his face was clouded. He had tried the usual antidotes for an 
impending attack of what he would have called “the blues,” by 
which he meant any species of reflection calculated to give him 
that passing annoyance which was the deepest form of emotion of 
which he was capable. But Punch and the Sporting Times, and 
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even the comic French paper which Archie might not look at, 
were powerless to distract him to-day. At last he chucked the 
latter out of the window to corrupt the morals of trespassers on the 
line, and, as it was, after all, less trouble to yield than to resist, 
settled himself in his corner, and gave way toa series of gloomy 
and anxious reflections. 

He was bent on a mission of importance to his old home, to see 
his brother who was dying. His mind always recoiled instinctively 
from the thought of death, and turned quickly to something else. 
It was fourteen years since he had been at Overleigh, fourteen 
years since that event had taken place which had Jeft a deadly 
enmity of silence and estrangement between his brother and him- 
self ever since. And it had all been about a woman. It seemed 
extraordinary to Colonel Tempest as he looked back, that a quarrel 
which had led to such serious consequences, which had, as he 
remembered, spoilt his own life, should have come from so slight 
a cause. It was like losing the sight of an eye because a fly had 
committed trespass in it. A man’s mental rank may generally be 
determined by his estimate of woman. If he stands low he 
considers her—heaven help her—such an one as himself. If he 
climbs high he takes his ideal of her along with him, and to keep 
it safe, places it above himself. 

Colonel Tempest pursued the reflections suggested by an un- 
taxed intellect of average calibre which he believed to be profound. 
A mere girl! How men threw up everything for women! What 
fools men were when they were young! After all, when he came 
to think of it there had been some excuse for him. (There gener- 
ally was). How beautiful she had been with her pale exquisite 
face, and her innocent eyes, and a certain shy dignity and pride of 
bearing peculiar to herself. Yes, any other man would have done 
the same in his place. The latter argument had had great weight 
with Colonel Tempest through life. He could not help it if she 
were engaged to his brother. It was as much her fault as his 
own if they fell in love with each other. She was seventeen and 
he was seven and twenty, but it is always the woman who “has 
the greater sin.” 

He remembered, with something like complacency, the violent 
love-making of the fortnight that followed, her shy adoration of 
her beautiful eager lover. Then came the scruples, the flight, the 
white cottage by the Thames, the marriage at the local register 
office. What a fool he had been, he reflected, and how he had 
worshipped her at first, before he had been disappointed in her ; 
disappointed in her as the boy is in the butterfly when he has it 
safe—and crushed—in his hand. She might have made anything 
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of him, he reflected. But somehow there had been a hitch in her 
character. She had not taken him the right way. She had been 
unable to effect a radical change in him, to convert weakness and 
irresolution into strength and decision, and he had been quite 
ready to have anything of that sort done for him. All those early 
weeks of married life, until she caught a heavy cold on her chest, 
he had believed existence had been easily and delightfully trans- 
formed for him. He was susceptible. His feelings were always 
easily touched. Everything influenced him, for a time ; beautiful 
music, or a pathetic story for half an hour; his young wife for— 
nearly six months. 

A play usually ends with the wedding, but there is generally an 
after-piece, ignored by lovers but expected by an experienced 
audience. The after-piece in Colonel Tempest’s domestic drama 
began with tears, caused, I believe, in the first instance by a 
difference of opinion as to who was responsible for the earwigs in 
his bath sponge. In the white cottage there were many earwigs. 
But even after the earwig difficulty was settled by a move to 
London, other occasions seemed to crop up for the shedding of 
those tears which are known to be the common resource of women 
for obtaining their own way when other means fail; and others, 
many others, suggested by youth and inexperience and a devoted 
love had failed. If they are silent tears, or worse still, if the eye- 
lids betray that they have been shed in secret, a man may with 
reason become much annoyed at what looks like a tacit reproach. 
Colonel Tempest became annoyed. It is the good fortune of 
shallow men so thoroughly to understand women, that they can 
see through even the noblest of them; though of course that 
deeper insight into the hypocrisy practised by the whole sex about 
their fancied ailments, and inconveniently wounded feelings for 
their own petty objects, is reserved for selfish men alone. 

Matters have become very wrong indeed, when a caress is not 
enough to set all right at once; but things came to that shocking 
pass between Colonel and Mrs. Tempest, and went in the course of 
the next few years several steps further still, till they reached on 
her part, that dreary dead level of emaciated semi-maternal 
tenderness, which is the only feeling some husbands allow their 
wives to entertain permanently for them; the only kind of love 
which some men believe a virtuous woman is capable of. 

How he had suffered, he reflected, he who needed love so much. 
Even the advent of the child had only drawn them together for a 
time. He remembered how deeply touched he had been when it 
was first laid in his arms, how drawn towards its mother. But 
his smoking-room fire had been neglected during the following 
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week, and he could not find any large envelopes, and the nurse 
made absurd restrictions about his seeing his wife at his own 
hours, and Di herself was feeble and languid, and made no attempt 
to enter into his feelings, or show him any sympathy, and— 

Colonel Tempest sighed as he made this mournful retrospect of 
his married llfe. He had never cared to be much at home, he 
reflected. His home had not been made very pleasant to him ; 
the poor meagre home in a dingy street, the wrong side of Oxford 
Street, which was all a young man in the Guards, with expensive 
tastes could afford, who had quarrelled with his elder brother. 
The last evening he had spent in that house came back to him 
with a feeling of bitter resentment at the recollection of his wife’s 
unreasonable distress when a tradesmen called after dinner for 
payment of a long-standing account which she had understood 
was settled. It was not a large bill he remembered wrathfully, 
and he had intended to keep his promise of paying it directly his 
money came in, but when it came he had needed it, and more, for 
his share of the spring fishing he had taken cheap with a friend. 
Naturally he would not see the man whose loud voice, asking 
repeatedly for him, could be heard in the hall, and who refused to 
go away. Colonel Tempest had a dislike to rows with trades- 
people. At last his wife, prostrate, and in feeble health, rose 
languidly from her sofa, and went down to meet the recrimina- 
tions of the unfortunate tradesman, who, after a long interval 
retired slamming the door. Colonel Tempest heard her slow step 
come up the stair again, and then instead of stopping at the 
drawing-room door, it had gone toiling upwards to the room 
above. He was incensed by so distinct an evidence of temper. 
Surely, he said to himself, with exasperation, she knew when she 
married him that she was marrying a poor man. 

She did not return, and at last he blew out the lamp, and 
lighting the candle put ready for him went upstairs, and opening 
the door of his wife’s room, peered in. She was sitting in the 
dark by the black fire-place with her head in her hands. A great 
deal of darkness and cold seemed to have been compressed into 
that little room. She raised her head as he came in. Her wide 
eyes had a look in them of a dumb unreasoning animal distress 
which took him aback. There was no pride nor anger in her face. 
In his ignorance he supposed she would reproach him. He had 
not yet realised that the day of reproaches and appeals, very bitter 
while it lasted, was long past, years past. The silence of those 
who have loved us is sometimes eloquent as a tombstone of that 
which has been buried beneath it. 

The room was very cold. A faint smell of warm india-rubber 
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and a molehill in the middle of the bed showed that a hot bottle 
was found more economical than coal. 

“ Why, on earth, don’t you have a fire?” he asked, still stand- 
ing in the doorway, personally aggrieved at her economies. Di’s 
economies had often been the subject of sore annoyance to him. 
An anxious housekeeper in her teens sometimes retrenches in the 
wrong place, namely where it is unpalatable to the husband. Di 
had cured herself of this fault of late years, but it cropped up now 
and again, especially when he returned home unexpectedly as to- 
day, and found only mutton chops for dinner. 

“Tt was the coal bill the man came about this evening,” she 
said, apathetically, and then the peculiar distressed look giving 
place to a more human expression, as she suddenly became aware 
of the reproach her words implied, she added quickly, “but I am 
not the least cold, thanks.” 

Still he lingered; a sense of ill-usage generally needs 
expression. 

“ Why did not you come back to the drawing-room again ?” 

There was no answer. 

“T must say you have a knack of making a man’s home un- 
commonly pleasant for him.” 

Still no answer. Perhaps there were none left. One may come 
to an end of answers sometimes, like other things—money, for 
instance. 

“Ts my breakfast ordered for half past seven, sharp ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Poached eggs ?” 

“Yes, and stewed kidneys. I hope they will be right this 
time. And I’ve told Martha to call you at seven punctually.” 

“All right. Goodnight.” 

“ Goodnight.” 

That had been their parting in this world, Colonel Tempest 
remembered bitterly, for he had been too much hurried next 
morning to run up to say good-bye before starting for Scotland. 
Those had been the last words his wife had spoken to him, the 
woman for whom he had given up his liberty. So much for 
woman’s love and tenderness. 

And as the train went heavily on its way, he recalled, in spite 
of himself, the last home-coming after that month’s fishing and 
the fog that he shot into as he neared King’s Cross on that 
dull April morning six years ago. He remembered his arrival at 
the house, and letting himself in and going upstairs. The house 
seemed strangely quiet. In the drawing-room a woman was sitting 
motionless in the gaslight. She looked up as he came in, and he 
recognised the drawn, haggard face of Mrs. Courtenay, his wife’s 
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mother, whom he had never seen in his house before, and who now 
spoke to him for the first time since her daughter’s marriage. 

“Ts that you?” she said, quietly, her face twitching. “I did 
not know where you were. You have a daughter, Colonel 
Tempest, of a few hours old.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“And Di?” he asked. “ Pretty comfortable?” 

The question was a concession to custom on Colonel Tempest’s 
part, for, like others of his enlightened views, he was of course 
aware that the pains of childbirth are as nothing compared to the 
twinge of gout in the masculine toe. 

“ Diana,” said the elder woman, with concentrated passion, as 
she passed him to leave the room—* Diana, thank God, is dead !” 

He had never forgiven Mrs. Courtenay for that speech. He 
remembered even now with a shudder of acute self-pity all he had 
gone through during the days that followed, and the silent 
reproach of the face that even in death wore a look not of rest, 
but of a weariness stern and patient, and a courage that has 
looked to the end and can wait. 

And when Mrs. Courtenay had written to offer to take the 
little Diana off his hands altogether provided he would lay no 
claim to her later on, he had refused with indignation. He would 
not be parted from his children. But the child was delicate and 
wailed perpetually, and he wanted to get rid of the house, and ot 
all that reminded him of a past that it was distinctly uncomfort- 
able to recall. He put the little yellow-haired boy to school, and 
when Mrs. Courtenay repeated her offer, he accepted it; and Di, 
with her bassinette and the minute feather-stitched wardrobe her 
mother had made for her packed inside her little tin bath, drove 
away one day in a four-wheeler straight out of Colonel Tempest’s 
existence and very soon out of his memory. 

His marriage had been the ruin of him, he said to himself, 
reviewing the last few years. It had done for him with his 
brother. He had been a fool to sacrifice so much for a pretty 
face, and she had not had a shilling. He had chucked away all 
his chances in marrying her. He might have married anybody ; 
but he had never seen a woman before or since with a turn of the 
neck and shoulder to equal hers. Poor Di! She had spoilt his 
life, no doubt, but she had had her good points after all. 


Poor Di! Perhaps she too had had her dark hours. Perhaps 
she had given love to a man capable only of passion. Perhaps 
she had sold her woman’s birthright for red pottage, and had 
borne the penalty, not with an exceeding bitter cry, but in an 
exceeding bitter silence. Perhaps she had struggled against the 
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disillusion and desecration of life, the despair and the self-loathing 
that go to make up an unhappy marriage. Perhaps in the 
deepening shadows of death she had heard her new-born child cry 
to her through the darkness, and had yearned over it, and yet— 
and yet had been glad to go. 

However these things may have been, at any rate, she had a 
turn of the neck and shoulder which lived in her ‘husband’s 
memory. Poor Di! 


Colonel Tempest shook himself free from a train of reflections 
which had led him to a death-bed, and suddenly remembered with 
a shudder of repugnance that he was on his way to another at 
this moment. 

His brother had not sent for him. Colonel Tempest was 
hazarding an unsolicited visit. He had announced his intention of 
coming, but he had received no permission to doso. Nevertheless 
he had actually screwed up his weak and vacillating nature to the 
sticking point of putting himself and his son into the train when 
the morning arrived that he had fixed on for going to Overleigh. 

“For the sake of the old name, and for the sake of the boy,” he 
said to himself, looking at the delicate regular profile silhouetted 
against the window-pane. If Archie had had a pair of wings 
folded underneath his little great-coat, he would have made a 
perfect model for the last new thing in angels, with his fair hair 
and face, and the sweet serious eyes that contemplated, without 
any change of expression, his choir book at chapel, or the last 
grappling contortions of a cockroach, ingeniously transfixed to 
the book-ledge with a pin, to relieve the monotony of the sermon. 

“Overleigh! Overleigh! Overleigh!” called out a porter, as 
the train stopped. Colonel Tempest started. There already! 
How long it was since he had got out at that station! There was 
a new station-master, and the station itself had been altered. He 
looked at the little red tin shelter erected on the off side with an 
alien eye. It had not been there in his time. There was no car- 
riage to meet him, although he had mentioned the train by which 
he intended to arrive. His heart sank a little as he took Archie 
by the hand and set out to walk. The distance was nothing, 
for the station had been made specially for the convenience of 
the Tempests, and lay within a few hundred yards of the castle 
gates. But the omen was a bad one, Would his mission fail ? 

How unchanged everything was! He seemed to remember 
every stone upon the road. There was the turn up to the village, 
and the low tower of the church peering through the haze of the 
April trees. They passed through the old Italian gates—there 
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was a new woman at the lodge to open them—and entered the 
park. Archie drew in his breath. He had never seen deer at 
large before. He supposed his uncle must keep a private 
zoological gardens on a large scale, and his awe of him increased. 

“Are the lions and the tigers loose too?” he inquired, with 
grave interest, but without anxiety, as his eyes followed a little 
band of fallow deer skimming across the turf. 

“There are no lions and tigers, Archie,” said his father, 
tightening his clasp on the little hand. If Colonel Tempest had 
ever loved anything it was his son. 

They had come to a turn in the broad white road which he 
knew well. He stopped and looked. High on a rocky crag, 
looking out over its hanging woods and gardens, the old grey 
castle stood, its long walls and solemn towers outlined against 
the sky. The flag was flying. 

“ He is still alive,” said Colonel Tempest, remembering a certain 
home-coming long ago, when, as he galloped up the steep winding 
drive, even as he rode, the flag dropped half-mast high before his 
eyes, and he knew his father was dead. 

They had reached the ascent to the castle, and Colonel Tempest 
turned from the broad road, and struck into a little path that 
clambered upwards towards the gardens through the hanging 
woods. It was a short cut to the house. It was here he had first 
seen Diana, and he pondered over the fidelity of mind which, after 
fourteen years, could remember the exact spot. There was the 
wooden bridge over the stream where she had stood, her white 
gown reflected in the water below her, the heart of the summer 
woods enfolding her like the setting of a jewel. The seringha and 
the laburnum were out. The air was faint with perfume. She 
stood Icoking at him with lovely surprised eyes, in her exceeding 
youth and beauty. Involuntarily his mind turned from that first 
meeting to the last parting seven years later. The cold, dark, 
London bedroom, the bowed figure in the low chair, the faint 
fatigued smell of tepid indiarubber. What a gulf between the 
radiant young girl, and the woman with the white exhausted face. 
Alas! for the many parts a woman may have to play in her time 
to one and the same man. Colonel Tempest laughed harshly to 
himself, and his powerful mind reverted to the old refrain, 
“What fools men are to marry.” 

It had been summer when he had seen her first, but now it was 
early spring. The woods were very silent. God was making a 
special revelation in their heart, was turning over one more page 
of His New Testament. He had walked once again in His garden, 
and at the touch of His feet, all young sheaths and spears of 
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growing things were stirring and pressing up to do His will. 
The larch had hastened to hang out his green tassels. The 
primroses had been the first among the flowers to receive the 
Divine message, and were repeating it already in their own 
language to those that had ears to hear it. The folded buds of 
the anemones had heard the whisper Ephatha, and were opening 
one after another their pure shy eyes. The arched neck of the 
young bracken was showing among the brown ancestors of last 
year. The marsh marigolds thronged the water’s edge. Every 
battered dyke and rocky scar was transfigured. God was once 
again making all things new. 

Only a mole, high on its funeral twig, held out tiny human 
hands, worn with honest toil, to its Maker, in mute protest 
against a steel death “that nature never made” for little agri- 
culturalists. Death was still in the world apparently, side by 
side with the resurrection of the flowers. Archie paused to glance 
contemptuously and shy a stick at the corpse as he passed. It 
looked as if it had not afforded much sport before it died. Colonel 
Tempest puffed a little, for the ascent was steep, and he was not 
so slim as he had once been. He gat down on a circular wooden 
seat round a yew tree by the path. He began to cordially dislike 
the idea of going on. And, perhaps, after all, he would be told 
by the servants that his brother would not see him. Jack was 
quite capable of making himself disagreeable to the last. Really, 
on the whole, perhaps the best course would be to go down the 
hill again. It is always so much easier to go down than to go 
up; so much pleasanter at the moment to avoid what may be dis- 
tasteful to a sensitive mind. 

“ Archie,” said Colonel Tempest. 

The boy did not hear him. He was looking intently at a little 
patch of ground near the garden-seat, which had evidently been 
carefully laid out by a landscape-gardener of about his own age. 
Every hair of grass or weed had been scratched up within the 
irregular wall of fir cones that bounded the enclosure. Grey 
sand imported from a distance, possibly from the brook, marked 
winding paths therein, in course of completion. A sunk bucket 
with a squirt in it, indicated an intention, as yet unmatured, to 
add a fountain to the natural beauties of the site. 

“You go in this way, father,” said Archie, grasping the situa- 
tion with becoming gravity, and pointing out the two oyster 
shells that flanked the main entrance, “then you walk round the 
lake, look, he has got a duck ready. Oh, dear! and see, father, 
here is his name. I would have done it all in white stones if it 
had been me. J.O.H.N. John. Father, who is John?” 
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Colonel Tempest’s temper was like a curate’s gun. You could 
never tell when it might not go off, or in what direction. It 
went off now with an explosion. It had been at full cock all the 
morning. 

“Who is John?” he repeated, fiercely kicking the letters on 
the ground to right and left. “You may well ask that. John is 
a confounded interloper. He has no right here. Damn John!” 

Archie was following the parental boot with anxious eyes. 
The tin duck was dinted in on one side, and bulged out on the 
other in a manner painful to behold. It would certainly never 
swim again. The turn of the squirt might come any moment. 
But when his father began to say damn, Archie had always found 
it better not to interfere. 

“Come along, Archie,” said Colonel Tempest, furiously, “ don’t 
stand fooling there,” and he began to mount the path with re- 
doubled energy. All thought of turning back was forgotten. 

Archie looked back ruefully at the devastated pleasure-grounds. 
The fir cone boundary was knocked over at one corner. All 
privacy was lost; anything might get in now, and the duck, if 
she recovered, could get out. It was much to be regretted. 

“Poor damn John,” said Archie, slipping his hand into that of 
the grown-up child whom he had for a father. 

“Poor John!” echoed Colonel Tempest, his temper evaporating 
a little, “1 only wish it were poor John; and not poor Archie. 
That was your garden, Archie, do you hear, my boy, yours, not 
his. And you shall have it, too, if I can get it for you.” 

“T don’t want it now,” said Archie gravely, “ you've spoilt it.” 


Cuapter II, 


* And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul.”—Job xxi. 25. 


A prorounp knowledge of human nature enunciated the decree, 
“ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house,” and relegated the 
neighbour’s wife to a back seat among the servants and live- 
stock. 

The intense love of a house, passing the love even of prohibited 
women, is a passion which those who “ nightly pitch their moving 
tents” in villas and hired dwellings, and look upon heaven as 
their home, can hardly imagine, and frequently regard with the 
amused contempt of ignorance. But where pride is a leading 
power the affections will be generally found immediately in its 
wake. In these days it is the fashion, especially of the vulgar- 
minded well-born, to decry birth as being of no account. Those 
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who do so, apparently fail to perceive that, by the very fact of 
decrying it, they proclaim their own innate lack of appreciation of 
those very advantages of refinement, manners, and a certain dis- 
tinction and freemasonry of feeling, which birth has evidently 
withheld from them personally, but which, nevertheless, birth 
alone can bestow. ‘The strong hereditary pride of race which is 
as natural a result of time and fixed habitat as the forest oak, 
which is bred in the bone and comes out in the flesh from genera- 
tion to generation is accompanied, as a rule, by a passionate love, 
not of houses, but of the house, the home, the eyrie, the one 
sacred spot from which the race sprang. 

Among the Tempests devotion to Overleigh had been an 
hereditary instinct from time immemorial. Other possessions, 
gifts of royalty, or dowers of heiresses came and went. Overleigh 
remained from generation to generation. Scapegrace Tempests 
squandered the family fortune, and mortgaged the family 
properties, but others rose up in their place, who, whatever else 
was lost, kept fast hold on Overleigh. The old castle on the crag 
had passed through many vicissitudes. It had been originally 
built in Edward IL.’s time, and the remains of fortification, and the 
immense thickness of the outer walls showed how fierce had been 
the inroads of Pict and Scot which such strength was needed to 
repel. The massive arched doorway through which the yelling 
hordes of the Tempests and their retainers swooped down, with 
black lion on pennant flying, upon the enemy, was walled up in 
the time of the Tudors, and the vaulted basement with its acutely 
pointed chamfered arches became the dungeons of the later portion 
of the building; the cellars of the present day. 

Overleigh had entertained royalty royally in its time, and had 
sheltered royalty more royally still. Cromwell’s cannon had not 
prevailed against it. It had been partially burnt, it had been 
partially rebuilt. There it still stood, a glory, and a princely 
possession on the lands that had been meted in the Doomsday book 
to acertain Norman knight Ivo de Tempéte, the founder of an iron 
race. And in the nineteenth century a Tempest held it still. 
Tempest had become a great name. Gradually wealth had gathered 
round Overleigh, as the lichen had gathered round its grey stones. 
There were coal mines now among the marsh-lands of William 
the Conqueror’s favourite, harbours and towns along the sea- 
coast. Tempest of Overleigh was a power, a name that might be 
felt, that had been felt. It ranked high among the great 
commoners of England. Titles and honours of various kinds had 
been offered it from time to time. But for a Tempest, to bea 
Tempest was enough. And Overleigh Castle had remained their 
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solitary dwelling-place. Houses were built for younger sons, but 
the head of the family made his home invariably at Overleigh 
itself. There were town houses in London and York, but country 
seats were not multiplied. To be a Tempest was enough. To 
live and die at Overleigh was enough. 

Some one was dying at Overleigh now. Mr. Tempest had 
come to that pass, and was taking it very quietly, as he had taken 
everything so far, from the elopement of his betrothed with his 
brother fourteen years ago, to the death of his poor, pretty faith- 
less wife in the room where he was now lying; the round oak- 
panelled room, which followed the outer wall of the western 
tower; the room in which he had been born, where Tempests 
arrived and departed, and lay in state. And now after a solitary 
life he was dying, as he had lived, alone. 

He had gone too far down the steep path which leads no man 
knows whither, to care much for anything that he was leaving 
behind. He had not read his brother’s letter announcing his 
coming. It lay with a pile of others for some one hereafter to 
sort or burn. Mr. Tempest had done with letters, had done with 
everything except Death. The pressure of Death’s hand was 
heavy on him, upon his eyes, upon his heart. He had been a 
punctual man all his life. He hoped he should not be kept wait- 
ing long. 


Colonel Tempest followed the servant with inward trepidation 
across the white stone hall. He had been at once admitted, for it 
was known that Mr. Tempest was dying, and the only wonder in 
the minds of nurse and doctor and servants was that his only 
brother had not arrived before. The servant led the way along 
the picture gallery. A child was playing at the further end of it 
under the Velasquez; or, to speak more correctly, was looking 
earnestly out of one of the low mullioned windows. The voice of 
the young year was calling him from without, as the spring only 
calls the young. But he might not go out to-day, though there 
were nests waiting for him, and holiday glories in wood and 
meadow that his soul longed after. He had been told he must 
stay in, in case that stern silent father who was dying should ask 
for him. John did not think he would want him, for when had 
_ he ever wanted him yet; but he remained at his post at the 
window, breathing his silent longing into a little mist on the 
pane. 

He looked round as Colonel Tempest and Archie approached, 
and then came gravely forward, and put out a strong little brown 


hand. 
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Colonel Tempest just touched it without speaking, and turned 
his eyes away. He could not trust himself to look again at the 
erect dignified little figure with its square dark face. When had 
there ever been a dark Tempest ? 

The two boys, near of an age, looked each other straight in 
the eyes, Archie was the younger and the taller of the two. 

“ Are you John?” he asked at once. 

“ Yes.” 

“John what?” 

“No. John Amyas Tempest.” 

*“ Archie,” said Colonel Tempest who had grown rather pale, 
*‘ you can stay here with , until I send for you.” And with 
one backward glance at them, he followed the servant to an ante- 
room where the doctor presently came to him. 

“T am his only brother,” said Colonel Tempest hoarsely. 
“Can I see him ?” 

“Certainly, my dear sir, certainly, but at the same time all 
agitation, all tendency to excitement, must be rigorously avoided.” 

“Ts he really dying?” interrupted Colonel Tempest. 

“ He is.” 

“How long has he?” Colonel Tempest felt as if a hand 
were tightening round his throat. The doctor shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Three hours. Five hours. He might live through the night. 
I cannot say.” 

“There would be time,” said Colonel Tempest to himself; and, 
not without a shuddering foreboding that his brother might die 
in his actual presence, without giving him time to bolt, he entered 
the sick room from which the doctor had beckoned the nurse, and 
closed the door. 

The room was full of light, for the dying man had been 
oppressed by the darkness in which he lay, and a vain attempt 
had been made to alleviate it by the flood of April sunshine which 
had been let into the room. Through the open window came the 
rapture of the birds. 

Mr. Tempest lay perfectly motionless with his eyes half-closed. 
His worn face had a strong family resemblance to his brother’s, 
with the beauty left out. 

“Jack!” said Colonel Tempest. 

Mr. Tempest heard from an immense distance, and came pain- 
fully back across long wastes and desert places of confused 
memories, came slowly back to the room, and the dim sunshine, 
and himself; and stopped short with a jarred sense as he saw his 
own long feeble hands laid upon the counterpane. He had for- 
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gotten them, though he recognised them now he saw them again. 
Why had he returned ? 

“ Jack,” said the voice again. 

Mr. Tempest opened his eyes suddenly, and looked full at his 
brother ; at the false weak handsome face of the man who had 
injured him. 

It all came back, the passion and the despair; the intolerable 
agony of jealousy and baffled love, and the deadly, deadly hatred. 
Fourteen years ago was it since Diana had been taken from him? 
It returned upon him as though it were yesterday. A light 
flamed up in the dying eyes before which Colonel Tempest 
quailed. 

All the sentences he had prepared beforehand seemed to fail 
him, as prepared sentences have a way of doing, being made to fit 
imaginary circumstances, and being consequently unsuited to any 
others. Mr. Tempest who had not prepared anything had the 
advantage. 

“ Curse you,” he said in his low difficult whisper. ‘“ You damned 
scoundrel !” 

Colonel Tempest was shocked. To bear a grudge after all 
these years! Jack had always been vindictive! And what an 
unchristian state of mind for one on the brink of that nightmare 
of horror, the grave! He was unable to articulate. 

“What are you here for?” said Mr. Tempest, after a pause. 
“Who let you in? Why can’t I be allowed to die in peace? ” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, Jack!” gasped Colonel Tempest, 
speaking extempore, after fumbling in all the empty pockets of 
his mind for something appropriate to say. “I am sure I am 
very sorry for A look warned him that even his tactful 
reference to a certain subject would be resented. ‘“‘ But, it’s all 
past and gone now, and—it’s a long time ago, and you’re——” 

“ Dying,” suggested Mr. Tempest. 

«... and,” hurried on Colonel Tempest, glad of the lift, “it’s 
not for my own sake I’ve come. But I’ve got a boy, Jack; he is 
here now. I have brought him with me. Such a fine, handsome 
boy—every inch a Tempest, and the image of our father. I don’t 
want to speak for myself, but for the sake of the boy, and the 
place, and the old name.” 

Colonel Tempest hid his quivering face in his hands. He was 
really moved. 

The sick man’s mouth twitched; he evidently understood his 
brother’s incoherent words. 

“ John succeeds,” he said. 

The two men looked away from each other. 
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“John is not a Tempest,” said Colonel Tempest, in a choked 
voice. ‘ You know it—everybody knows it!” 

“He was born in wedlock.” 

“Yes; but he is not your son. You would have divorced her 
if she had lived. He is the legal heir, of course, if you countenance 
him; but something might be done still—it is not too late. I 
know the estate goes, failing you and your children, to me and 
mine. Don’t bear a grudge, Jack. You can’t have any feeling 
for the child—it’s against nature. Remember the old name and 
the old place, that has never been out of the hands of a Tempest 
yet. Don’t drag our honour in the dust and put it to open shame! 
Think how it would have grieved our father. Let me call in the 
doctor and the nurse, and disown him now before witnesses. Such 
things have been done before, and may be again. I can contest 
his claim then ; I shall have something to goon. And you must 
have proofs of his illegitimacy if you will only give them. But 
there will be no chance if you uphold him to the last, and if—and 
if you—die—without speaking.” 

Mr. Tempest made no answer except to look his brother steadily 
in the face. The look was sufficient. It said plainly enough, 
“That is what I mean to do.” 

Colonel Tempest lost all hope, but despair made one final clutch 
—a last desperate appeal to his brother's feelings. It is one of 
the misfortunes of self-centred people that their otherwise con- 
venient habit of disregarding what is passing in the minds of 
others, leads them to trample on their feelings at the very moment 
when most desirous of turning them to their own account. Colonel 
Tempest, with the best intentions of a pure self-interest, trampled 


" heavily. 


“Pass me over—cut me out,” he said, with a vague inappreciation 
of points of law. “Tl sign anything you please; but let the 
little chap have it—let Archie have it—Dvi’s son.” 

There was a silence that might be felt. Approaching death 
seemed to make a stride in those few breathless seconds ; but it 
seemed also as if a determined will were holding him momentarily 
at arm’s length. Mr. Tempest turned his fading face towards his 
brother. His eyes were unflinching, but his voice was almost 
inaudible. 

“Leave me,” he said. ‘ John succeeds.” 

The blood rushed to Colonel Tempest’s head, and then seemed 
to ebb away from his heart. A sudden horror took him of some 
subtle change that was going forward in the room, and, seeing all 
was lost, he hastily left it. 

The two boys had fraternised meanwhile. Each, it appeared, 
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was collecting coins, and Archie gave a glowing account of the 
cabinet his father had given him to put them in. John kept his 
in an old sock, which he solemnly produced, and the time was 
happily passed in licking the most important coins, to give them 
a momentary brightness, and in comparing notes upon them. 
John was sorry when Colonel Tempest came hurriedly down the 
gallery and carried Archie off hefore he had time to say good-bye, 
or to offer him his best coin, which he had hot in his hand with a 
view to presentation. 

Before he had time to gather up his collection, the old doctor 
came to him, and told him, very gravely and kindly, that his father 
wished to see him. 

John nodded, and put down the sock at once. He was a person 
of few words, and, though he longed to ask a question now, he 
asked it with his eyes only. John’s deep-set eyes were very dark 
and melancholy. Could it be that his mother’s remorse had left 
its trace in the young unconscious eyes of her child? Their 
beauty somewhat redeemed the square ugliness of the rest of his 
face. 

The doctor patted him on the head, and led him gently to Mr. 
Tempest’s door. 

“Go in and speak to him,” he said. “Do not be afraid. I 
shall be in the next room all the time.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said John, drawing himself up, and he went 
quietly across the great oak-panelled room and stood at the 
bedside. 

There was a look of tension in Mr. Tempesi’s face and hands, 
as if he were holding on tightly to something which, did he once 
let go, he would never be able to regain. 

“ John,” he said, in an acute whisper. 

“Yes, father.” The child’s face was pale and his eyes looked 
awed, but they met Mr. Tempest’s bravely. 

“Try and listen to what I am going to say, and remember it. 
You are a very little boy now, but you will hold a great position 
some day—when you are aman. -You will be the head of the 
family. Tempest is one of the oldest names in England. 

temember what I say ”—the whisper seemed to break and ravel 
down under the intense strain put on it to a single quivering 
strand—“ remember—you will understand it when you are older. 
It is a great trust put into your hands. When you grow into a 
man, much will be expected of you. Never disgrace your name; 
it stands high. Keep it up—keep it up.” The whisper seemed 
to die altogether, but an iron will forced it momentarily back to 
the grey toiling lips. ‘“ You are the head of the family ; do your 
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duty by it. You will have no one much to help you. I shall not 
—be there. You must learn to be an upright, honourable gentle- 
man by yourself. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ And you will—remember ? ” 

“Yes, father.” If the lip quivered, the answer came never- 
theless. 

“That is all; you can go.” 

The child hesitated. 

“ Good-night,” he said gravely, advancing a step nearer. The 
sun was still streaming across the room, but it seemed to him as 
he looked at the familiar, unfamiliar face that it was night already. 

“Don’t kiss me,” said the dying man. ‘“ Good-night.” 

And the child went. 

Mr. Tempest sighed heavily, and relaxed his hold on the con- 
sciousness that was ready to slip away from him, and wander 
feebly out he knew not whither. Hours and voices came and 
went. His own voice had gone down into silence before him. It 
was still broad daylight, but the casement was slowly growing “a 
glimmering square,” and he observed the fact. 

Presently it flickered—glimmered—and went out. 


Carter III. 


As the foolish moth returning 
To its Moloch, and its burning, 
Wheeling nigh, and ever nigher, 
Falls at last into the fire, 
Flame in flame; 
So the soul that doth begin 
Making orbits round a sin, 
Ends the same. 


Ir was a sultry night in July rather more than a year after Mr. 
Tempest’s death. An action had been brought by Colonel Tempest 
directly after his brother’s death, when the will was proved, 
in which Mr, Tempest bequeathed everything in his power 
to bequeath to his “son John.” The action failed; no one 
except Colonel Tempest had ever been sanguine that it would 
succeed. Colonel Tempest was unable to support an assertion 
of which few did not recognise the probable truth. No proof 
of John’s suspected illegitimacy was forthcoming. His mother 
had died when he was born; it was eleven years ago. The 
fact that Mr. Tempest had mentioned him by name as his son 
VOL. XCVII. c 
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in his will was overwhelming evidence to the contrary. The 
long-delayed blow fell at last. A verdict was given in favour 
of the little schoolboy. 

“T’m sorry for you, I am, indeed,” said Mr. Swayne, composedly 
watching Colonel Tempest flinging himself about his little room, 
into which the latter had just rushed, nearly beside himself at the 
decision of a bribed and perjured court. 

Mr. Swayne was a stout, florid-looking man between forty and 
fifty, with a heavy face like a grimace that some one else had made, 
who laboured under the delusion, unshared by any of his fellow- 
creatures, that he was a gentleman. In what class he had been 
bern no one knew. What he was now any one could see for 
himself. He was generally considered by the men with whom he 
associated a good fellow for an ally in a disreputable pinch, and a 
blackguard when the pinch was over. Every one regarded Dandy 
Swayne with contempt, but for all that “The Snowdrop,” as he was 
playfully called, might be seen in the chambers and at the dinners 
of men far above him in the social scale, who probably for very 
good reasons tolerated his presence, and for even better reviled 
him behind his back. He had a certain shrewdness and knowledge 
of the seamy side of human nature which stood him in good stead. 
He was a noted billiard player, a little too noted, perhaps. His 
short, thick ringed hands did not mind much what they fastened 
on. He was not troubled by conscientious scruples. The charm 
of Dandy Swayne’s character was that he stuck at nothing. He 
would go down any sewer provided there was money in it, and 
money there always was somewhere in everything he took in 
hand. Dandy Swayne’s career had had strange ups and downs. 
No one knew how he lived. The private fortune on which he was 
wont to enlarge of course existed only in his own imagination. 
Sometimes he disappeared entirely for longer or shorter periods— 
generally after money transactions of a nature that required 
privacy and foreign travel. But the same Providence which 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb watches over the shearer also, 
and he always reappeared again sooner or later, with his creased 
white waistcoat and yesterday’s gardenia, and the old swagger 
that endeared him to his fellow-creatures. 

He was up in the world just now, living “in style” in smart 
chambers strewn with photographs of actresses, and littered with 
cheap expensive furniture, and plush hangings redolent of smoke 
and stale scent, among which Colonel Tempest was knocking about 
in his disordered evening dress. 

“Tm sorry for you, Colonel,” repeated Mr. Swayne, slowly; 
“but I wish to you'd sit down and not rush up and down 
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like that. It’s not a bit of good taking on in that way, though 
it’s — luck all the same.” 

Mr. Swayne’s conversation was devoid of that severe simplicity 
which society demands ; indeed, it was so encrusted and enriched 
with ornamental gems of expression of a surprising and dubious 
character, that to present his conversation to the reader without 
the personal peculiarities of his choice of language is to do him an 
injustice which, however unavoidable, is much to be regretted. 
Mr. Swayne’s conversation without his oaths might be compared 
to a bird without its feathers: the body is there, but all 
individuality and beauty of contour is gone. 

Mr. Swayne filled his glass, and pushed the bottle across to his 
friend, whose flushed face and shaking hand showed that he had 
had enough already. Colonel Tempest sat down impatiently and 
filled his glass, too. 

“Tt’s the will that did it, I suppose,” suggested Mr. Swayne; 
“that tipped it over.” 

“Yes,” said Colonel Tempest, striking his clenched hand on the 
table. “ My son John he called him in his will; there was no 
getting over that. He knew it when he put those words in. He 
knew I should contest the succession, and he hated me so that he 
perjured himself to keep me out of my own, and stuck to it even 
on his death-bed. John is no more his son than you are. A 
little dark Fane, that is what he is. They say he takes after his 
mother’s family ; he well may do, —— him!” 

Mr. Swayne sympathetically echoed the sentiment in a varied 
but not less forcible form of speech. 

“And my son,” continued Colonel Tempest, his fair weak face 
whitening with passion—“ you know my boy; look at him—a 
Tempest to the backbone, down to his finger-nails. You can’t 
look at him among the pictures in the gallery and not see he is 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. He is as like the 
Vandyke of Amyas Tempest the cavalier as he can be. It drives 
me mad to think of him, cut out by a bastard!” 

Mr. Swayne appeared to be in a meditative frame of mind. He 
watched the smoke of his cigar curl upwards from its unshaved 
erater into the air. 

“You're in the tail, I suppose ?” he remarked at last. 

“Of course lam. If my brother John died without children, 
everything was to come to me and my heirs. My brother had 
only a life interest in the place.” 

“Then I don’t see how he was to blame, doing as he did, if it 
was entailed all along on his son.” Mr. Swayne spoke with a 
certain cautious interest. 
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“He never had a son. If he had disowned his wife’s child, 
everything would have come to me.” 

“Lor!” said Mr. Swayne, “I did not understand it was so near 
as that. Then this here little chap, this John, he’s all that stands 
between you and the property, is he? Failing him, it still comes 
to you?” 

Mr. Swayne’s small tightly-wedged eyes, with the expression 
of dissipated boot-buttons, were beginning to show a gleam of 
professional interest. 

“Yes, it would; but John won’t fail,” said Colonel Tempest, 
savagely. “He will keep us out. We shall be as poor as rats as 
long as we live, and shall see him chucking our money right and 
left!” And Colonel Tempest, who was by this time hardly 
responsible for what he said, ground his teeth and cursed his 
enemy in a paroxysm of rage and drink. Mr. Swayne observed 
him attentively. 

“Don’t take on so, Colonel,” he remarked soothingly. ‘ Dear 
me, what’s a little boy?” 

“What’s a little boy here or there,” he continued, medita- 
tively, “one more or one less? There’s a sight of little kids in 
the world; some is wanted, some is not. I’ve known cases, 
Colonel ”—here he fixed his eyes on the ceiling—“cases with 
parents, maybe, singing up in heaven and takin’ no notice, when 
little chaps as wasn’t wanted, as nobody took to, seemed to—meet 
with an accident, get snuffed out by mistake.” 

“John won’t meet with an accident,” said Colonel Tempest 
passionately. ‘I wish to he would!” 

“T look at it this way,” said Mr. Swayne, philosophically. 
“'There’s things gentlemen can do, and there’s things they can’t. 
A gentleman is a party as can’t do his dirty work for himself, 
though as often as not he has a deal on his hands as must be 
shoved through somehow. The thing is to find parties as will 
take what I call a personal interest, if it’s made worth their while. 
Now about this little boy, as no one wants, and is a comfort to 
nobody. It’s quite curious the things little boys will do: out in 
boats alone, outriggers now, as dangerous as can be, or leaning 
out of railway-carriages in tunnels. Lor! you never know what 
they won’t be up to, little rascals. They’re made of mischief. 
Forty thousand a year is it he is keeping you out of, and yours 
by right? Well, I don’t say anything about that; but all I say 
is I have friends as I can find as are open toa bet. What’s the 
harm of betting a thousand pounds to one sovereign that you 
never come into the property? It ain’t likely, as you say. 
What’s the harm of a bet, provided you don’t mind risking your 
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money? Let’s say, just for the sake of—of argument, that there 
was ten bets—ten bets at a thousand to one that you never come 
in. Ten thousand pounds to pay, if you come in after all. 
What's ten thousand pounds to a man with forty thousand a 
year?” Mr. Swayne snapped his fingers. ‘“ And no trouble to 
nobody. Nothing to do but pay up quietly when the time 
comes. It don’t concern you who takes up the bets, and you 
don’t know either. You know nothing at all about it. You lay 
your money, and, look here, Colonel, you mark my words, some 
way or somehow, some time or other,—that boy will disappear.” 

The two men looked steadily at each other. Colonel Tempest’s 
eyes were bloodshot, but Mr. Swayne had all his wits about him ; 
he never became intoxicated, even at the expense of others, if 
there was money in keeping sober. 

“Curse him!” said Colonel Tempest in a hoarse whisper. “He 
should not get in my light.” 

The child was to blame, naturally. 

Mr. Swayne did not answer, but went to a side table, on which 
were pens, ink, and paper. Some things, if done at all, are best 
done quickly. 
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Che Mistletoe. 


WirtH Christmas cheer the hall is bright, 
At friendly feud with winter’s cold; 
There’s many a merry game to-night 
For maids and men, and young and old; 
And winter sends for their delight 
The holly with its crimson glow, 
And paler than the glistening snow 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe. 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe! 
The wan and wanton Mistletoe ! 


Chance comer to our festal eves, 
Dear crimson-breasted holly-sprite! 
Thee, Robin, too the hall receives, 
Unbidden, whom our hearts invite. 
And, perched among the crumply leaves, 
He cocks his head and sings Hullo! 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe 
Hangs up above, but what’s below? 
Oh! what's below the Mistletoe ? 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe! 


A kindly custom sanctions bliss 
That’s ta’en beneath the wanton bough. 
Who laughs so low? Why, here it is! 
Look, Jenny, where I have you now ! 
Dear bashful eyes! sweet lips—a kiss! 
Ah! cheeks can mock the holly’s glow! 
For what's below the Mistletoe ? 
Ah! ha! why, it is Cupid O! 
Ah! ha! below the Mistletoe 
Tis Cupid O! ’tis Cupid O! 
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{Letters of a Man of Leisure. 


Epwarp Firzcrrap, the friend of Tennyson, and who stood first 
of all his friends in Thackeray’s affections, had a very distinct 
personality. He was retiring and modest, simple in his manners, 
loving before all things books and music and the converse of a 
kindred spirit. He had made himself acquainted with the best 
of our literature, and had successfully translated from some 
foreign masterpieces. His talk drew Tennyson to Fitzgerald’s 
cottage and fireside, and Thackeray unbent in the society of a 
man who made no pretensions, though he had more reason to do 
so than ninety-nine hundredths of literary men. What he 
produced was little, but of the first quality. 

The ‘ Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald’ ap- 
peal to a wider audience than they have yet reached; for, though 
many knew him, more did not; and the memoir of a man 
we never heard about is not the one we select, perhaps, for our 
book-box. But within these red covers there is a personality so 
congenial and a charm of style so rare that we feel as if we knew 
the writer more intimately than many of our friends. 

Edward Fitzgerald was born in Suffolk in March, 1809, but his 
earliest years were spent in Paris. He was sent to King Edward’s 
School at Bury St. Edmunds when he was twelve years old, where 
Dr. Malkin was the master, and where John Mitchell Kemble 
was one of Fitzgerald’s contemporaries. He afterwards went to 
Cambridge in 1826, where he had for tutor at Trinity, Peacock, 
afterwards Dean of Ely. His greatest friends made at school 
and college—though, for the most part, not men of his year 
—were James Spedding, Archdeacon Allen, W. M. Thackeray, 
Dr. Thompson, of Trinity, and the three brothers Tennyson. These 
were his chief associates in those days, and for these his friendship 
never cooled. 

Fitzgerald entered no profession. Having a younger son’s allow- 
ance from his father, he entered upon a life of leisure and of 
occasional, rather than sustained, literary effort, which had in it 
less of ambition than of experiment, and in which he cultivated 
his tastes and sympathies. 
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In 1831 some verses of his appeared in the Atheneum, which 
delighted Charles Lamb, who said, in a letter to Moxon, he 
“envied the writer.” The subject was called “The Meadows in 
Spring ”—a theme which, from the time of Theocritus to that of 
Mr. Gilbert, has proved inspiring ; but Fitzgerald’s lines, it would 
seem, deal more with the consolations of winter, a fire, a friend, 
a book, a pipe, and memories, not forgetting something else in a 
brown jug, then bed-time, and a prayer on the hearthstone; and 
so through the days of winter, till, suddenly, the ‘‘ bold sun” 
shines into the room :— 


“Then the clouds part, swallows soaring between, 
The spring is alive, and the meadows are green; 
I jump up like mad, break the old pipe in twain, 
And away to the meadows, the meadows again.” 


But the whole of this delicious little poem should be read. We 
will not give it here that we may send people to the book itself. 

After this he stayed with his friend Allen, and went on to 
Tenby, that delicious little corner of the earth, with her dainty 
foot in the sparkling sea. He complained, when he returned to 
London, of that solitude in a crowd of which most of us have had 
more or less painful experience. It drove Fitzgerald to letter- 
writing. He loved to talk, by means of pen and ink, with con- 
genial friends; it “keeps alive my humanity very much,” he 
says. John Allen, afterwards Archdeacon, was one of them, and 
he not only wrote to him, but copied verses for him, by Carew, 
which might otherwise have been missed. Fitzgerald was a model 
correspondent, for, while he loved to write and “vent himself in 
a letter,” yet he was very indulgent to his correspondents about 
replies, and sometimes waived his claim to them altogether. 
“Once every week at least,” he says, “I feel spurred on by a 
gathering-up of feelings,” for love of those to whom he was writing ; 
“yet if I once hear you say it makes your conscience uneasy till 
you answer, I shall give it up.” One can but wonder that those 
to whom he thus outpoured himself, loving him as they undoubtedly 
did with considerable constancy, so often made him no response or 
answer of any kind. It seems that Fitzgerald and his friend John 
Allen had started a collection of extracts, copied into a volume 
which they labelled “ Paradise ”—a field of delight into which they 
might turn at any time, and “go in and out and find pasture.” 
They compared their treasures occasionally, and kept each other 
aware of what each had inserted; and so without any formal 
scheme or arrangement, they probably read the same books, and 
lived in sympathy, although long and widely separated. 
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In Fitzgerald’s “ Paradise,” the sonnets of Shakespeare held a 
high and unquestioned place :— 


“T have been reading Shakespeare’s sonnets,” he writes, “and I believe 
I am unprejudiced when I say I had but half an idea of him, demi-god as 
he seemed before, till I read them carefully. How can Hazlitt call 
Warton’s sonnets ‘ the first in the language?’ There is an air of pedantry 
and labour about his, but Shakespeare’s are perfectly simple, and have 
the very essence of tenderness that is only found in the best parts of 
Romeo and Juliet besides. I have been truly lapped in these sonnets for 
some time; they seem all stuck about my heart” (the italics are not Fitz- 
gerald’s) “like the ballads used to be on the walls of London. I have put a 
great many of them into my ‘Paradise,’ giving each a fair sheet to 
himself, there being nothing worthy to be in the same page. I could talk 
for an hour about them, but it is not fit in a letter.” 


Thus, to use Bacon’s phrase, he “tossed” his thoughts with 
Allen, with Donne (the licenser of plays), with Frederick Tennyson 
(whose volume of poems, only lately published, he asked for so 
often, and would have loved to see); with Cowell, with Pollock 
(the Queen’s Remembrancer), with Thompson (the Master of 
Trinity) and his wife—one of the few ladies whom he loved, for 
he loved men, and not ladies; with George Crabbe (the grandson 
of the poet), with Carlyle, and with Professor Morton, of 
Harvard, whom he never saw, but with whom, in America, he, in 
England, kept up latterly a correspondence even more lively than 
with home friends, and those of older date. 


“T wish you would not impose on yourself,” he writes to him, “to send 
me a letter, which you say is in your head; you have literary work, and a 
family to enjoy with you what spare time your professional duties leave 
you; whereas I have nothing of any sort that I am engaged to do—all 
alone for months together, taking up such books as I please, and rather 
liking to write letters to my friends, whom I now only communicate with 
by such means; and very few of my oldest friends here in England care 
to answer me, though I know from no want of regard; but few sensible 
men who have their occupations care to write letters except for some 
special purpose, and I now rarely get more than one yearly letter from 
each, seeing which, indeed, I now rarely trouble them for more.” 


There is something pathetic in this resignation to be letterless, 
emphasised as it is in another letter to Allen, in which he thanks 
him for one long expected :— 


“It has indeed been a long time in coming, and it is all the more 
delicious: perhaps you cannot imagine how wistfully I have looked for it, 
how, after a walk, my eyes have turned to the table, on coming into the 
room, to see it. Sometimes I have been tempted to be angry with you; 
but then I thought I was sure you would come a hundred miles to serve 
me, though you were too lazy to sit down to a letter. I suppose that 
people who are engaged in serious ways of life, and are of well-filled 
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minds, don’t think much of the interchange of letters with any anxiety ; 
but I am an idle fellow, with a very lady-like turn of sentiment, and my 
friendships are more like loves, I think.” 

Here he touches the clue to half the charm in his own character— 
his special gifts of lovableness and sympathy. 

In 1835 the Fitzgerald family left Wherstead Lodge, where 
they had lived for about ten years, and moved to a house that 
belonged to them, and happened to be empty—Boulge Hall, 
near Woodbridge. “ Boulge Hall,” writes Fitzgerald—‘ doesn’t 
the name express heavy clay?” Woodbridge was the next 
parish to Bredfield, where Fitzgerald was born, and where George 
Crabbe lived afterwards. It was, however, all country—and 
all Suffolk ; and Fitzgerald appreciated and clung to both under 
all aspects. “Iam here in the country ”—he writes to Allen— 
“in brave health; rising at six withal, and pruning of rose-trees 
in the garden. Why don’t you get up early—at all events, in 
the summer ?” 

They were sorry to leave Wherstead, and the sole attraction of 
the other house seems to have been that it happened to be empty. 
Boulge was a small place, with not more that fifty inhabitants. 
“We hope to be of some use,” writes Fitzgerald, speaking of him- 
self and his sisters, “ both at Boulge and also at Bredfield.” But 
the Poor Laws were beginning to be put into operation, and were 
confusing rather than helpful. “I fear no political measure,” 
sighs Fitzgerald, “will ever adjust matters between rich and 
poor.” 

He would have gone to London this year for the winter, but he 
did not like to leave his sisters alone in the new house. He was 
rewarded by enjoying capital health “‘in my old native air.” 

London at no time had any particular charms for him, for he 
was a man who preferred solitude to society which was uncongenial. 
“This nasty place, London,” he calls it in one of his letters; and 
even Boulge in midwinter did not daunt him. The winters were 
sometimes severe in the Thirties, and this particular year (1835) 
“the snow is so deep that we are rather at a loss for exercise ; it 
is very hard work toiling along the roads, and, besides, so blinding 
to the eyes. I take a spade, and scwppet away the snow from the 
footpaths.” This Suffolk word describes a famous exercise. Fitz- 
gerald’s eyes were early a trial to him, and later in life they 
troubled him a good deal. It was probably to save them that his 
sisters read aloud to him in the evenings; he read to himself 
nearly the whole day long. 

The country in winter is one thing, but the country in spring 
is another. Fitzgerald was delighted with it. 
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“How I wish you were here to walk with me,” he writes to Allen about 
the end of April, “now that the warm weather has come at last; things: 
have delayed but to be more welcome, and to burst forth twice as thick 
and beautiful. The sunshine of the morning fills one’s pores with jollity, 
as if you had taken laughing-gas. My house is getting on; the books 
are up in the book-shelves, and do my heart good. Stothard’s ‘Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ are in the fireplace, Shakespeare in a recess: how I wish you 
were here for a day or two!” 


It was not an inspiriting neighbourhood about Boulge: a clay 
soil, and one suitable for brick-making. Fitzgerald made a praise- 
worthy effort to fill the character of a country gentleman, but 
Nature had not cast him for the part; and though he “liked to 
see clay on his boots,” and read a good deal about “ composts ” 
and other cognate subjects, he must have felt the incongruity with 
his tastes and habits. 

“Day follows day,” writes Fitzgerald, describing his life at 
this time, “ with unwearied movement; there is the same level 
meadow, with geese on it, always lying before my eyes; the same 
pollard oaks, with now and then the butcher or the washerwoman 
trundling by in their carts.” It was not only the butcher and 
the washerwoman that trundled, however; parcels, very often of 
books, reached Boulge by the “Shannon” from time to time, 
starting from the “ Bear and Castle” in Oxford Street—close 
against Hanway Passage. Among the books were ‘Selections 
from Jeremy Taylor and Barrow, etc.,’ compiled by Basil 
Montagu, and published by Pickering. Speaking of the old 
divines, Fitzgerald says, “They will hereafter be regarded as the 
English classics: in prose at all events.” When Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution’ came out in 1838, it did not commend itself 
to Fitzgerald. 


“ A new book,” he calls it, “ much in the fashion, written in German style. 
An Englishman writes of the French revolution in German style! People 
say that the book is very deep, but it appears to me that the meaning 
seems deep from lying under mystical language. There is no repose or 
equable movement in it; all cut up into short sentences, half reflection, 
half narrative, so that one labours through it as vessels do through what is 
called ‘a short sea’—small, contrary-going waves, caused by shallows and 
straits and meeting tides. I like to sail before the wind, over the surface 
of an ever-rolling eloquence like that of Bacon, or the Opium Eater.” 


Another favourite book was ‘Newton’s Life,’ by himself. 
“His journal to his wife, written at sea, contains some of the 
most beautiful things I have ever read: fine feeling in very fine 
English.” He admired Newman too, and writes later, “I have 
become an Oxford High Church divine, after Newman, whose 
sermons were the best that ever were written, after my 
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judgment.” Harington’s ‘Oceana’ was another favourite, “a 
long-shelyed book, its doctrine of government I am no judge of; 
but what English those fellows write! I cannot read the 
‘Modern Mechanique,’ after them. One finds books of that kind 
in country houses, and it is pleasant to look them over at mid- 
night in the kitchen, where I retire to smoke.” 

He laughed aloud, he says, over the ‘ Library of Useless Know- 
ledge,’ by one Athanasius Gasker, in 1837 ; and also over White’s 
‘Hints to Authors,’ published ten years later by Blackwood. He 
mentions ‘Oriental Fragments,’ by Major Moor, and says the 
dedication to a brother officer, Major Pine, was “ worth any 
money, and almost any love.” He sometimes tried to read this 
dedication aloud, but always broke down before he could finish it. 

With such companions he was never dull, but these were for 
his lighter hours: Virgil, Tacitus, and Spanish literature were 
for his graver moods. When his translation of the dramas of 
Calderon came out, he liked to hear what his friends thought 
about it; Mr. Cowell (Professor of Sanscrit at Cambridge) was 
his chief adviser and sympathiser on this topic; and to him he 
wrote many letters, critical, loving, and scholarly. “He is a 
delightful fellow,’ writes Mr. Cowell, “and will, if he lives, be 
the best scholar in England.” 

Fitzgerald’s friendship with the three brothers Tennyson I 
have already spoken of: one feels a sort of stolen pleasure in 
reading, here and there, of the Laureate, as it were, a la dérobée in 
London. For instance, where Fitzgerald writes one April, “ We 
have had Alfred Tennyson here, very droll, very wayward; and 
much sitting up of nights, till two or three of the morning, with 
pipes in our mouths: at which good hour we would get Alfred to 
give us some of his magic music ; which he does between growling 
and smoking, and so to bed.” And again, when speaking of 
Thackeray, he writes to John Allen, “I like ‘ Pendennis’ much, and 
Alfred said he thought it was quite delicious, it seemed to him 
‘so mature. You can imagine Alfred saying this over one’s 
fire, spreading his great hands out.’ Another time, when he 
“went to A. Tennyson’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn” (do the 
gods then live so nigh among us, and we know it not?) and 
“recreated myself with a sight of his fine old mug, and got 
out of him all his dear old stories, and many new ones. He 
is republishing his poems” (1850), “ the ‘ Princess,’ with songs 
interposed. I cannot say I thought them like the old vintage 
of his earlier days, though perhaps better than other people’s.” 
Another time, when walking with Tennyson in Regent Street, 
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they stopped before two figures of Dante and Goethe in a window. 
“T said, ‘What is there in old Dante’s face that is missing in 
Goethe’s ?’ and T., whose profile then had certainly a remarkable 
likeness to Goethe’s, said, ‘ The Divine.’” 

Fitzgerald did not live till 1884, or he would have participated 
in what a writer in the Daily Telegraph called “an amused but 
respectful sense of incongruity,” when the Laureate was created 
a baron. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit ; but a lord can be made any day. 

F. records that “Tennyson said Milton’s two grandest similes 
were those of the ships hanging in air (P. L., Bk. I.), and the 
gunpowder one (P. L., Bk. IV.), which he used slowly and grimly 
to enact in the days that are no more.” 

The bustle of London seemed alien to the man of leisure; but 
he took great delight in the picture galleries, and had ideas of 
his own about art and artists that are interesting as well as 
characteristic. 


“Claude and Poussin,” he says, “are the great ideal painters of land- 
scape. Nature looks more steadfast in them than in the other painters : 
all is wrought up into a quietude and harmony that seems eternal; this is 
also one of the mysterious charms in the Holy Families of Raffaelle, and 
of the early painters before him. The faces of the Madonnas are beyond 
the discomposure of passion, and their very draperies betoken an Elysian 
atmosphere where winds never blow. The best painter of the wnideal 
Christ is, I think, Rembrandt; as we may see in his picture at the 
National Gallery, and that most wonderful one of our Saviour and his 
disciples at Emmaus, in the Louvre. There they sit at supper, as they 
might bave sat. Rubens and the Venetian painters did neither the one 
thing nor the other; their holy figures are neither ideal nor real; and it 
is incongruous to see one of Rubens’ brawny boons dressed up in the ideal 
red and blue drapery with which the early Italian painters clothed their 
figures of Christ.” 


The painter whom F. preferred was Raphael. 


“So you don’t like Raphael?” he says, writing to Thackeray, who was 
staying in Paris at the time. “ Well, I am his inveterate admirer, and say 
with as little affectation as I can, that his worst scrap fills my head more 
than all the Rubens and Paul Veroneses put together: ‘the mind, the 
mind, Master Shallow.’ You think this cant, I daresay; but I say it 
truly indeed. Raphael’s are the only pictures that cannot be described : 
none can get words to describe their perfections.” 


Lord Bute’s gallery at Luton was “the gallery in England 
that I most wish to see again: but I by no means say it is the 
most valuable. A great many pictures seem to me mis-named ; 
especially Correggio has to answer for some he never painted.’ 
There were many other pictures he enjoyed at certain show 
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places in England: at Boughton, in Northamptonshire, “ a seat of 
the Duke of Buccleugh’s, of the Versailles, or Clare Hall, style of 
building, in a very great park, planted with the longest avenue 
I ever saw; but I thought the whole affair gloomy and deserted. 
There are some fine pictures and two cartoons said. to be by 
Raphael, of which one is ‘The Vision of Ezekiel’; I could not 
judge of their genuineness.” 

Another place he saw was Woburn Abbey, the Duke of 
Bedford’s seat :— 


“ A fine place, but not much to my taste either. There are some fine 
pictures there of all kinds. One room hung with brilliant Canaletti; and 
altogether the pictures are better arranged and hung than in any other 
place I have seen. But these kinds of places have not much character in 
them; not like an old squire’s gable-ended house. I wish you had been 
with me and Browne at an old seat of Lord Dysart’s—Helmingham, in 
Suffolk—the other day; there is a portrait there of the present Lady 


Dysart (1838) in the prime of her beauty, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. She 
is now ninety-five.” 


This same Browne was a very great ally. He was a country 
gentleman living in Bedfordshire, and given to sport, for 
he died from the effects of a riding accident; “the more vexa- 
tious,” writes F., “as quite unnecessary, so to say, returning 
quietly from hunting.” They made acquaintance first at Mr. 
Rees’ boarding-house at Tenby, when Browne was a boy of 
sixteen. This must have been in very early days, as in August, 
1842, F. writes of him: “ He is now a man of business and town 
politics ; and more intent on the first of September than anything 
else in the world.” With Browne, Fitzgerald spent many 
pleasant days, and in August, 1838, stayed with him at his house 
near Bedford, and writes about it afterwards from Lowestoft with 
enthusiasm. ‘Delicious it has been, such weather, such meadows 
to enjoy, and the Ouse, wandering along at his ease, through 
pretty villages and vales of his own beautifying. Iam much in 
love with Bedfordshire.” 

In July, 1839, F. went to Bedford again ; he had become very 


fond of Bedfordshire—at least of Bedfordshire with William 
Browne in it. 


“Here I am again,” he writes to Mr. Barton, “in the land of Bunyan; 
better still, in the land of more perennial Ouse, making many a fantastic 
winding, and going much out of his direct way to fertilise and adorn. 
Fuller supposes that he lingers thus in the pleasant fields of Bedfordshire, 
being in no hurry to enter the more barren fens of Lincolnshire; so he 
says this house is just on the edge of the town (Bedford), a garden on 
one side, skirted by the public road, which is again skirted by a row of 
such poplars as only the Ouse knows how to rear. And pleasantly they 
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rustle now, and the room in which I write is quite cool, and opens into a 
greenhouse, which opens into said garden, and it’s all deuced pleasant. 
For in half an hour I shall seek my piscator (W. Browne), and we shall 
go to a village (Bletsoe) two miles off and fish, and have tea in a pot- 
house, and so walk home.” 


Sometimes they stayed together at Bletsoe itself. 


“T am just returned,” he writes another time, “from staying three days 
at a delightful inn by the River Ouse, where we always go to fish. The 
inn is the cleanest, the sweetest, the civilest, the quietest, the liveliest, and 
the cheapest that ever was built or conducted—its name, ‘The Falcon of 
Bletsoe.’ One side it has a garden, then meadows, through which winds 
the Ouse; on the other the public road, with its coaches” (1840) “ hurrying 
on to London, its market-people halting to drink, its farmers, horsemen, 
and its foot travellers. So as one’s humour is, one can have whichever 
phase of life one pleases—quietude or bustle, solitude or the busy hum of 
men. QOne can sit in the principal room, a tankard and a pipe, and see 
both these phases at once through the windows that open upon either. 
But through all these delightful places they talk of leading railroads: a 
sad thing, I am sure, and quite impolitic ; but Mammon is blind!” 


But a change was to come. In 1844 F. went to Bedford 
again— 


“To see Browne in train to be married to a rich woman. When I heard 
they had no less than 500I. a year, I gave up all further interest in the 
matter, for I could not wish a reasonable couple more. W. B. may be 
spoilt if he grows rich; that is the only thing that can spoil him.” 


That prosperity (even the prosperity of £500 a year) did not 
spoil Mr. Browne we may gather from the text. F. continued to 
visit him from time to time. 


“T have just returned,” he writes to Samuel Lawrence, “from naming 
Mr. Browne's pictures for him. This he has insisted on for three years; 
and at last, this very hot day, after an early dinner, pen and paper were 
brought out, and I have been writing down awful calumnies about Cuyp, 
Both, etc., ete. 
~“ Who could have painted Catherine de Medicis? Do youknow? We 
are afraid to call it a Vandyke, as he lived, I believe, a century later; and 
Mr. B. won’t give up its being Catherine’s portrait ; so we are in a fix.” 


But an end was to come to all this pleasantness. F. was 
staying with Mr. Donne when the sad news came and he hurried 
off ; writing afterwards to his host to explain the reason of his 
departure :— 


* Your folks told you on what an errand I left your house so abruptly. 
I was not allowed to see W. B. the day I came, nor yesterday till 3 p.m., 
when, poor fellow, he tried to write a line to me, like a child’s, and I 
went; and saw no longer the gay lad nor the healthy man I had known, 
but a wreck of all that. A face like Charles 1.’s after decapitation, almost, 
above the bedclothes, and the poor shattered body underneath, lying as it 
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had lain eight weeks. Such a case as the doctor says he has never known; 
instead of the light utterance of other days, too, came the slow, painful 
syllables in a far lower key ; and when the old familiar words, ‘ Old fellow,’ 
‘ Fitz,’ etc., came forth so spoken, I broke down, too, in spite of former 
resolution. They thought he’d die that night, but this morning he is a 
little better; let us hope. He has spoken of me in the night, and if he 
wishes, and his wife and the doctor approve, I shall go again; but it 
agitates him, and tears he could not wipe away came to his eyes. The 
poor wife bears up wonderfully.” 


A friendship between Fitzgerald and Carlyle was brought about 
and cemented by the subject of Naseby. When Mr. Lawrence 
introduced F. to him, the sage of Chelsea was engaged upon his 
‘Cromwell,’ and as, according to Fitzgerald’s notions, he was 
making mistakes about the battlefield of Naseby, and as the 
ground happened at the time to belong to Fitzgerald’s father, he 
offered to make investigations for him on the spot, and took an 
infinity of trouble in the doing of it: ‘visiting, excavating, 
measuring, and corresponding with Carlyle upon the subject, 
whose characteristic letters in reply are very interesting. 

The population of Naseby was of a primitive character, but not 
without cultivation: F. writes of going to dinner with “a car- 
penter whose daughter played the piano”; and also laughingly 
alludes to the effect of his own blue coat on the Sunday 
congregation. 

Carlyle and F. settled the site of the different incidents of the 
battle to their own satisfaction, but with no special results for 
outsiders, as the monument which Carlyle suggested, and Fitz- 
gerald wished for, was never erected after the estate changed 
hands. 

The intimacy which this correspondence engendered, added to 
the genuine pity which Fitzgerald must have felt for anyone 
incarcerated in “that nasty place, London,” led to his sending 
Carlyle a very urgent invitation to stay with him in August, 
1855. The letters relating to this are very characteristic. At 
this time F. had no house of his own, but made arrangements to 
receive his guest at a farm belonging to a Mr. Smith at Farlingay, 
on ths Haskerton road, about half a mile from Woodbridge. 

“A capital, sunshiny, airy bedroom, without any noises,” was 
the first provision for his comfort. Mrs. Carlyle was implored to 
let F. know what Carlyle had to “eat, drink, and avoid,” pipes 
were spoken of as “the order of the house,” and, in a word, 
Carlyle was to bring books, and eschew ceremony. 

A hospitality that should be thoughtful and comprehensive, 
without oppressiveness, was what Fitzgerald aimed at ; Mrs. Carlyle 
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was not asked, and he apologised for the omission as “ the hostess ” 
(Mrs. Smith) “ would fret herself to entertain a lady suitably; 
and that I would avoid, especially at harvest time.” 

Carlyle hated railways: “mad, shrieking, and to me quite 
horrible,” he says; but he got over the journey, and enjoyed the 
quiet, and the Suffolk air, and the friendliness and the change 
exceedingly. 

“T send the heartiest thanks,” he writes afterwards, “and remembrances 
to kind Mrs. Smith, and all the industrious harvesters; also to Papa” 
<Mr. Crabbe) “and the young lady at Bredfield, as I well may. I recom- 
mend myself to your prayers, and hope to come again, if I live, when you 


have set your own house in order.—Yours, dear F., with true regards, 
T. CARLYLE.” 


The Fitzgerald family were not what is called sociable in the 
neighbourhood, and very little was known concerning them. 

Boulge Hall had long been tenantless: F’.’s sisters were married, 
his father and mother lived in London, and he himself lodged 
in a thatched cottage just outside the park gates, and knew, 
one may almost say, nobody. His mother, though before the time 
ef Carlyle’s visit, used sometimes to come to the hall for a short 
time, and drive about in a coach with four black horses. 

Some notes by the son of the Rector of Bredfield (the Rev. 
George Crabbe, Rector of Merton, and grandson of the poet) 
give the outsider’s point of view, and bring us very near Fitz- 
gerald :— 

“When first I knew him (about 1844), he used to walk by himself, 
slowly, and with a Skye terrier. I was rather afraid of him, he seemed a 
proud and very peculiar sort of man; never very happy or light-hearted, 
though his conversation was most amusing sometimes. He had in his 
cottage an old woman to wait on him, a very old-fashioned Suffolk 
woman ; he was very careful not to make her do anything—very particular 
not to ring the bell, if there was one, of which Iam not sure. He always 
got up early, eat his small breakfast, stood at his desk reading and 
writing all the morning; eat his dinner of vegetables and pudding, 
walked with his Skye terrier, and then finished the day by spending the 
evening with us, or the Bartons. He did not visit with the neighbouring 
gentlefolks, as he hated a set dinner-party. He dropped in about seven 
o'clock, singing glees with us, and then joining my father over his cigar, 
and staying late, and often sleeping. He very often arranged concerted 
pieces for us to sing, in four parts, he being tenor; he sang very accu- 
rately, but he had not a good voice.” 

The friendship between F. and this Mr. Crabbe, of Bredfield, 
dated from 1835, when F. first went to Boulge Hall, and was 
uninterrupted till 1857, when Mr. Crabbe died. The friendship 
which was begun with the father was cordially maintained with 
the son; and it was at the house of Mr. Crabbe the younger 
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(Rector of Merton) that Fitzgerald died. But this was not till 
many years after. 

There is not much variety, it is true, in Fitzgerald's life: he 
goes from one country place to another, he shrinks from travelling, 
he is not even tempted to go to Italy to join his friend Frederick 
Tennyson, but preferred to poke about English lanes— 


“While you are wandering among ruins, waterfalls, and temples. The 
best thing to me in Italy would be that you are there; I am sure no travel} 
would carry me away to any land so beautiful as the good sense, justice, 
and liberality of my countrymen make this. I can see you sitting at an 
open window that looks out on the Bay of Naples, and Vesuvius, with a 
faint smoke, in the distance; a half-naked man under you cutting up 
melons. Haven’t I seen it all in annuals, and in the ballet of Masaniello 
long ago?” 

He was always loth to leave home: “I am packing up my mind 
by degrees,” he says once, “to move away from Boulge on a round 
of visits.” 

He did wander from time to time over his own country, in an 
easy, sauntering, reflective sort of way; his journeyings, com- 
pared with those of modern travellers, suggest the same difference 
as there is between the names of his favourite river, the Ouse, and 
the more lively “ Dart” and “ Arrow” of other countries. He 
admired Bath. He liked Windsor too. 

“It is some years,” he says in 1839, “since I have seen the castle at 
Windsor, except from Eton. The view from the terrace is the noblest I 
know of, taking it with all its associations together. Gray’s Ode rises 
up in the mind as one looks around, does it not? A sure proof that, 
however people may condemn certain conceits of expression in the poem, 
the spirit of it is genuine. ‘Ye distant spires, ye antique towers,’ very 
large and noble, like the air that breathes upon us as we look down upon 
the view.” 

Fitzgerald even pursued his travels so far as Ireland, and went, 
in 1841, to stay with Mr. Edgeworth, of Edgeworth’s town. But 
his host having unexpected business just then in England (an 
Irishman’s business is so often unexpected), F. found himself 
left in a house full of ladies, all of whom were previously unknown 
to him. Jt was characteristic, however, of him and of them how 
immediately he was at home there. He was at this time little 
more than thirty ; his hostess was twenty-eight. Mrs. Edgeworth, 
her mother-in-law, was seventy-four, and Miss Edgeworth, “ the 
great Maria,” was seventy-two. There was besides— 


“‘ Another cousin or something: all these people very pleasant and kind, 
the house pleasant, the grounds ditto, a good library; the great authoress, 
as busy as a bee, making a catalogue of books beside me, chatting away. 
She is as lively, active, and cheerful as if she were but twenty; really a 
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very entertaining person. We talk about Sir Walter Scott, whom she 
adores, and are merry all the day long. I have read about thirty-two sets 
of novels since I have been here; it has rained nearly all the time. When 
I began this letter I thought I had something to say, but I believe the 
truth was, I had nothing to do.” 


F. loved the sea like a true islander, and spent many days at 
Aldborough or other parts of the coast of Suffolk. There was a 
certain old fisherman, whom he found most excellent company, 
with whom he sailed, and on whose behalf he speculated, with but 
very ill success. But the life that seemed the most congenial to 
him was that of the country: in such a home as that of his sister 
Lucia for instance, “a fine, fruitful, picturesque country; green 
pastures, good arable, clothed with trees, bounded with hills that 
almost reach the dignity of mountains, and in sight of the Bristol 
Channel, which is there almost sea.” Such again was Geldeston 
Hall, in Norfolk, the home of another brother-in-law. 


“Here I live,” writes F., “ with very tolerable content, and what, if one 
were properly grateful, one would call, perhaps, perfect happiness. This 
is a gloriously sunshiny day; all the morning I read about Nero, in 
‘Tacitus,’ lying at full length on a bench in the garden; a nightingale 
singing, and some red anemones eyeing the sun manfully not far off. A 
funny mixture all this—Nero and the delicacy of spring; all very human, 
however. Then, at half-past one, lunch, on Cambridge cream cheese ; 
then a ride over hill and dale; then spudding up some weeds from the 
grass, and then, coming in, I sit down to write to you, my sister winding 
red worsted from the back of a chair, and the most delightful little girl 
in the world” (his niece) “chattering incessantly. So runs the world 
away. You think I live in Epicurean ease, but this happens to be a jolly 
day; one is not always well, nor tolerably good; the weather is not. 
always clear, nor nightingales singing, nor ‘Tacitus’ full of pleasant 
activity. But, such as life is, I believe I have got hold of a good end 
of it.” 


But time fails to tell more of his tastes and fancies ; of his love 
for Spring, welcomed even in London, where he was staying in 


the nicest, brightest, cleanest little terrace in the world—Portland 
Terrace, N.W. :— 


“Now the black trees in Regent’s Park opposite begin to show green 
buds, and men come by with great baskets of flowers—primroses, hepaticas, 
crocuses, great daisies, etc., etce.—calling as they go, ‘Growing, growing, 
growing; all the glory going.’ Some old street cry, no doubt, of which 
we have very few remaining. It will almost make you hear them all the 
way to Calcutta” (he is again writing to Mr. Cowell), “all the glory 
going.” 

Of his love for Thackeray, and Thackeray’s for him: there is a 
beautiful letter which Thackeray wrote when he was going to 
America, which F. valued too much to show to any one but Allen, 
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and which one feels a certain delicacy in touching even now. Of 
his love for music, and specially for Handel :— 


“T plunge away,” he writes, “at my old Handel of nights; my admira- 
tion for the old giant grows and grows. His is the music for a great and 
active people. I grow every day to love only the old God-save-the-King 
style of music; the common chords, those truisms of music, like other 
truisms, so little understood in the full.” 


But enough. Those who have read of Fitzgerald thus far will 
desire more, and will go to the fountain-head for it; they will not 
wonder that Thackeray, when he was dying, on being asked by 
his daughter, “ Which of his friends he valued most ?” said, “ Why, 
dear old Fitz, to be sure, and Brookfield”; and will feel sympathy 
with Carlyle when he wrote to “ Fitz” himself, “ Thanks for your 
friendly, human letter, which gave us much entertainment in the 
reading (at breakfast time the other day), and is still pleasant to 
think of. One gets so many inhuman letters—ovine, bovine, 
porcine, ete., etc. I wish you would write oftener.” 
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Ariosto. 


Tue historian Hallam, writing in his usual tone of cool im- 
partiality, declared Ludovico Ariosto of Ferrara to be the most 
popular poet in Europe. Whether this be now precisely true or 
not, it certainly was so at the time when Hallam wrote; and this 
by itself constitutes a great claim on our attention. 

There is of course a certain class of readers to whom it is quite 
unnecessary to introduce Ariosto, and there is probably no one to 
whom his name, and the general character of his work, can be 
at all unfamiliar. The great light of the age of Leo X., or in 
other words, of the Renaissance that immediately preceded the 
Reformation, writing the Italian language in its perfection; 
lucid where Dante had been obscure ; bright and sparkling where 
Tasso after him was grave and stately; a model to Spenser, the 
poets’ poet of England, and therefore contributing an important 
element to the history of our literature, so that Walter Scott, 
often called the Ariosto or Wizard of the North, learnt from him 
how to construct a kaleidoscopic narrative, and to charm with 
“a shifting brilliancy and witchery of colour,”—a poet of whom 
such things as these can be said, should surely be a household 
word among us. 

To a public that wants to be amused, that is eager for literary 
delicacies, and for sensational and exciting stories, that runs here 
and there for meat and grudges if it be not satisfied, Ariosto 
should, one would think, supply the very article that it wants. 
i Read in the original language, he is a perfect storehouse of beauty 
and attractive interest ; and any one who knows Latin or French, 
or both, can easily master enough Italian for the purpose. And 
if any should be led by this paper to enter on the undertaking, 
its object will have been sufficiently attained. 

The ‘Orlando Furioso, or ‘Madness of Roland,’ is an epic 
poem of forty-six cantos, including nearly five thousand lines of 
precisely the same length and metre, arranged in sets of eight 
from beginning to end. Only very careful cookery, and a very 
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subtle combination and variety of flavouring, could render so 
great a mass of mental food digestible. That such a variety 
exists here in a unique form, it is now our business to show. 

Ariosto is, in the first place, a great story-teller and humourist. 
If the public likes short stories well told, there is a mass of them 
here. If it prefers a continuous novel with an artfully arranged 
plot, the ‘Orlando’ as a whole is such a work. If it desires to 
be made to laugh, or at least to indulge in a grim internal 
chuckle, the poem is brightened up from first to last by an under- 
current of sub-acid humour, intangible as the humour of Sterne, 
but on the whole far purer, caricaturing chivalry in a somewhat 
Cervantic manner, but yet not burlesquing it as it is burlesqued 
in ‘Don Quixote,’ using supernatural agencies with the same 
effect of changeful colour and painted mirage as we find in the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ with something of Pope’s sarcastic deference 
to women, but yet not continuously ironical nor by any means 
without serious meaning. And there are those who will be 
especially attracted by the fact, that while each canto is prefaced 
by general observations of a practical and worldly-wise character, 
there is no deliberate attempt to philosophise, nor any touch of 
Dickens’s “ determined but doubtful pathos.” The story is told 
for its own sake, and the writer, as has been said of Macaulay, 
communicates the interest which he feels himself. 

But Ariosto is not only a poet and novelist; he is, if not a 
historian, at least the author of a work which throws great light 
on medieval history. His plot is laid in the eighth century, but 
his ideas and local colouring are those of his own time, and 
between the two he helps us to realise, what English history by 
itself would hardly suffice to impress upon us, that the early 
history of modern Europe bases its romantic interest on a very 
real and grim contingency, the continual possibility that the 
Crescent might drive out the Cross from the whole of the civilised 
world. In Ariosto’s own time, if the unbelievers had been driven 
out of Spain, they had established themselves in and around 
Constantinople, and were feared and respected no less than the 
most valiant and civilised Christians. 

The events of a siege have often supplied the ground for an 
epic poem, such as those of which the interest circles round Troy, 
Jerusalem, and Granada. The old chroniclers had left accounts 
- of a perfectly mythical siege of Paris by the Saracens in the time 
of Charlemagne and his Paladins. It is the outline of this which 
is traced in the opening lines of the ‘ Orlando, and translated by 
Frank Osbaldistone, as all the world knows, into the unwilling 
ears of Di Vernon. 
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“Ladies, and knights, and arms, and love’s fair flame, 
Deeds of emprise and courtesy, I sing, 
What time the Moors from sultry Afric came 
Led on by Agramant, their youthful king, 
O’er the broad waves, in France to waste and war, 
And menaced Christian Charles, the Roman emperor. 


In the original— 


‘‘Le donne, i cavalier, ’ arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, ’'audaci imprese io canto, 
Che furo al tempo che passaro i Mori 
D’ Africa il mare, e in Francia nocquer tanto, 
Seguendo l’ire e i giovenil furori 
D’ Agramante lor re, che si dié vanto 
Di vendicar la morte di Trojano 
Sopra re Carlo imperator romano.” 


It is worth while observing that the first two lines suggested 
to Dryden the plot of the ‘Conquest of Granada,’ and to Scott, in 
all probability, his romantic handling of ‘Ivanhoe.’ Also, that 
the peculiar lilt of the stanza was well caught by Shakespeare in 
the burlesque lines declaimed by his Don Adriano de Armado— 


“ The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion; 
A man so breathed, that certain he would fight, yea 
From morn till night, out of his pavilion.” 


This mythical siege of Paris, with its supernatural episodes, 
cannot but suggest to us that modern nations have actually 
preferred fiction to fact as a starting-point for their national 
histories. The fables which form the prelude to the annals of 
Greece and Rome were of natural and spontaneous growth, and 
are indistinguishably blended with the facts in immediate sequence 
to them. It would seem that the English people deliberately 
chose the Arthurian legend as a preface to their own records ; but 
at least they filled up with it a space of time which, though within 
the limits of general history, is nearly a blank as regards Britain 
itself. If they had attached the Arthurian fables to the name of 
Alfred, and insisted on supplanting by means of them the 
authentic history of Alfred’s reign, they would have done nearly 
what the continental chroniclers did, when, in the place of a real 
Charlemagne and of real facts recorded by Eginhard and others, 
they foisted a fictitious Charlemagne as the centre of a cycle of 
impossible stories, and then obtained the authority of the See of 
Kome for erecting the acceptance of them into a pious opinion. 
Indeed, the French and British myths are recognised as so closely 
akin, that Ariosto transfers the name and prophetic power of 
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Merlin into the substance of his story, and makes Charles’s 
Paladins a close parallel to the Knights of the-Round Table. It 
is to be feared that the men of old, like some of their descendants, 
much preferred the Beautiful to the True. 

The historical value of the ‘Orlando’ lies in the fact of its 
being in many respects a gigantic anachronism. The events are 
placed in the eighth century, but their theatre is essentially the 
Europe of Ariosto’s own time, except so far as the Saracens are 
supposed to occupy it. Italian unity is not referred to; but the 
golden lilies of France, the ‘ Gigli d’oro,’ are the object of Ariosto’s 
loyalty, and the centre of a great Christian confederacy, including 
the whole west and north-west of Europe. Among the associated 
states, England and Scotland, as fully formed as completely 
civilised, and as highly considered as any others, play a con- 
spicuous part, with London and St. Andrews for their respective 
capitals, and take their full share in the defence of Paris. 
Astolpho, the knocking-down powers of whose celebrated horn are 
known to most people, is the Prince of Wales of the period. 
Gunpowder has just been discovered, and, like all new inventions, 
does not find favour in the eyes of the poet; Ariosto views 
gunpowder much as Mr. Ruskin views railways. The writer, who 
revels in flying horses, enchanted shields, and so forth, as the 
machinery of warfare, cannot abide the thought of what was a 
real and very wonderful invention. To descend from the clouds 
on a hippogriff, to blind the enemy with the glitter of your magic 
shield, or stun him with the terrific noises of your horn, is 
legitimate and respectable, but to aim a gun at your foe is an act 
that may by no means be endured. 

The wrath of Achilles furnished a kind of title-heading for the 
Iliad. The madness of Orlando, or Roland, that famous Paladin, 
gives Ariosto’s poem its name, and indicates it as carrying on the 
story of Boiardo’s ‘Orlando Innamorato.’ But the coquetry of 
Angelica and its dire effects upon Roland furnish hardly more 
than a series of episodes. The real hero is Ruggiero, or Roger, 
described, like Dryden’s Almanzor, as a valiant Saracen warrior, 
who becomes a Christian for the love of Bradamante, the reab 
heroine of the epic, and a very interesting one to boot, who goes 
about in armour and fights as bravely as any knight-errant, but 
is with it all as pure and noble a Frankish lady as can be read of 
‘ anywhere. The main line of human interest throughout the book 
lies in the series of scrapes into which Ruggiero gets himself, and 
the persevering, and it must be said forgiving, manner in which 
Bradamante continually extricates him. Ruggiero, although a 
fairly constant lover according to the ideas of that time and 
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country, is somewhat weaker than he ought to be in the presence 
of such enslavers as Alcina and Angelica. But Bradamante 
quietly rectifies the resulting situations in a philosophical spirit 
entirely her own, until her devotion is rewarded in the last canto by 
a union with Ruggiero, at the time of Charlemagne’s final triumph, 
and by the promise of an illustrious progeny, among whom the 
Cardinal of Este, Ariosto’s patron, is undeservedly conspicuous. 

The adventures of the various subordinate characters, interesting 
and well-told in themselves, and most skilfully connected with the 
main line of the story, are interwoven after a fashion that is 
extremely artistic, in respect that it maintains our attention 
without creating fatigue, but is also extremely audacious. Ariosto 
revels, like Sterne after him, in violent digressions and irritating 
interruptions. No writer seems to take less pains to maintain a 
continuous thread of story, and yet no one really has ever con- 
structed a more artful plot. The outline of one important episode 
may be given here, which will illustrate many of the points which 
we have roughly indicated. 

Charlemagne, after sustaining a severe defeat on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, is now at Paris expecting the siege which 
shortly follows. He therefore sends the Paladin Rinaldo, the son 
of Aymon (Renaud, Reinold, Ronald), the brother of Bradamante, 
to collect reinforcements from the British Islands. The knight 
sets sail from Calais (Calesse), and is immediately caught by a 
severe and long-protracted storm. The vessel is driven in all 
directions, the event is quite uncertain, the reader becomes 
breathless. ‘‘ But,” says the author calmly : 


“Since various threads form many-coloured cloth, 
And such I need, to compass my intention, 
I leave Rinaldo to the tempest’s wrath, 
And will of Bradamante now make mention.” 


Thus dragged back to France and Bradamante at a moment’s 
notice, we follow her adventures toa point where Ruggiero is being 
carried high over the Atlantic on a winged horse. The story is 
realistic to a degree—it is history touched by emotion. Again we 
hang on the fate of Bradamante’s unlucky lover, when, without 
any warning, we are hurried back to the previously unfinished 
adventure. 


“Let Ruggier go, for he is safe, I ween, 
And turn to Reinold, that great Paladine,” 


whom we find in Scotland, landing at Berwick (Beroicché), 
appearing in a tournament at St. Andrews, and clearing the fame 
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of the injured Princess Ginevra, whose story (beautifully told) 
resembles that of Hero in Much Ado about Nothing. Rinaldo 
then sails up the Thames to London, and is received kindly by 
the King Otho, who supplies him with forces from England, 
Scotland and Ireland, led by nobles whose coats-of-arms are 
minutely described, and whose titles suggest the idea that Ariosto 
must have got hold of some ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ of the period. 
There, at a review which must have been held somewhere about 
Hyde Park, appear the Dukes of “ Lincastra, Glocestra, Chia- 
renza, Eborace, Nortfozia, Sufolcia, Sormosedia, Bocchingamia,” 
the Earls of “ Varvecia, Cancia, Pembrozia, Esenia, Norbelanda, 
Arindelia, Barclei, Marckia, Ritmondo, Dorsezia, Antona, Devonia, 
Vigorina, Erbia, Osonia, Burgenia, Croisberia,” with the wealthy 
Bishop of Bathonia. The Scottish Dukes are “ Roscia, Trasfordia, 
Marra,” with the Earls of “Ottonlei, Angoscia, Boccania, 
Forbesse, Erelia.” From Ireland come the Earls of Childera 
and Desmonda. Ariosto certainly had a great fancy for the 
British aristocracy, for there is nothing like this in his account 
of any other country, except that he gives the pedigree of the 
house of Este. Not to offer too many conundrums, we may add 
that Esenia is Essex; Antona, Southampton; Erbia, Derby ; 
Burgenia, Abergavenny ; Croisberia, Shrewsbury ; Ottonlei, Athol. 
Trasfordia is said to be Trafford (Trans-Forth); Erelia, Errol ; 
Childera, Kildare. And this was the work of a man who never 
went out of Italy in his life, and who even prided himself on 
being nothing of a globe-trotter. It is conjectured that he 
obtained his information from the foreign students at Padua. 
But the coats-of-arms which he describes are very difficult of 
explanation, and it is supposed that he invented them himself. 
The episode concludes very characteristically. During the 
Hyde Park demonstration Ruggiero suddenly appears in the air 
on his winged horse, on his way to the coast of Ireland to rescue 
the beauteous Angelica from the jaws of a sea-monster (an evident 
copy from the story of Perseus and Andromeda). After astonish- 
ing the Londoners much as a balloonist of the present day might 
do, he proceeds on his journey and fulfils his mission, though not, 
we are sorry to add, without an exhibition of his usual suscepti- 
bility, which Angelica very properly punishes by means of a 
magic ring, wherewith she makes herself suddenly invisible, and 
leaves the befooled warrior “ planté la” and very indignant, in the 
middle of a wood somewhere on the coast of Brittany. And, to 
make a long story short, Rinaldo duly eonveys his reinforcements 


to Paris, where they subsequently play a very conspicuous and 
valiant part, 
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Ariosto then, like some men in real life, is at all events an 
amusing companion, simply because he is so quaint and eccentric 
that one never knows what is coming next. He is also historically 
interesting to an Englishman if only for this reason, that he 
shows us how our country was regarded by an educated Italian 
of the early sixteenth century. It is clear enough that England 
was a “Great Power” then, just as she is now, and that Scotland 
was another. The time had not yet arrived when the arrogance 
of Spain first, and of France afterwards, was to throw some doubt 
upon this point. But Ariosto is essentially a poet, and a popular 
poet, recited in the market-places of Italy, and sung, it is said, 
by the gondoliers of the Adriatic; loved therefore by a people 
who are artists by nature, and expect a barcarole where the 
English masses would content themselves with “Pop goes the 
Weasel.” What was the secret of his power? What is poetry, 
after all, and what makes it popular? The study of Ariosto 
certainly throws some light on these interesting and oft-debated 
questions. If poetry is “ unconscious philosophy,” the uncon- 
sciousness is at least of the essence of it ; if poetry is a “ criticism 
of life,” the poet must not know that he is a critic. The moment 
that he begins to criticise deliberately, he descends from the 
highest level of his faculty; and hence it is that satirical and 
didactic verse are not generally allowed to occupy that level. 
The essence of poetry we take to be, that it is an imitative and 
descriptive art, so used as to touch the deeper chords of human 
nature, and awaken a certain sympathetic and emotional interest. 
We may thus adopt Mr. Saintsbury’s definition of the poetic 
faculty, that it is “the power of making the common uncommon 
by the use of articulate language in metrical arrangement, so as 
to excite indefinite suggestions of beauty.” Whenever this method 
of treatment is effectively employed, artistic value follows as a 
matter of course. But the moral value of a poem will necessarily 
vary with its material. With a sensuous subject it will be 
sensuous ; when dealing with the sphere of mind it will be very 
largely otherwise—though even then it will not get rid of the 
‘ necessity of using the bodily sensations to illustrate mental 
conditions, just as “Lead, kindly Light,” the most subjective of 
modern lyrics, is throughout expressed in terms of the physical 
eyesight. 

The moral value of a poem, therefore, is a distinct thing from its 
artistic merit, and to be judged on different grounds, just as a 
moral comparison between a Venus by Titian and a Madonna by 
Raphael may end very differently to a comparison that is merely 
esthetic; and as in our own day to whitewash the walls of a 
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church, or to disfigure its interior by mean woodwork, may be 
less artistically degrading to it than to describe it as 


“ By sizzums rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest.” 


If this distinction be clearly kept in mind, the place of Ariosto 
in the history of poetry becomes very high indeed. Like 
Chaucer, he claims descent from Boccaccio as a lucid and 
picturesque narrator; like Chaucer, again, he is, as regards his 
own times, by no means archaic, which is the reason why these 
two poets are more easily understood and appreciated by modern 
readers than, for example, is Spenser. At the same time, to 
mention Spenser as a great poet is to imply the claim of Ariosto 
to that position, inasmuch as the sense of beauty and the power 
of conveying its impressions, which are so conspicuous in Spenser, 
were unquestionably imbibed by him from Ariosto. It is im- 
possible to go into the proof of this at length; it may be found in 
the comments of the Dean of Winchester on the first two books 
of the ‘Faery Queene.’ It must suffice here to indicate two 
admired passages of the second book, the one a portrait in words 
of the beautiful Belphoebe, the other the landscape-painting 
which describes the gardens of Acrasia. No passages are more 
distinctively Spenserian, or would be more readily chosen as 
illustrations of his particular merit, and yet they are based on 
Ariosto’s description of the famous gardens of Alcina and the 
beauty of their owner, and no doubt contain reminiscences of 
Tasso’s Armida. And thus it is that the lyrical beauty which 
saturates the “ Song of Solomon,” and which appears more or less 
in every poet of distinction, has flowed down through Ariosto to 
Spenser, and contributed through him to make English poetry 
what it is. If Spenser had followed ‘Ariosto in other respects 
also, by; avoiding archaisms and tedious allegories, and by 
exercising care in the construction of his plot, he might have 
been to England all that Ariosto is to Italy, and we might have 
had a popular poet in the true sense of the term. As it is, ° 
Spenser, with all his genius and in spite of the nobility of his 
aims, remains the poets’ poet indeed, but not in any true sense 
the poet of the people. 

It may be asked in conclusion why, if Ariosto’s place in our 
literary history is what we have described, his name and work are 
not better known in this country? A similar question may be 
be asked as to Dryden. If Dryden is, as Mr. Saintsbury describes 
him, the greatest craftsman and reformer in English literature, 
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why is he not more widely read and more highly esteemed? A 
similar answer has to be given in both cases. 

When Macaulay referred to the court of Leo X. as a society 
which delighted in “ burlesque romances in the sweetest Tuscan, 
just as licentious as a fine sense of the graceful would permit,” he 
evidently glanced at Ariosto. Nor is this incompatible with the 
fact that he elsewhere exhibits a great appreciation of the Italian 
poet, for this is just the way in which he treats Dryden. To 
state the case as briefly as possible: Ariosto, like other writers of 
his time, like Shakspeare and Spenser for example, requires ex- 
purgation—in his case to the amount, at most, of about four per 
cent. of his work. All that remains will be found pure, and most 
of it delightful. Those who know what the Vatican was at that 
time, and what it had been under the Borgias, will think highly 
indeed of a writer who is entitled to have this said of him, and 
will not feel much surprise if a poet who must have been familiar 
by hearsay with such crimes as murder, parricide, and sacrilegious 
incest, was less strict than could be wished in regard to less 
heinous matters. No man can be expected to rise above the 
morality of his own neighbourhocd, least of all when that neigh- 
bourhood includes the local centre of his faith. The worst that 
can be said of Ariosto is that, unlike Spenser, he had no particular 
moral to inculcate’; and even this is counterbalanced by the fact 
that Spenser not only occasionally imitates his misdeeds, but in- 
dulges in nauseating descriptions from which the fine taste of the 
Italian would have revolted. It is far more difficult to defend 
Dryden. But the misdeeds of the pair afford no reason whatever 
why, in educational works on English literature, their influence 
and almost their names should be ignored. In the case of Ariosto, 
at all events, the work that he did has lived after him, and bore 
fruit in England which contributed in its turn to procure the 
freedom of Italy. For the work of Ariosto inspired Walter Scott, 
who in his turn inspired Massimo d’Azeglio; and the tale called 
‘Ettore Fieramosea,’ which carries the reader back to the times 
of Ariosto, was to the young men of Italy a reminder of what their 
countrymen had,been in the past, and what they themselves might 
be in the future. 
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Gower Street and its Reminiscences. 


Ar the time of its formation about a hundred years ago, Gower 
Street—the lengthy thoroughfare which now gives its name to 
the well-known station on the underground railway—was one of 
the principal roads in the then “ West End” of London. The 
patrician quarter was then bounded by the Foundling Hospital 
and Red Lion Square, Gray’s Inn Lane and Bloomsbury. The 
houses in this region even now, in their decay, wear a respectable 
appearance. Their style of architecture, as Albert Smith has it, 
is of the past, it is true, but they make a struggle to look their 
best. They are all similarly appointed. Their furniture is 
rubbed up to the very last degree of polish. The carpets are 
brushed cleanly but threadbare. The once-crimson hue of the 
window-curtains has paled to a doubtful buff. The large semi- 
circular fireplaces, with their brass-handled pokers and latticed 
fenders; the secretaires and the flap tables, on which is the knife- 
case with its forlorn single leaf; or shell in marqueterie on the 
cover—all remain as they were. In one of the closing chapters 
of “Pelham,” Lord Lytton well describes this “Bloomsbury 
elegance.” The Brussels carpeting, the convex mirrors, with 
massy gilt frames, and eagles at the summit; the rosewood chairs 
with chintz covers; bright grates with a flower-pot cut out of 
yellow paper in each; in short, all that especial neatness of 
upholstery and paraphernalia designated by the title of “tea 
chest” taste is visible. But the landladies with their flaxen 
fronts and remarkable caps are grave and dignified. They still 
believe Great Ormond Street to be the focus of the West End, and 
regard Russell and Bedford Squares as their Belgravia. The 


. houses in Gower Street are solid and substantial without, comfort- 


able and roomy within. They all have long gardens, in some of 
which are venerable trees. In the spring, the thrush can be seen 
in the grounds of University College, and the writer has often 
heard a couple of ancient rooks uniting in a solemn protest that 
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the glory of Gower Street has by no means yet departed. Fine 
crops were grown in these Gower Street gardens fifty years ago. 
In 1810 one of the residents had nearly twenty-five dozen of the 
finest nectarines gathered from his trees, and his ground long 
continued to produce the richest-flavoured celery. A Colonel 
Sutherland, at No. 33, grew grapes in the open air at his back 
parlour window, where they ripened perfectly. Lord Eldon, 
one of the residents, was wont to speak of his fine fruit. ‘“ Upper 
Gower Street ” was originally a lane leading out into the fields or 
market-gardens which then covered the site of the Euston Square 
Terminus. 

Perhaps the most interesting reminiscence of Gower Street is 
the fact that Charles Dickens once lived there. Mr. Lawrence 
Hutton, the author of that admirable guide to the London of 
books and of bookmen, “ Literary Landmarks,” tells us that 
Dickens’s home was at what was formerly No. 4, Gower Street 
North, on the east side,a few doors from Francis Street and 
between that thoroughfare and University Street. During the 
childhood of the great novelist, when the family were in much 
poverty, his mother started a school here, and a large brass plate 
duly announced Mrs. Dickens’s establishment. This part of the 
boy life of Charles Dickens is told in Dickens’s own words :— 


“T left at a great many doors a great many circulars calling attention 
to the merits of the establishment, but nobody ever came to the school, 
nor do I recollect that anybody ever proposed to come, or that the least 
preparation was made to receive anybody. But I know that we got on 
very badly with the butcher and the baker, and very often we had not too 
much for dinner!” 

On Saturday nights little Charlie would walk home from 
“ Murdstone and Grinby’s” with six shillings in his pocket, look 
in the shop windows between the Strand and Gower Street, and 
think what it would buy. He would generally treat himself to 
some of Hunt’s roasted corn, a then substitute for coffee, and a 
cheap periodical of select pieces called the “ Portfolio.” When at 
last his father was arrested for debt, Charles used to go from 
Gower Street to visit him in the Marshalsea. It was during one 
of these visits that “Mr. Micawber” delivered himself of that 
celebrated piece of advice :— 

“ Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom is blighted, the 


leaf is withered, the god of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and, in 
short, you are for ever floored.” 


In that Gower Street home all this time there were many 
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miserable daily struggles goingon. Almost everything by degrees 
was sold or pawned. The small library of the little boy’s well- 
loved books was carried to a bookseller in the Hampstead Road, 
the same that David Copperfield describes as in the City Road, 
and “at last even of the furniture in Gower Street, No. 4, there 
was nothing left except a few chairs, a kitchen table, and some 
beds. Then they encamped as it were in the two parlours of the 
emptied house and lived there night and day.” Finally, the 
encampment itself broke up, and the family migrated to the 
Marshalsea. The key of the Gower Street House was sent back 
to the landlord, “ who was very glad to get it.” The fate of the 
“large brass plate” is referred to in “Our Mutual Friend.” 
“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wilfer, “the man came himself with a pair of 
pincers and took it off, and took it away. He said that he had no 
expectation of ever being paid for it, and as he had had an order 
for another ‘ Ladies’ School’ it was better (burnished up) for the 
interests of all parties.” 

Lord Eldon lived in Gower Street. He used to say that the 
house was the pleasantest he ever occupied. He could look over 
the fields as far as Hampstead, Highgate, and Islington. John 
Scott, Lord Eldon, was, as we all know, one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of England :— 


“With metaphysic art his speech he plann’d 
And said—what nobody could understand.” 


In Lord Eldon’s youth, when he was simply John Scott of the 
Northern Circuit, long before he resided in aristocratic Gower 
Street, he lived with the pretty little wife with whom he had 
eloped, in humble lodgings in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. 
Both he and his wife had a frugal mind, and in after life he would 
boast, although his struggles had really been very few, that 
he often used to run out into Clare Market for sixpennyworth 
of sprats. There is an amusing woodcut of him in John Timbs’s 
‘Eccentrics and Eccentricities,’ where attention is drawn to his 
sobriquet of “Old Bags.” Cyrus Redding must have owed his 
lordship a grudge, for he used to say he had a sterile soul for all 
things earthly except money, doubts, and the art of drawing 
briefs. But Mr. §. C. Hall, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ gives Lord 
Eldon a glowing tribute which, he says, fills him with joy to 
write. He was a great and good man, and rose to his proud 
position by stern and resolute perseverance, and untiring energy b 
and industry. He gloried in the fact that he had been one of the 
lower class, and said that it was noble and delightful to know that 
the humblest man in the realm might, by a life of industry and 
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good conduct, rise to eminence. This is one of those general 
remarks which sound well, but which on analysis, or regarded from 
the standpoint of experience, are found to be not altogether 
worthy of acceptance. 

A portrait of Lord Eldon with the title, “Old Bags,” from the 
H.B. caricature, is given in John Timbs’s ‘ Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities.” Lord Eldon used to say that his dog, Pincher, was 
entitled to a portrait too, for his lordship’s stationer had once 
remarked : “ How very like he is to Lord Eldon, particularly when 
he wore a wig; and indeed many people say he is the better 
looking of the two!” 

At No. 110, formerly No. 12, and now forming part of a 
residential branch of one of the large firms in Tottenham Court 
Road, the celebrated scientist, Charles Darwin, “lived a life of 
extreme quietness.” We are told in his ‘ Life’ that he tenanted 
here furnished apartments, and used to laugh over the surpassing 
ugliness of the furniture and carpets. This was on his marriage, 
when he had already given up all parties. He worked from 8 to 
9.30 am., from 10 to 12, and from 4 to 5. His letters and 
manuscripts were written by him as he sat in a huge horsehair 
chair by the fire, his paper supported on a board resting on the 
arm of his chair. He always wore a shawl over his shoulders, 
and had great loose cloth boots, lined with fur, which he could 
slip on over his indoor shoes. He had a craving for sweets, 
which he was forbidden to take, and was fond of being read to 
aloud, novels being a great source of delight to him. The only 
books he read to himself were those on science. Thick, heavy 
volumes he would relentlessly cut in half. 

The next notable Gower Street resident is he who lived at the 
corner of Montague Place, the Hon. Henry Cavendish, mathema- 
tician, astronomer, geologist, alchemist, recluse, and—eccentric- 
Mr. Cavendish was intensely shy. He had quite a diseased 
aversion to all, and especially to female, society. The only way to 
get him to speak was never to look at him; talk as it were into 
a vacancy, then it was not unlikely that he might be set going. 
Nevertheless, men were a trouble to him, and women an intoler- 
able nuisance. We mention this as an eccentricity, but there are, 
doubtless, many men who share his prejudice. He avoided com- 
munication with his female housekeeper by depositing notes on 
the hall table. A female servant he would never see. If an 
unlucky maid showed herself, she was instantly dismissed. In 
his villa at Clapham he had a second staircase built so that he 
might prevent the almost inevitable encounters with the hated sex. 

To Mr. Cayendish’s town house in Gower Street few visitors 
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were admitted. The favoured ones who crossed its threshold 
reported that books and the necessary apparatus for a science 
student were its chief furniture. He had a second repository for 
his bulky tomes in Dean Street, Soho, where he kept a large 
number of works on science. He did not object to lend these 
books, but they were to be well taken care of and returned 
quickly. In fact, so fond was he of method that he would himself 
actually sign a receipt for any of his own volumes which he 
wanted to take away. Whenever Mr. Cavendish entertained his 
guests he would always give them the same fare—a leg of mutton. 
A story goes that one day when four friends were coming it was 
asked him what should be ordered for dinner. He answered, “A 
leg of mutton.” “Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ that will not be enough 
for five.” ‘ Well, then, get two,” said the host. 

When this gentleman died he was the largest holder of bank 
stock in England. He owned £1,157,000 in different public 
fands, besides freehold property of £8000 a year, and a balance of 
£50,000 on account. This large income was allowed to accumu- 
late without attention. On one occasion, when the bankers had in 
hand a balance of £80,000 they thought it well to acquaint Mr. 
Cavendish with the fact. “If it is any trouble to you I will take 
it out of your hands; do not come here to plague me.” ‘Not the 
least trouble to us, sir, but we thought you might like some of it 
to be invested.” ‘ Well, what.do you want to do?” “ Perhaps 
you would like half of it invested?” ‘Do so, do so, and do not 
come here to bother me, or I'll remove it,” was the churlish finale 
of the interview. 

Cavendish was seventy-eight years of age when he died, in 1810, 
and he had never changed the fashion of his dress for sixty years ! 

In manners, habits, customs, and appearance, Francis Douce, 
the antiquary, resembled his neighbour Cavendish. It was in the 
year 1799 that Mr. Douce came to live at No. 15 Upper Gower 
Street. He had all the brusquerie of Cavendish, without the sense 
to remain an unmarried man. His character was the reverse of 
genial and domestic, consequently his marriage was not productive 
of much happiness. Even those who had but a slight acquaintance 
with him were repelled by his roughness. But it is recorded that 
he met Isaac Disraeli at the British Museum, and encouraged him 
in his literary researches. He also bequeathed a moderate sum 
of money to Dibdin, the bibliomaniac, who, however, said he 
thought he deserved it from the respectful attention he had always 
paid to that not very agreeable gentleman. 

In his early youth Douce evinced a taste for literary and anti- 
quarian research, of which his father disapproved, and his brother 
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often said that it would be of no use to leave him money, as he 
would waste it in books! Merchants’ accounts were his aversion. 
It was fortunate, therefore, that a congenial sphere was offered 
him as keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum. This 
was during his residence in Gower Street. Miserly old Nollekens, 
the sculptor, and Douce were kindred spirits. He was appointed 
one of Nolly’s residuary legatees, and inherited a large share of 
that miserable miser’s wealth. Douce succeeded in amassing a 
magnificent collection of books, manuscripts, prints, and coins, 
which he left to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. His collection 
of carvings in ivory and miscellaneous curiosities was bequeathed 
to Sir Samuel Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. His 
letters, commonplace books, and unpublished essays went to the 
British Museum, with a direction that the chest containing the 
manuscripts should not be opened until the Ist January, 1900. 
It is to be hoped that posterity will appreciate the strange 
bequest. 

Another curious individual who became a tenant in this famous 
street was a Mr. Sutherland, who spent no less than forty precious 
years of his life in “Grangerising” a history of England! The 
Rev. Mr. Granger was a clergyman of the last century who wrote 
an enormous History of England, in which he was careful to make 
allusion to every celebrated person and place connected with 
English chronicle. ‘“Grangerising” has since become the term 
used to signify the process of illustrating any work of such a 
character. The late Mr. John Forster “ Grangerised” two copies 
of “Granger,” one in fourteen folio volumes, the other in seventeen. 
Together they contain between five and six thousand portraits. 
Many of these are singularly rare and costly, and might count as 
originals, Mr. Sutherland got hold of a prodigious Clarendon and 
Burnet, and made it the richest and most extensive pictorial history 
in existence or ever likely to be in existence. He found nearly 
19,000 prints and drawings for it, and no less than 731 portraits 
of Charles I. ; 518 of Charles II.; 352 of Cromwell ; 273 of James 
IL.; and 420 of William IIT. If, remarks Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, 
we only think how few are the portraits of Charles I, and these 
mostly copies after Vandyke, we shall have an idea of the labour 
and exploration necessary to gather up the 731. Think also of 
the pains and cost in cleaning, “laying down,” “ insetting,” and 
“‘inlaying” these portraits, the binding, arranging, (c., and we 
shall not be surprised to learn that this folly occupied the fanatical 
Sutherland such a lengthy portion of his life. When finished it 
filled sixty-seven huge volumes, and had cost £12,000! We may 
conceive all the visitings of print-shops, the turning over boxes of 
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prints, the grovelling among wynds and lanes, the correspondence, 
and the endless paying of money! To givea finish to his labours, 
a catalogue was prepared of all the engravings. This filled two 
great quartos. At Sutherland’s death the work was carried on 
by his widow, who is reported to have given as much as £80 for 
a single plate! 

Of artists who lived here we have a long list. The father of 
Sir John E. Millais, Bart., resided at No. 87; William Hilton, 
R.A., at No. 40; P. De Wint, the landscape painter, in the same 
house ; and George Dance, the city architect, died in this street 
on Jan. 14, 1825, aged eighty-four. At one of the Gower Street 
studios (at No. 83, now 7), says a recent writer, on many pleasant 
afternoons actors of fair renown congregated to watch George 
Clint, A.R.A., the painter of players, working at those rare en- 
gravings which would soon adorn their homes. In early days he 
experienced pitiful privations and cruel want; but he struggled 
boldly on through these adversities. From being a house-decorator, 
he made rapid progress in the art of miniature painting. And 
when commissions for these miniatures were not given him, he 
painted signboards instead. He made drawings of machinery and 
surgical apparatus for the booksellers, and engraved in mezzo-tint 
for his pleasure. 

Many actors chose permanent residences in this central thorough- 
fare: J. P. Harley, the comedian; Mrs. Siddons, who bought a 
house—“ the back of it in the country, and delightfully pleasant ; ” 
and at No. 65 Jack Banister lived and died. 

John Banister, the famous actor, was born at Deptford in 1760. 
In adopting the actor’s life, he became associated in youth with 
Garrick, and in later years with Kean. In the season of 1785-6 
he played in comedy with Mrs. Jordan and in tragedy with Mrs. 
Siddons. In January, 1783, he married Miss Elizabeth Sharpe, 
a singer of celebrity, and took possession of apartments in Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. From here they migrated to Frith Street, 
Soho, and thence to Gower Street, where Banister remained for 
the rest of his life. An anecdote is recorded concerning this final 
change, which shows the advantage of ready good-humour where 
wit creates so many enemies. Mr. Banister threw out balconies 
from the front of the drawing-room windows of his house in Gower 
Street. The parish authorities remonstrated on the ground that 

~ it was contrary to Act of Parliament. The dignity of the church- 
warden was dumbfounded by the reply—* Sir, I have studied acts 
of plays, but I never meddled with acts of parliament.” The 
spiritual and temporal officer retreated. The Duke of Bedford 
never took up the important question, and Mr. J. Adolphus, who 
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wrote his life of Banister in 1839, says “the balconies remain even 
unto this day.” 

It is curious to recall the stir which the project of that ‘well- 
known building in Gower Street, University College, created, in 
1825, when it was first made known. The idea met with much 
opposition. The inhabitants of the metropolis had no means of 
obtaining a complete university education for their sons un- 
attended with additional expense, and the risks of residence at the 
old universities. Here they could still remain under parental 
control, and Dissenters were not to be excluded from its privileges. 
Notwithstanding many difficulties, sufficient funds were at last 
obtained, a site was secured, a design approved, and the first 
stone was laid on April 30th, 1827. In March 1835 the House of 
Commons carried a motion by a majority of 110 members against 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel, for an address to the King for 
a grant of a charter for the new College. It was about this date 
that the following squib appeared in the “Times.” It will now be 
read as an amusing reminiscence :— 


THE UNIVERSITY THAT JACK MADE, 


This is the University that Jack made. 

These are the Schools Jack authorised to issue certificates to candidates 
for degrees at the University that Jack made. 

These are the Books prescribed by Jack to be used in the Schools Jack 
authorised to issue certificates to candidates for degrees at the University 
that Jack made. 

These are the Boys who got up the Books prescribed by Jack to be used 
in the Schools Jack authorised to issue certificates to candidates for 
degrees at the University that Jack made. 

These are the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows appointed by 
JACK to examine the Boys who got up the Books prescribed by Jack to be 
used in the Schools Jack authorised to issue certificates to candidates for 
degrees at the University that Jack made. 

This is the Course of Examination which Jack dictated to the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows appointed by Jack to examine 
the Boys who got up the Books prescribed by Jack to be used in the 
Schools Jack authorised to issue certificates to candidates for degrees at 
the University that Jack made. 


Opposite University College is University College Hospital. 
Founded in 1833, it ranks as one of the highest and best of its 
kind, and the immense numbers who apply, not only from the 
surrounding districts but from all parts of London, for advice and 
medicine, or for admission in extreme cases, testify to the popu- 
larity to which it has attained. The training given to its students, 
for whom immense facilities are offered, is of the best, and many 
well-known exponents of medical and surgical science now 
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living began their career in its wards. The medical, surgical, and 
nursing staff are of a particularly efficient kind, the last-named 
being carried on by the sisterhood of All Saints’ Home. Many 
instances are forthcoming of the devotion to their work of the 
resident officers. 

We close our paper with a few remarks on the gloomy-looking 
little chapel adjacent to the hospital, which has been presided over 
by many pastors quaint and queer. This edifice was erected by a 
secession from the “ Providence Chapel” of that remarkable man 
Mr. Huntington, of the Gray’s Inn Road. On its completion in 
1820, the Rev. Henry Fowler was invited to become the minister. 
The sheep, however, did not take kindly to their shepherd, who 
was determined to abide by his flock. He had to manage this 
warily and tactfully, and his plan was to introduce as monthly 
supplies those whose preaching powers were superior to his own. 
By this diplomacy he made his own tenure of office secure, and 
pleased his people. At his death he was succeeded by a Mr. Black- 
stock, who was no more liked than his predecessor, but whose tact 
he did not possess and in consequence he had to resign. The 
building was then sold by auction and was purchased by a most 
eccentric man, the Rev. Arthur Triggs, who had a strong Cornish 
accent, and generally commenced his prayers by saying, “O Lord, 
be pleased to listen to thy dust ;” reminding us of another story of 
an extempore prayer in public—“ O Lord, bless Thy dust, and Thy 
dust’s dust, and Thy dust’s dust’s dust.” Mr. Triggs’s petitions 
seemed the familiar talks of a man with his friend. But his con- 
gregation gradually fell off, and then with practical good sense he 


remarked, ‘‘ Now that the pews are empty, it is time I went ont at 
the door.” 














Squire Sack. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Part I. 


THE CHRISTENING. 


“ Looker ’ere, my leddy, ’isname’s Jack. I’m d——d.” Then the 
speaker paused and rubbed his red forehead with a redder silk 
bandana, and glared out of bloodshot eyes at the pillows of the 
bed near by, on which rested a woman’s head, shrouded in a 
voluminously frilled muslin nightcap. The eyes in that head 
were calmly fixed on the tapestry canopy that roofed in the 
massive four-post bedstead, and did not turn to meet those of the 
speaker. 

The latter left off rubbing his forehead, and, with a sort 
of involuntary curiosity, glanced up at the canopy likewise, as if 
to see what the listener saw there. With a grunt which one of 
his own fat hogs at the home byres might have emulated, he 
turned his eyes once more to his wife’s face, for she was his wife: 
the wife of his choice, the wife of his big country house, the wife 
of his earlier prime, the wife of his everything except of his 
bosom. Lady Dorothy had never been quite that. 

“T dunt care ef all the passons in ” (the Squire named that 
department in the eternal sociology in which a commonly-accepted 
canon establishes the fact that parsons are not), “no, not ef every 
man-jack of ’em chris’und ’im Roger, ’is name’s Jack. I'll ’av ’im 
chris’und over again, my leddy, I’m d d.” 

He swallowed bard as if the expletive had lodged like a fish- 
bone in the epiglottis, then rose and walked to the wide fireplace, 
where a huge log of wood smouldered on the brass-fronted dogs, 
and stretched his hands to the fire, muttering sotto voce : 

“Tm d d ef I dunt!” 

Perhaps he meant the words to go up the chimney with the 
smoke. There was room enough there for them. Possibly the 
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architects of those days reflected upon the quantity of strong 
language that had to go up the chimneys, and constructed accord- 
ingly. 

The lady dropped her eyelids and sighed audibly. 

Lady Dorothy’s sighs had been wasted carbonic acid gas for a 
long time so far as her husband was concerned, but when a man’s 
wife crowns his wishes for an heir to his name and estate after 
fourteen years of disappointment, it is excusable in the man if he 
recover somewhat from his sigh-deafness. 

The Squire of Bassetwyke slowly straightened his back, and 
looked sideways at his wife. 

“ Feel all right, my leddy ?” 

My lady answered not, therefore her lord gave the charred 
log a hard kick with the toe of his muddy top-boot, and watched 
the consequent sparks which flew up the chimney as if to form an 
appropriate tail to his cometic expletive. 

“T say, Dorothy, my lass ”—he was standing between the bed- 
curtains by this, and had laid one hand tentatively where the 
shape of his wife’s could be distinguished under the coverlet-— 
“dunt ’ee fret, When Banty (this was his favourite cocker- 
spaniel)—when Banty litters she just suckles her pups and leaves 
me or Kit to name ’em. Can’t ’ee do as she do, and let me name 
our pup? Do now, there’s a good lass.” 

The lady’s head moved wearily on the pillows, and the face 
was averted from the speaker. The latter stooped a little to 
recover sight of the pale features. 

“There’s al’ays been a Jack Darrel, Dorothy, Jack Darrel of 
Bassetwyke ; they ’ang together like sucking-pig and Chris’mas. 
Dunt ’ee go and try to part em. I'd a’most rather .... I would 
by ——, keep on as we were, and let the old place go to Paston 
Darrel’s son Jack when I’m gone. I say, Dorothy, my dear,” he 
stooped lower yet, and the big heavy countenance softened visibly, 
“let me ’ave my way in this, and I'll pay off all your brother 
Tregantle’s debts ; I'll set him clear, and I'll be a good husband to 
’ee, Dorothy, all my days. Give us a buss, my lass, and say done, 
and you see ef I dunt keep my word.” 

Not loud, but very distinct and positive withal, came the reply. 

“ Mr. Darrel, you very well know that nothing I can say will 
alter what has been done. My son has been christened Roger 
. according to the rites of the Church, and there is an end to it. If 
you had stayed at home and taken the direction of affairs, the 
child might have been named as you wish. It is too late to think 
about that now.” 


“Too late, eh? Well, maybe it is and maybe it isn’t, my 
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leddy ; but ef you live to be as old as Mathusalem’s wife, I dunt 
think you'll see a Roger Darrel ride owner over Bassetwyke.” 

There was a point to the shaft thus shot by the Squire, and it 
touched some nerve of apprehension in the listener, for the eye- 
lids jerked upwards, and into the fully-opened eyes—fine, but hard- 
looking eyes they were—there came a kindling expression of 
anxiety. Her husband did not notice it, for he had stepped back, 
and the curtain-folds had fallen between them. 

The black oak staircase creaked beneath his ponderous tread as 
he descended to the wide circular hall of his great manor-house, 
where, high out of clear eye-shot, hung rigid-formed portraits of 
Darrels in rigid narrow oaken frames, umbrous in colour, shadowy 
in delineation, and generally unprepossessing. Here and there, 
on handsome carved brackets of the same dark wood, lay perfectly 
complete human skulls with not a missing tooth. (The Darrels 
were celebrated for their immunity from the sceptic ravage that 
the Preacher so feelingly refers to in the third verse of his twelfth 
chapter.) The ghastly whim of an old Darrel who had brought 
his own bloody crown out of Worcester fight, where he had left a 
less fortunate son and brother, was responsible for this feature in 
the decoration. A very large and splendid piece of silversmith’s 
work in the shape of a lamp depended by two silver chains from 
the domed roof of stained glass. There was a suggestiveness of 
ecclesiasticism about its elaborate ornamentation that harmonised 
with the half-accepted legend anent its abstraction from a Spanish- 
American cathedral by an ancestor of the Squire. 

Altogether the effect of the hall, with its tall, dark, diverging 
j doors and deep doorways, was far from lively ; yet there was some- 

how an appropriateness evident between the big-bodied, massive- 

framed man and the nest where he had been hatched, and whence 
| the flights of his full-fledgedom had been brief and infrequent. 
a The Squire’s mental fibre lacked a number of the constituents 
| of a nicely-balanced intelligence, and decision was not amongst 
them. He could be obstinate too, but was more customarily rapid 
in deciding than rooted in abiding by a decision. Contracted in 
his sympathies and in his views by the hedgerows of local land- 
lordism and class privilege, which flourished rankly on either side 
of the narrow pathway of his life; tory from the scalp of his wig 
to the buckles of his square-toed shoes, with a vague unavowed 
disloyalty that was almost hope, oscillating between St. John at 
the Treasury and James Stuart at St. Germains; continually at 
secret variance with an avowed loyalty to the Hanover House 
under whose rule he sat secure, John Darrel was just John Darrel 
of Bassetwyke, good landlord, indifferent justice of the peace, and 
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decidedly bad scholar. The whole of his learning, polite, political 
and canonical, might easily have been contained in the shell of 
one of the walnuts that grew on the six tall trees surrounding his 
bowling-green plat. Famous trees they were, comparatively new 
importations just then, for it was Dutch William’s taste for 
peeling nuts that led to extensive cultivation of the fragrant- 
leaved trees in his new realm. 

Beeves, hoggets, tegs; horses, hounds, hares; cobwebby port, 
October ale and hollands-geneva; dominoes, dice and shuffile- 
board, were topics within the compass of the Squire’s understand- 
ing and that of his acred neighbours with whom he discussed and 
swore over them; but it was not safe for him to push out like 
Genoese Colon into the unknown. 

Although there were many surrounding things beyond his ken, 
there was one that he knew perfectly—he knew his own mind ; 
realised fully when he set his heart upon a thing that he meant 
to have it, and pursued his object shrewdly enough. He com- 
prehended clearly what he wanted just then, and if he propped 
his broad back meditatively against the carved pilaster of the 
stair-balustrade, and stared with drooped eyelids at the crimsoned 
shaft of light sent by the autumnal sun through the Darrel blazon 
on the panes of the hall-dome, it was in no uncertainty of mood 
but only in uncertainty of method. 

Pendent from his fob-pocket and half-hidden by the unbuttoned 
flaps of his long waistcoat the Squire wore a bunch of seals, and 
amongst the seals hung a heavy silver whistle, in shape a mermaid 
with a twisted fishy tail. 

selow stairs, in the great buttery-room, which, with the yet 
greater kitchen and its offshoots, stretched an immeasurable 
space beneath Bassetwyke maunor-house, sat Christopher Chris- 
topher, more generally abbreviated into Kit-Kit, Squire Darrel’s 
man. A small spare man was Kit, wearing a cast coat of his 
master’s, brown in colour and a vast deal too large for him. Now 
between the mermaid and the man Kit there existed a well- 
recognised link: they were, so to speak, the two diaphragms of 
the telephone of the eighteenth century. 

Squire Darrel never called Kit, nor rang the bell for him; he 
whistled for him, and though Kit might be leisurely in answering 

“either bell or call, he was alert enough in attention to the whistle: 
et pour cause. The Squire, when irritated, had an impatient habit 
of distributing surrounding objects promiscuously, and Kit’s head 
and the Squire’s jack-boot had once or twice occupied the same 
spot in creation. When therefore the resonant shrill of the 
whistle smote upon Kit’s ear that autumn forenoon, the big 
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brown coat travelled nimbly up the stone steps leading from the 
servants’ quarters with the little man inside it. 

“Kit!” quoth his master, “ where’s the passon?” 

“Please yer honour, Mr. Youl’s in t’orchard along with t’ gar- 
dener.” 

“Tell ‘im I want ’im—in the clock-room. Ay, in the clock- 
room. And I say, Kit, set some ale and strong waters and pipes 
and baccy, and tell ’im I’m waiting for ’im.” 

The flat broad heels of the Squire’s boots sounded with masterful 
taps on the thick uncarpeted boards of the long corridor that ran 
straight from the rear-hall to the apartment known as the clock- 
rom. The high narrow-mullioned window that lighted the 
corridor was massively grated outside, with a!l sorts of spiked 
projections, to the grating of which the sparrows made resting- 
places and the garden-spiders stretching-props for their nets. 
And there Squire Darrel stood, still jingling his seals with one 
hand, and looked up at the few rooks which were trying to warm 
themselves in the pale sunshine on the topmost boughs of the elms. 
Many a time, when he was a boy, he had shot at their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers with his cross-bow from that window, 
and a recollection of the fact flashed upon him just then, while 
he waited for the parson and the strong waters and long clay 
pipes. He remembered that with all his shooting he had never 
hit a rook in those days. Many, many arrows (quarrels they 
were called then) had he lodged in the branches, there to lie till 
they rotted point and feather, or till they were shaken down from 
the swaying boughs by the blustering February gales; but he 
had never brought down a rook. “I’m ef I dunt ’it my 
mark this time, though.” 

So thinking the Squire turned round to satisfy himself that the 
approaching footfalls he heard were those he was expecting, and 
then passed through a doorway, over the lintel of which was a 
large black dial-clock with gilt figures and hands framed in 
carved oak-work, worthy of Grinling Gibbons. 

He was promptly followed by a short corpulent man dressed in 
a compromise between a cassock and a geneva gown of black 
camlet, rubicund and convivially good-humoured-looking, with 
plump fat-clothed features, set off by a tidily-curled Hanover wig. 
Behind came Kit, bearing a silver-handled oaken tray, laden with 
squat jugs and case-bottles, whose rotund necks and bosoms were 
adorned with silver insignia of the knighthood of potatocracy. 
There were Dantzic-water flocculent with gold leaf, Barbadoes 
cordial horsechesnut-coloured and oily, hollands schnapps yellow 
and smoke-flayoured, and red-brown home-brewed coronetted with 
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froth. Yard-long pipes with capacious bowls were there also, 
flanked by an earthenware barrel with leaden lid shutting in the 
dark knaster tobacco that had paid more or less duty on its 
transit from Rotterdam to Bassetwyke. 

“Well, passon, ’ave ye got all my Canterbury pippins inside 
ye? Ye’rea fond man to stuff yerself with cider-mash. Ye'll 
be getting a whis'ling colic. Blood and ’ounds, man, d’ye ever 
say grace before yer apples?” 

“Your worship’s pippins are safe and sound for me. Gardener 
Horrocks is not comely enough for Eve's part, and I was christened 
Caleb, not Adam.” 

“Chris’'und! Umph! Ay, you was chris’und Caleb, passon. 
I s’pose old Youl named ye and—and Ps 

The Squire had abandoned the tone of half-contemptuous 
bantering he had at first greeted his retainer with, and was 
stiffening himself into an attitude of aggressiveness. Suddenly, 
however, he dropped into a chair and tucked his feet under its 
stout lower bar. Kit, who stood attentive, hastened to tender the 
tray to his master. 

“Well, passon, I’ve got something to tell’ee,” continued the 
latter, “so fill a pipe and a rummer with what ye like best, and 
that'll not be Adam’s ale. Ye keep all the cold water for the 
brats,eh? The last dose ye took of it yerself was when ye was 
sprinkled, I expect, passon. Yer old dad, Jacob Youl, was a rare 
dog for Dutch schnapps and French brandy. Many and many a 
tub of it the old varmint hid in his mill under the grist bags. 
You keep yours in a safer place, Youl. The ’cisemen can’t 
rummage your round belly as they did the old man’s mill, or ye’d 
die under a hedge as he did.” 

Parson Youl filled a pipe and a tumbler in submissive silence. 
Reverend equanimity stood on sturdy legs in those days. 

The Squire followed the example, and each lighted his pipe 
by matches of thin-shaved pinewood with brimstove-tipped ends, 
which Kit ignited at a wax taper. Then the Squire resumed : 

“‘D’ye know why I sent for ye, passon ?” 

“My respected patron, I am always pleased to attend upon 
your wishes and to minister in every way in my power to your 
satisfactions and good pleasure. To share your confidence and 
alleviate your perplexities in a humble way I am always ready, 
honoured sir.” 

“Share my bottle, too, eh, passon ?” 

“The outpouring of the spirit, you know, Mr. Darrel, is in my 
vocation.” 


The patron blew out a mouthful of smoke without noticing the 
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parson’s remark. He rather resented the attempted pun as a 
liberty on the part of his dependent. 

“ Kit, where’s Bulfit and the babby ?” 

“Tf it please yer honour, warn’t they in my leddy’s room ?” 

“No! Look here, Kit; go’ee and let Bulfit know I want to 
see “er and the child. Dunt say nothing before my leddy nor 
nobody ; but tell Bulfit I’ve a guinea for her, and she’s to bring 
the yunker down ’ere in a quarter of an hour. Now dunt’ee go 
and blunder it out, or I’m ef I dunt play lillibullero on that 
carcase of yours; but I'll give ye a guinea too ef ye bring ’em 
down quietly. D’ye mind me?” 

A look passed between master and man, then the last touched 
his forehead in salute and went on his mission. 

The parson’s face grew thoughtful in the little cloud of gray 
smoke hovering between him and the Squire. “Yer ’ealth, 
passon; and me, no ’eel-taps; they’re no good but to drown 
blue-botile flies in. So yer old dad ’ad ye named Caleb. I s’pose 
ef ye’'d ’ave chris'und yerself ye’d ’ave named yerself Roger. 
What the possessed ye to chrisn my pup Roger? ye! 
Did my leddy give ye a new crown piece for a chris’ning fee ? 
Ill warrant a Tregantle ’d not open fingers wider than five 
shillings could creep through. Hoo! Roger!” 

The spleenful emphasis with which the Squire puffed out the 
last word drew from his hearer a faint deprecating gesture. 

Mr. Darrel stared at him with lowering eyelids, grasping the 
while his emptied tumbler as though he meant to crush it, or, 
what was more likely still, hurl it at the placid smoothly-shaven 
countenance opposite him. 

“Look ’ee, passon ; ye chris’und ’im Roger to please my leddy. 
Now ye're going to chris’n ’im over again to please me.” 

Parson Youl allowed the waxed end of his pipe to slip slowly 
from between his lips, and looked through roundly-opened eyes 
at his patron. 

“ Honoured sir, as you most truly say, it was not I that named 
—I mean that chose that name for your son.” (The Squire 
leaned forward, his elbows resting on his knees, and watched the 
speaker.) ‘Lady Dorothy Darrel gave him that name, and in 
your absence, Mr. Darrel, I had no alternative but to follow her 
ladyship’s commands.” 

“No ’ternative, ’adn’t ye? Well, Passon Youl, ye’ll follow my 
commands now, or else ye’ll ’ave plenty of ’ternative.” 

Down went the fluted Flemish tumbler on the tray with a bang 
that would have shivered any nineteenth-century tumbler. 

“Ye washed in that name with Bassetwyke water, and 
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ye'll just wash it out with Bassetwyke water. There’s plenty of 
it in the well.” 

“Sir!” 

Squire Darrel’s eyeballs resembled those of the brindled mastiff 
that lay chained to the kennel outside the buttery gate. The 
parson had no partiality for the mastiff; he was wont to calculate 
the length of the chain that held it with liberal allowance, but 
if compelled to elect between the mastiff and the master as a 
possible antagonist, the man of peace would have taken his chance 
with the quadruped. The dog always growled before he bit ; the 
Squire did not. 

“I pay ye ten guineas a year, passon, and two suits” (the 
Squire pronounced the word “soots”), “and ye get yer fees and 
what not, yer belly-full of meat and drink, and yer bed to lay on, 
dunt ye?” 

“T do, sir, and I thank your liberality.” 

“And ye get yer Chris’mas-box and yer Easter-gift, and I 
dunt know what beside, eh ?” 

“Thanks to your honour’s goodness.” 

The parson’s discomfort was so evident as he sucked feebly at 
his extinguished pipe that his patron looked somewhat mollified. 

“Well, passon, never mind all that; I’m going to raise yer wages 
ten guineas and give ye a new gown, bands and all, and ye’re 
going to chris’n the child over again—chris’n ‘im Jack. There 
now, they'll be down ’ere directly ; we'll ’ave one more glass afore 
they come, so fill up.” 

The parson’s jaws closed so convulsively that he bit off the 
mouthpiece of his pipe. 

“Mr. Darrel! you—you can’t do it; it’s too late, my honoured 
patron, I would——” 

The vein-traced sclerotice of the Squire’s eyeballs grew to a 
deeper red and glowered at his companion’s face, but his voice 
remained at a low-pitched growl. 

“Can’t do it, eh? Oh yes I can, passon.” 

From the depth of his waistcoat pocket Mr. Darrel drew a 
lengthy leathern bag tied with a thong, which he proceeded to 
unwind, then, inserting his hand, he withdrew a handful of guineas 
and counted out ten of the coins upon the table. 

“There; ten Georges for one Jack, passon, and one over for 
chris’ning fee, and maybe a legacy when I'm maggot’s meat to 
crown all. Aint that better than yer ’termative or what-ye-call- 
it? Barty Crutchley ’ud jump at yer empty shoes, and there are 
colder places than Bassetwyke hearthstone when the snow’s down. 

Parson Youl scratched his wig all awry, but never an escape 
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from his dilemma could he scratch out of it. The possibility of 
diocesan censure was deterrent but future, the probabilities of 
patronal explosion terrible and present. He expostulated, but it 
was always submissively. He even hinted a possibility of erasure 
and substitution in the parish register, which was in his custody 
in the vestry at Bassetwyke church, but the Squire would none 
of his suggestions, and the parson had to swallow his scruples 
with his spiced ale. 

After all, if he yielded it would take a long search to find the 
sinless one to cast the first stone at him. From the Mother of all 
living who listened to the Father of all lies, down to the witty 
lady who could resist everything except temptation, video meliora 
has been tripped up by deteriora sequor. 

A couple of taps at the door-panel preceded the apparition of 
Margaret Bulfit, big and buxom, wife of the head-keeper, whose 
two-months-old baby was languishing upon lacteal substitutes in 
the lodge cradle, that Lady Dorothy’s first-born might fatten 
upon his natural aliment. Comfortably lulled upon an ample 
resting-place, she held a small infant in a laced robe, the length 
of which afforded abundant allowance for the wearer’s growth. A 
dainty cap, almost hidden under a swan’s-down fringed hood, en- 
compassed a baby-face, pink and pretty with the prettiness of 
helplessness. 

Nurse Bulfit curtsied with importance, tempered by reverence. 

Kit hovered retiringly in the doorway. 

“Umph! Come in, Bulfit. ’Ow’s my leddy?” 

“Nicely, please your honour.” 

“Umph!” 

The Squire hardly knew how to proceed. The end in view he 
) had in clear apprehension, but the modus operandi was a little 
complicated. He felt that Parson Youl ought to relieve him, and 
spoke to that sorely agitated individual somewhat irritably. 

“Well, passon, are ye ready ?” 

Parson Youl bowed, looked at Nurse Bulfit, dropped his glance 
to the baby’s face and then raised it to his patron’s. 

“T had better fetch a prayer-book, sir.” 

The Squire linked prayer-book and an anathema in close 
conjunction, scowling at the parson the while, and blurted 
out : 

“Didn’t ye read all that over him before? Just you get on 
and sprinkle ’im and call ‘im Jack. Bring the yunker ’ere, 
Bulfit. I’m going to ’ave ’im chris’und over again. None of yer 

togers for me. My leddy——” 

He stopped. Beer, brandy and bucolicism notwithstanding, the 
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gentlemanhood interwoven somewhere or other in the fibre of the 
old Darrel race rose up in insurrection, and barred the utterance 
of disrespectful words concerning his wife in the hearing of his 
dependants. 

Margaret Bulfit’s comely countenance suddenly transmuted 
itself into the presentment of one of Van Ostade’s heavy, stupid- 
faced boor-women. 

Kit advanced a step or two, and quietly closed the door. 

“D’y ’ear me, Bulfit? Bring the yunker till I take a look at 
so ia 

Squire Darrel appeared uncertain as to the manner babies 
ought to be handled, and showed a disposition to lift his son as he 
would a pup by the skin of the neck, but when Nurse Bulfit 
negatived the proceeding he accepted it good-humouredly, and 
slipped a couple of guineas into her willing palm. The sight of 
his son’s face combined, by some psychical chemistry, with the 
satisfaction he felt in disnaming him, as he held it, and evoked 
laughter of exultation: bull-bellowing kind of laughter such as 
that Cato, the black stock-bull in the Langmead pastures, was in 
the habit of indulging in whenever it succeeded in tossing one of 
the village curs during an improvised “ baiting.” 

“ Come, passon, get about it, man. We're all ready now. Kit 
ll bring us the chris’ning posset when it’s finished. Bulfit Il do 
for witness.” 

“Sponsors,” murmured the parson tentatively, “there’s no 
need for witnesses you know, Mr. Darrel.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Godparents, I mean, sir; godfather and godmother.” 

“Oh your godfathers and godmothers; or look’ee, parson, 
Kit ’ll do for one and Nurse Bulfit for t’other ; and the big punch- 
bowl yonder ‘ll do for the what’s-its-name to hold the water.” 

“ Ahem!” coughed the parson. 





But so it was concluded. With two servants for sponsors to 
bear the burden of his early transgressions, and a capacious silver 
punch-bowl for font, Jack, vice Roger, was baptized into the Chris- 
tian Church (which Squire Darrel took to mean a building made 
with hands), and accepted the initiation without so much as a 
“whimper, while Kit-Kit the sagacious, in the coat that fitted him 
a deal too much, stood respectfully behind his master, waiting for 
what might come next, but glad, in an indistinct way, that the 
embyro squire would grow up “ Jack.” 


“Go and tell ’em to saddle Caper Sauce and bring ‘im round, 
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Kit,” quoth the Squire. “This ‘ll be rare news at Fountains- 
Averil, Whoo-whoop, Roger !” 

The death halloo, given with all the afflatus of the old fox- 
hunter’s lungs, rumbled away to the very attics of his mansion. 


Pant II. 


THE COMING OF AGE, 


Wueat was nearly ten shillings a bushel and the white-meal loaf 
close upon two shillings the quartern. Potatoes were unknown, 
but cabbages were cheap, so the five millions of Britons “ who 
never would be slaves” lived inside their smockfrocks and ate 
cabbage and tended the fat oxen and plethoric swine which they 
generally tasted once a year at Christmas-tide, or Yule-tide, as they 
called it, and pulled their forelocks to the equally fat squires and 
plethoric dames, who tasted beef and pork every day of their life, 
and paid their four shillings a week as a right worthy freeman’s 
dole. Oh, the liberality and the hospitality of the good olden time, 
when the tables of the fine old English gentlemen groaned beneath 
the spiced rounds and the Lrawned pig, and the peasants groaned 
hollowly in their pinched stomachs. Dear bread meant store of 
guineas in the greasy leathern purses that the tenants brought 
with them on audit-day; and high rent meant a whacking balance 
at the squire’s bankers or in the land steward’s strong-box, for by 
no means could every land proprietor sign his name to a cheque 
in those days. 

The glamour that scintillates about the dead centuries is little 
else than the phosphorescence of decay. The burden that galls 
the shoulders of to-day ever seems heavier than that which fretted 
the withers of yesterday, for there are few bad times in the past 
or in the future; badness is a sensible quality of the present only. 
Yet the century and a half ago that landed the peoples into the 
“‘ ood-old-days” lobby of the house of Time jas buried beneath 
their dust some of the real heartiness of life ; od xepayeds xepape? 
xotéet is truer to-day than it used to be when potters were less 
numerous and pots dearer. Hodge laughed more heartily, when 
he did laugh, a hundred and fifty years ago; and albeit the land- 
lord to whom he was serf, thrall and helot rolled into one, troubled 
himself little about his body’s welfare and less about his soul’s, 
Hodge had more contentment because he had fewer ambitions. 
The first of the patriarchs was in paradise only so long as he was 
ignorant: as soon as he took a bite out of that fatal apple off the 
good-and-evil tree he became a wiser and a sadder man. All said 
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there really was a deal of jollity in those stiff old Tudor manor- 
houses despite their incongruities and their Georgian metamor- 
phoses. Dives fared at all events copiously every day and 
rollicked uproariously every night, while Lazarus was often called 
in as a spectator if not as a participator, so that the mere sight of 
so much wassail and bravery inebriated his fancy. He snuffed 
the fumes of prosperity, though he rarely supped the wine until 
he came to accept Sir Bountiful’s gospel that that was best for 
him, just as he accepted Lady Bountiful’s penny-royal tea and oil 
of marjoram for his colics, and newt’s fat and coriander for his 
rheumatisms; and if he was a deal worse off than his descendant 
who sits at home at ease in sulky consciousness of the dignity and 
the privileges of “strike” and of the tyranny and autocracism of 
eapital, he foresaw it very dimly, if at all, for the messiah of 
Discontent had not then been incarnated, and there was no 
preacher of the evangel of Grumble. 

Wassail and bravery, forsooth! Here is a picture of them. 

Cumberland was getting his Dettingen jack-boots greased (the 
Fontenoy pair were stowed away in the lumber closet of unmen- 
tionable things). Newcastle and his brother Pelham were pouring 
out dispatches in logogram to lords-lieutenants of counties, while 
Sovereign George, fresh from Hanover, though gasconading at 
Finchley, was having his trunks packed at Kensington in view of 
eventualities driving him back to his Electorate. 

London was listless, the Guelphic exegesis of the Protestant 
succession not having answered expectation, while Edinburgh had 
the bag-pipe fever, and was suffering with “over-the-water-to- 
Charlie” upon the brain. But only echoes of the political 
fermentation reached the remote hamlets and inland villages, such 
as Bassetwyke. News letters, The Gazette, and one or other of 
the Mercuries or Daily Posts, badly printed on bad paper, that 
represented the press of the age, got now and then into the post- 
boys’ bags, and were slowly jogged over the detestable by-lanes, 
then regarded as endurable arteries of traflic throughout the 
kingdom, for if Adam was the first man McAdam was the first 
road-maker, and the ways of the second were more praiseworthy 
than those of the first; but the items of information conveyed by 
these media were little more than Court tattle or the lucubrations 
. of coffee-house politicians, stale when correct, and generally both 
stale and incorrect. 

There was in truth a more solid reason for Squire Darrel’s 
unconcern respecting the political outlook than could be explained 
upon the ground of indifference to dynastic revolution. Apart 
from the fact that age and decaying energies had deadened within 
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him the unrest of his inherited political creed, and of the meagre- 
ness of reliable information that filtered through the miles separating 
Bassetwyke from Kensington and Whitehall, stood forth the, to 
him, engrossing circumstance that twenty-one years, less one day, 
had sped by since Lady Dorothy had dashed the hopes that Paston 
Darrel, her husband’s contingent heir, had nursed during fourteen 
years by bringing forth her only and doubly christened son, to 
become a continual bone of contention between herself and the 
Squire. 

What mattered it, argued the port-soaked old sensualist, 
whether England were ruled by Guelph or Stuart in comparison with 
the question of who ruled at Bassetwyke? The army purveyors 
might be foraging far and near for stores and cattle for Cumber- 
land’s army at Stafford and for Wade’s at York, but the fat ox to 
be roasted whole under Yewell Beacon took precedence of all the 
wants of the Duke’s Hessians and the Marshal’s dragoons in Squire 
Darrel’s estimation. 

His hair was quite silvery now beneath his wig, with its stiffly 
rolled “ queue” that the villagers spoke of as pigtail. His cheeks 
hung in wrinkled jowls, and his eyes looked out from a creased 
and cross-lined setting, through which the thin purple veins 
meandered. His lower lip was tremulous too, and allowed the 
large white teeth to show even and strong as a hound’s. Yet the 
fierce irritability of the face had got toned down by a something 
of sorrowfulness that had displaced its old look of confident self- 
dependence. Broad, massive, corpulent he was still; but as it 
was with the great Chaldean’s dream-image, so with the Squire: 
his bulk rested perceptibly on feet of mingled iron and clay, and 
evidence of the clay predominated. There was plenty of authori- 
tativeness in the weakening old brain, no lack of coarse impera- 
tiveness in the stubborn old will; but each was diluted by 
querulousness, and Squire Darrel was more easily to be managed 
on the whole than of yore. 

He was standing on the dew-wet grass of the mathematically 
squared lawn before the capestoned terrace, looking on and 
not infrequently adjuring in eighteenth-century philippic the 
labourers who were rearing a mighty fir-pole cut from Capley 
Firs, one of the outlying plantations of his roomy demesne. The 
pile was to be wreathed and garlanded in flowers and verdure, 
with far-reaching radii of evergreen interspersed with hollyhock 
and sun-flower blossoms; for the autumn was propitious and 
Flora had been lavish and persistent in her gifts that year. 
There was a Bacchus fearfully and wonderfully designed in 
plaster presiding over whitewashed ale barrels, not untastefully 
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encircled by twisted ropes of unthreshed barley and vine-tendrils, 
whereat King Argus, sovereign of all the Bassetwyke peacocks, 
gazed with drooped tail and erect egret, as though in ornithological 
meditation upon the eligibility of the whole affair as a roosting- 
place. There was a blaze of colour from the formal parterres 
divided by the red gravel walks and bounded by the sunk fence 
over which the wide park showed its yellowing beeches, elms, oaks 
and chestnuts, and its crimson-berried ashes and hawthorns. The 
russet leaves had carpeted the green-sward with patches of 
bronze here and there, and small herds of fallow and roe-deer 
were sniffing amongst them with occasional stampings of hoof. 
Bassetwyke was a very fair heritage; and never more fair than at 
the season of ingathering when Nature wore her imperially 
embroidered robes of maturity. Yet somehow Squire Darrel was 
conscious that as he looked abroad over his territory, after swear- 
ing his full at bailiff Kit-Kit, for to such elevation had Kit climbed, 
without ceasing for that to be his master’s indispensable satellite, 
its familiar picturesqueness of massed foliage and level sward, of 
clumped woodland and glancing fish-ponds, of antlered deer and 
running pheasants, did not offer him a panorama of unmixed 
satisfaction. Through the chestnut trees of the straight avenue 
he distinguished the ivy-hidden tower of the church where Parson 
Youl preached parliamentary righteousness and his congregation 
groaned praise to the accompaniment of a flageolet and an oboe, 
and of late the Squire had looked often and moodily in that 
direction; not, perhaps, that his thoughts were more heavenly 
than of old, but the vault shelves where the volumes of the Book of 
Darrel were ranged were there, and he could not but feel that the 
binding of another volume was getting frayed at the corners. 
He had played out a great part of his life-game, and was in 
reluctant fashion half-suspicious that the result was not worth 
the candle. The success of a man’s life is by no means the 
measure of its failure. Squire Darrel might not so have ex- 
pressed his ruminations, but they were of that nature notwith- 
standing. He had gambled high in the hazard of matrimony, 
and thrown the sixes. Had the stakes turned out good currency 
or base? What a sarcastic smile would have deranged the 
straight-lipped mouth of Lady Dorothy Darrel could she have 


* understood the fretful shrug of the shoulders with which her 


spouse dismissed this sometimes self-imposed problem. Gourmand 
and gourmet he had stuffed and bibbled, but game-pie and venison 
haunch outlast the appetite that jades in the seventies, while céte 
dor and tinta da Paleng lose their delicate roughness for the 
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palate whose papille have been abraded by the deluges of a life- 
time. He had imperiously required of his wife an heir to his 
possessions and cursed the lady’s obstinacy, as he mentally qualified 
it, during the first fourteen years of their married life, until Diana, 
Ceres, Cybele or Pomona, according to Parson Youl, whose 
intimacy with Greek pantheology was scarcely orthodox, had 
smiled at length upon his imprecatory sacrifices, and Nurse 
Bulfit, bibs and tuckers, powder-puffs and pap-dishes, had risen 
above the horizon of the Squire’s existence. The above are 
enumerated because they were far more in evidence than the 
cause of which they were the effects. Lady Dorothy held, 
apparently, that her child was born in the possessive case and 
settled upon her, like her pin-money, by deed of Providence. 

Ay; wife, good cheer and heir, the three great successes of his 
life, he had grasped them all. Opulence had waited on him in 
his cradle and never deserted him; the drudgery of the three 
“r’s” his childhood had dodged unrebuked; the rough riot of 
the prize-fight, the cockpit and the bullring; the two-bottle 
saturnalia of the bibulous squires whose acres joined his own ; 
the hard riding on his cock-tailed hunters with ‘“Chummy” 
Monkton’s deliberate pack, or the turnip-toiling after his heavy- 
sterned pointers; such and like these were the actualities of his 
manhood—they were mostly only pictures now in his memory- 
gallery. 

And in his old age? 

“Umph !” 

Umph is not found in the dictionaries; it does not belong to 
any particular language, and yet it is the residuum to very many 
meditations, the bridge that overspans the deep of many dis- 
satisfactions. 

Squire Darrel standing on the incline to the sunk-fence with 
hands folded behind his back, full in the patch of sunshine that 
lay between the shadows of two red beeches, was conscious of the 
aloneness that had crept in through some fissure into the fortress 
of his daily life. 

The mould of vanity was lichening over the fallen days of his 
past—ay! of his past; that dismal tense of life when the days, 
months, years lie prostrate, piled-up ruins. Blessing on the 
charity that makes moss to grow over ruins! 

The morning, for an autumn one, was full of soft airs. The 
reddening bramble-trailers where the tit-mice twittered at the 
angle of the orchard wall seemed to warm in the sun-flush, and 
the procrastinating swallows, who always seem to put off till 
to-morrow the migrating that they might do to-day upon the 
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flimsiest pretext, swooped and fluttered high up in the bright 
atmosphere. 

Yet the old Squire shivered, and then looked behind him with 
latent indignation in his faded gray eyes ready for outpour on 
any chance observer of his weakness. But there was none near 
enough except decrepit old Touzle, the badger-hound, who had a 
chronic shiver of his own. 

Two of the under-keepers were struggling up the by-path out- 
side the fence under the burden of a buck ready gralloched and 
depending by its tied hoofs from a stout sapling. A dray full of 
benches, boards and tressels, followed by a waggon high piled 
with primrose-coloured straw, was groaning along the avenue. 
Villagers wheeling barrow-loads of foliage and garden flowers 
trooped in the intervals, and dofied their head-gear as they passed 
the magnate who owned them and their belongings, from their 
hob-nails to the house leek on their mouldy cottage-thatch. 
Through the small-paned windows of the dining-hall was seen a 
waving of brightly dyed stuffs and the mancuvring of uphol- 
sterers, while a bevy of women servants in ribbon-bound mob- 
caps and looped skirts fluttered about the dormer casements. 

The Squire paid little heed, but tramped heavily over the lawn, 
leaving a track of scattered dew behind him, until he reached an 
arched trellis overrun with faded woodbine and bachelor’s but- 
tons. Sweetbriar and southernwood were somewhere near, for 
their scent hung in the air, and the old man thought it emphasised 
his aloneness. 

“That rascal Jack liked sweetbriar blossom when ’is ome was 
at Bassetwyke, before my leddy smuggled ’im away to Caradun, 
and ’anded ’m over to that rag-and-tatter peer, er brother, Tre- 
gantle, when ’e was appointed plenipo at ‘ Toorin,’ —— ’im!” 

The Squire heaved a sigh out of the depths of his abdomen 
and puffed it away. 

“ Ah, Jack, Jack! ye might ’ave come ’ome a day or two earlier, 
ye rascal. Ye’ve put it off to the last day, ye young dog you! 
D—e! No, Jack, I dunt mean that. I aint seen ’ee for four 
whole years, but I’ll be main glad when ye come.” 

There was such a quayering sound in the last sentence of the 
old father’s soliloquy, for his breath went forth in words to mingle 


-with the wafted scent of the briar and the southernwood, that 


Touzle, who was licking his wet paws with abhorrence of dew 
written large on his scarred countenance, whined in fellowship 
and sympathy. 


“Hie, you! What’s to do at Fountains-Averil?” This to a 
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mounted servant in the Monkton livery, who came trotting on a 
big roan gelding up the drive. 

“A letter for yer ’onour, from Squire Cholmondley.” 

The missive was extracted from the crown of the bearer’s 
three-cornered hat and handed to the addressee, who turned it 
over, examined the great sprawling seal, and then looked in the 
direction of his own house. 

“Where the pest is Passon Youl? ’E’s never at ’and when I 
want ’im. Well, Collins, go to the kitchens and get some ale and 


beef, and tell ’em to send the passon to me, will ’ee, like a good 
fellow?” 


“What do ‘Chummy’ want,I wonder?” mused Mr. Darrel. 
“Tt ain't money; he sold all that young stock t’other day. 
Going to have the ’ounds out, I warrant. I ear there’s a lot 
of cubs in the Yewell spinnies.” 

The old Squire cast a meditative glance in the direction of 
Fountains-Averil, Cholmondley Monkton’s place, the gilt weather- 
cocks on which shone through the intervening trees a mile or 
more away. 

“°F ’ll be sottish drunk to-night if he do, and forget all about 
Jack’s coming of age to-morrow, and I'd miss ‘ Chummy’s’ three- 
times-three and one more.” 

Again he stared at the letter, and then tore it open, sending 
splinters of red wax over the path; but he could make nothing 
of the contents, and no wonder, as he held the paper inverted. 

“What the —— is keeping Youl? Let’s see, to-day ’s Monday, 
so he ain’t marrying nor chris’ning no one, the old fee-grabber. 
Swilling ale and stuffing ’isself with toasted pippins, I bet.” 


With a sudden drag at his fob he hauled out the mermaid end 
blew a shrill summons to Kit, who threw down a mattock and 
hastened to his master. 

“ Kit, go for the passon and bid him bring his goggles, or 
there ll be another run for them; and dunt ’ee stop gabbling 
with Collins in the kitchen. I can’t think what Monkton wants 
to write me about. Did ye ear that the pups were to go out 
cub-hunting ?” 

Kit had not heard so, and started off at a good pace for the 
house. As the Squire watched him, a figure at the central window 
of Lady Dorothy’s apartment attracted his notice. He knew at 
once that it was “my leddy” herself, and she was waving a 
handkerchief. 

“What the —— do she want?” 
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Then he wheeled round on his heels and scanned the avenue 
whence the ring of fast-trotting horse-hoofs reached him. He 
shaded his eyes with both hands, crumpling up the Monkton 
letter in one of them. 

“ By the goddess of War, here’s Jack!” 


With a triumphant shake of his hands above his suddenly 
flushing face the old man started at a tottering run towards the 
iron gates opening from the flower gardens upon the avenue, and 
then stopped with a stumble as a twinge of his deadly enemy 
darted up his foot. 

“___ the gout! Bless the boy, I'd like to meet ’im ’alf way, 
but I can’t. That’s Clover he’s riding. I’m main glad ’e’s kept 
the old ’orse. ’E ain’t forgot Bassetwyke in them outlandish 
parts, after all.” 

From the rheumy old eyes had rolled two round drops of water— 
the Squire would not have recognised them as being tears—that 
fell, unheeded by the shedder, amongst the dewdrops on the grass. 


The angels probably know how to separate the waters from the 
waters. 


“ How be ’ee, Jack?” 

Mr. Darrel had braced himself into a doubtful composure as he 
threw this greeting to his son, while the latter, grasping a hand- 
ful of mane, slid easily out of the saddle, and tucking his long- 
lashed whip under one arm advanced open-handed to meet his 
father. 

“Gad, sir, if I were as sick as Job the sight of your face 
would cure me, as the king’s touch does the evil, I believe.” 

How the old hands and the young locked! How the withering 
eyes of age and the fresh strong glance of youth interchanged 
mute questionings ! 

“ By my life, Jack, but ye’ve grown—grown a big fellow—and 
—and a fine fellow too, a very fine fellow, though it’s me that 
says it. I’ve missed ’ee, Jack, at times all these years, for ye see 
I’m growing old and worn out. Me and old Touzle ain’t much 
count now.” 

“Much count, dad? It would be a sorry count to me that left 
* you out of the reckoning. Missed me, have you? Well, father, ’m 
home again now. You sent me away when the leaves were falling, 
and you’ve welcomed me back when they’re falling, and now I'll 
stay and roost under the bare branches. We won’t part any 
more, dad, eh?” 


“Pm if I sent ’ee away, Jack. It were she that did it. 
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Yer mother was afeared ye’d grow up a Darrel, I take it. That’s 
why she wanted ye chris’und Roger, after Roger Tregantle, the 
stinking Whig. Don’t say it was me that sent ’ee away.” 

The stalwart arm of Squire Jack was thrown round the old 
Squire’s broad shoulders, and pinned down the stiff queue, so that 
the head it ornamented was unable to turn. The laugh of the 
younger man was full of the heart merriment of untroubled youth. 

“No, no, dad. My mother is as proud of being a Darrel as 
she ought to be. I hope she’s hearty. Was that she I saw 
waving a kerchief at the window?” 

“Oh ay, she’s hearty enough,” said the Squire in a comical 
grumble, as though “my leddy’s” heartiness were a doubtful 
advantage, and trying the while to free his queue from its 
captivity without rebuffing his son’s embrace, for the touch of his 
son’s arm was strangely stirring the aloneness from his life. 

“We'll go on to the ’ouse and see er. Are those your fellows ? 
Ye’d better send ’em round to the stables with the nags. Ye was 
in the saddle early, Jack, I’m thinking, by the mud on’em. “Ave 
ye broken yer fast, lad? Any way a babacued collop ‘ll do ’ee no 
‘arm, and there’s a buck fit for the king hanging in the game- 
room. Talking about the king, Jack, they say——” 

“T know, sir.” 

Squire Jack interrupted the old man with gentleness of tone, 
but very manfully. 

“Umph! is it true then, Jack?” 

“Tt is quite true that King George is king of Great Britain, 
sir, and quite likely that he’ll die so.” 


“Oo, Jack, that’s out of one of my Lord Tregantle’s speeches, 
ain’t it?” 


Waddling along the broad gravelled drive, the form of Parson 
Youl came in view, his black gown flying round him like bats’ 
wings. Very much more rotund in circumference, greatly more 
adipose in face was the Bassetwyke divine; but there was a 
genuineness about the expression of satisfaction sparkling in his 
fat-cushioned eyes as they rested on his patron’s son that quite 
transfigured the gross little countenance. 

The old Squire nodded to him with a grunt; the young one 
doffed his laced hat with a becoming courtesy, full of the suave 
ease of courts and embassies. 

“ Now God’s blessing and your servant’s hearty welcome home 
be with you, Squire. Well may the sun shine on this good 
morning, for a more proper gentleman than it shines on at this 
moment hasn’t been seen at Bassetwyke this generation. You're 
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the living likeness of his honour when he was in his earlier 
prime.” 

The jolly little rotundity bowed ceremoniously to his patron as 
he added this miratory clause to his laudation of Squire Jack. 

“Odds fish! passon, ye can talk sense somewhiles. Jack has 
grown up a Darrel, arn’t he? Ye never saw Royston Darrel, my 
father’s brother, who killed Lanty Grimswade? They fought in 
the churchyard at Little Bedloe, and Royston put a foot of cold 
iron through Lanty’s kidneys. Lanty was counted the best 
small-sword man in the kingdom. Well, Jack is Royston all over ; 
even to the cleft in ’is chin; ye are indeed, Jack.” 

And so they gossiped on their way to the portico, with its 
double columns smothered in garlands up to the heavy friezes 
and down to the wide white steps. 


At a glance might be discovered that Squire Jack was a 
popular personage amongst the household. The greetings of 
men and women, of lads and lasses, and there was no lack of 
them, were exceptionally marked by the strange cordial loyalty 
which was a remnant of the ancient feudalism that dignified old 
names, old blood, old tradition, with a prescriptive authority and 
claim to duty and allegiance. It is curious what a deal of 
harrowing our forefathers took and rather gloried in from terri- 
torial and aristocratic harrows. 


A quite different welcome awaited Squire Jack in the long 
broad gallery, with its numerous tall windows to the front and 
its high dead wall with faded gilt tracery to the back, that was 
the resting-place for good, bad and indifferent portraits of 
generations of Darrels. There were a few paintings on panel 
of a different motif, notably a red, white and green sea-fight, 
wherein a big Spanish galleon was getting a lively time at the 
hands of a nondescript craft, chiefly streamer and ensign, smoke 
and quarter-gallery lanterns with a hull left considerably to a 
spectator’s imagination. 

The flooring of parquetrie and the silver-framed girandoles in 
regular succession between the windows lent an aspect of quiet 
_ dignity to the place quite in harmony with the figure of “my 
leddy,” who stood a little way back from the massively carved 
oaken balustrade encircling the stair-head. 

Tall, erect, slightly angular but unmistakably tres grande dame, 
cold, aquiline, penetrating in facial expression, attired in black 
brocade with prodigiously long stomacher and an unusually 
moderate hoop for the times, and, strangest of, all, her own 
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unpowdered hair dressed in tall erection, crowned by a Mechlin 
lace cap with falling lappets, Lady Dorothy Darrel stood with 
folded mittened hands to receive her son, Roger Darrel. She as 
utterly abjured “Jack” as she did disobedience to the eighth 
commandment or conformity to the doctrines of Whitfield and 
the Methodists. 

Squire Darrel, a step or two below his son, witnessed the 
meeting between “my leddy” and his heir in a sort of cynical 
taciturnity. He knew there was a gracious appropriateness about 
it, a high-bred yet affectionate quietude quite beyond his own 
attainment, but felt an uneasy suspicion that Squire Jack had 
slipped out of Bassetwyke vernacular into Tregantle euphuism, 
out of the mud-crashing tramping of Bassetwyke jack-boots into 
the step-picking gliding of red-heeled Court pantoufles. 


Lady Dorothy’s right hand was toying softly with the laced 
ends of her son’s cravat. Her usually clear incisive voice was 
cooing motherly tendernesses as an eagle might over her eaglet. 

“How much of this heart I hear beating have you brought 
home to your mother, Roger? Enough to make it endurable to 
you to stay with us and welcome in the new year?” 

“Blood an’ ’ounds, my leddy, ye dunt want to send im away 
again fore or after the new year, do ’ee? ” 

Impossible for bow to be more gracefully recognitory than that 
with which Lady Dorothy acknowledged her husband’s presence 
and remark, but she gave no direct reply; murmuring, instead, 
something about chocolate awaiting them in her morning-room, 
and suggesting rather than expressing an invitation to the old 
Squire to partake of it. 

“ Vastly obliged, my leddy, but yer chok’let and my ale” (he 
pronounced it “yale”) “play tantivy when they get together 
under my waistcoat. Me and Jack are going to breakfast on 
something that dunt beget the wind so, arn’t we, Jack ? ” 

Lady Dorothy’s disengaged fingers gripped a fold of the trailing 
skirt behind her, but not so much as the twitching of an eyebrow 
contradicted the soft acquiescence of the little reverence she made. 
Her life-rocks were not triturated by rushing deluges, but, by 
falling drops. 

“Well, son, after breakfast I shall expect you. I have not 
much news to give, but expect to hear plenty from you. Women’s 
eyes itch, you know, for a sight of the bubbles that float on the 
great world-river. It flows so far from Bassetwyke that it is only 
an occasional flood that brings it into view at all. You and the 
Squire will, I daresay, come to me by-and-by. Dorothy Scrope is 
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here. Four years have changed her, Roger; shall I tell her that 
they have changed you?” 

“Dorothy, mother! Is she here—little Dorothy Scrope, the 
maid with the sweet eyes! Oh no, Iam not changed. You need 
not tell her so though, I'll do that myself.” 

“ Ah! there is enough of the heart under this fine waistcoat to 
be worth offering, is there, Roger? We were thinking you might 
have left it beyond the Alps.” 

“Tt might have been, mother, if I had taken it with me.” 

“Well said, Jack Darrel! Id ’ave a bad taste in my mouth ef 
I ’ad to give the good-day to a furrener as the mother of my 
grandchildren. My leddy! I’m yer humble servant, and ef ye'll 
let me eat my words me and Jack u'll taste yer chok’let and kiss 
pretty Dorothy Scrope. She’s the lass for our lad. I’m d—, 
leastwise . . . ahem!” 


“The chocolate assuredly, Squire, but Dorothy must answer as 
to the kiss.” 





With the stately, gliding step familiar at Caradun Castle, my 
lady, her hand in her son’s, led the way to an apartment, the 
door of which was covered by a dark red curtain. Squire Jack 
put aside the folds, and obeying a gesture of his mother’s fan, 
passed with the old Squire into the room beyond. 


(To be continued in neat number.) 
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Che Coming Laureate. 


(A HUMBLE SUGGESTION.) 


Remembering my distant “ teens,” 
Among youth's fleeting happy scenes 
I see a damsel debonair 
With clustering curls of auburn hair, 
Album in hand—her dainty treasure— 
Who bids me answer at my leisure 
A lengthy series 
Of curious queries 
And make ex animo confessions 
Of all my private prepossessions ; 
Among the rest 
The question I could answer best, 
(For aught I cared the world might know it) 
The surname of my favourite Poet! 
And then below, 
The reason why I prized him so. 
I took the pen with grave propriety, 
And innocent of joke or fun, 
Wrote simply down the name, Anon., 
And added, “for his rich variety.” 
I might have writ, “for modest worth, 
And for his endless life on earth.” 


Full many a tuneful ode since then 

Has trickled from Anon. his pen, 

So here I proffer a suggestion 

To solve an urgent knotty question. 
Our Gracious Queen 

Has many bards to choose between, 

Ere she decides by patient test 

Of all good Poets who is best, 

This eagerly contested laurel 

Must mar her comfort at Balmoral. 
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THE COMING LAUREATE. 


I know she would rejoice (God bless her) 
To smooth such cares for her successor. 
Well, there is one, 
Tn all poetic diction clever, 
Who lives and flourishes for ever ; 
Should he receive this laureate crown, 
He never more would lay it down; 
His heart would never wax too merry 
Warm’d by that annual butt of sherry; 
His verse would never swell with pride 
Us minor poets to deride ; 
And if the disembodied ken 
The doings of us mortal men, 
"T would soothe the shade of Tennyson, 
If she would deign 
To place the wreath he wore below 
Without a stain 
Upon the lofty modest brow 
Of my Anon. 
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Samuel Palmer. 


Tue lives of few artists of the present century are better worth 
telling than that of Samuel Palmer, the landscape painter; and 
this is the case not because of any striking episodes or adventures 
in his career; but because of the high ideal he put before himself 
from the very first and the strenuous endeavour with which he 
worked to attain it. Time and time again failure seemed to 
stare him in the face, but scorning to acknowledge defeat, he 
toiled on with unremitting zeal and industry, and succeeded at 
last in conquering a proud place in the annals of British art. 
Like many another of our foremost painters, Samuel Palmer was 
London-born, having first seen the light in Surrey Square, 
Newington, on the 27th of January, 1805. But Newington was 
then a very different place to what it is now, and the artist used 
to tell how, from the upper windows of his childhood’s home, 
“ pleasant glimpses of sylvan Dulwich” might be caught, while 
the southern wind brought fresh fragrance from near-lying 
meadows and groves. His parents belonged to respectable middle- 
class families (his paternal grandfather being described as a 
prosperous city tradesman), and were upright, simple-minded 
people of the sort it is now customary to call “ old-fashioned.” 
The father was a bookseller, and appears to have been a man of 
considerable reading and culture. At one time he had a “call” 
to a Baptist pulpit in Walworth ; but it does not appear that his 
opinions in regard to theology had much influence upon his son, 
for we learn that from the very first he was attracted to the 
Church of England, and from first to last, throughout his whole 
life, he never faltered in his allegiance thereto. The son later 
gives a very pleasing account of his father, his kindly nature and 
love of letters ; and it is probable that, despite his theological bias 
and training, his religion was more of the heart than of the head. 
In one respect he seems to have done his son a disservice, 
treating him too tenderly, and possibly with too much indulgence, 
as parents are apt to do with their first-born. The result was, 
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physically, a want of robustness, and, mentally, a lack of that 
reticence and self-restraint which we always regard as one of the 
necessary adjuncts of the manly character. To the very last 
Palmer was inclined to “scream” and give way to his emotions 
like a child. It is hard to say, however, how much this was due 
to a naturally strong emotional and impulsive nature, and how 
much to that parental tenderness which, regarding him as too 
delicate for a public school, subjected him to the enervating 
influences of a home education. Howbeit, intellectually speaking, 
that education was not so unfortunate as in some cases it proves 
to be. Under his father’s guidance he was given the groundwork 
of a good English education, the chief pabulum of which appears 
to have been such substantial classical fare as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Jonson, Bacon, eic., combined of course, with that whole corpus of 
literature, philosophy, morals, and religion—the Bible. 

Subsequently, on the birth of a brother, he was put to Merchant 
Taylors’ School; but it would appear that before he had been very 
long there, or had had time to profit by its methods, he was taken 
away, in order that a talent for art, the indications of which were 
supposed to have been discovered, might be developed. 

Palmer himself considered that his parents mistook a passionate 
love for the traditions and monuments of the church, which led 
him to be always drawing its “cloistered abbeys, cathedrals, and 
minsters,” for a taste for art. The probability is that this “jiove” 
was born of an innate poetic sentiment—a sentiment which was 
undoubtedly his leading mental trait—and that had it not been 
compelled, as it were, into the artistic channel, it might have 
turned him to literature. That a fine poetic feeling was early 
developed is evident from the impression made upon his mind by 
two lines of poetry repeated to him when very young (four years 
old, he says), by a girl who was a servant in the family. They 
were standing at the window watching the rising of the moon 
behind an elm, and noting the maze of shadows it cast upon the 
‘vall, when the girl recited the couplet— 


“Fond man! the vision of a moment made! 
Dream of a dream, and shadow of a shade!” 


These lines and the impression they produced never faded from 
Palmer’s memory, and he used to say that not only did he never 
forget those moon-cast shadows, but he often tried to reproduce 
them with his pencil. At first his artistic studies were pursued 
to small effect; but it having been decided that he was to become 
a painter, a Mr. Wate, an obscure artist, was engaged to give him 
lessons. Hither this man’s instruction, or his own industry, must 
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soon have told to some purpose ; for we learn that at the age of 
thirteen Palmer not only exhibited at the British Gallery, but 
sold his picture. He was represented at the Royal Academy the 
same year by three pictures. This was in 1819, the year that 
Turner’s Orange Merchantman was exhibited in the Academy. 
The picture made as deep an impression upon the mind of the 
young artist as the maid-servant’s couplet, leading him then and 
afterwards to much futile imitation of the great Modern Master. 

But, though thus honoured by the Academy’s recognition (as 
well as again in 1820, when he exhibited one picture), he was still 
floundering on without proper guidance, and learning much that 
had afterwards to be unlearned. Abundant advice and assistance, 
however, was presently forthcoming ; for about this time he made 
the acquaintance of John Linnell, the famous landscape painter, 
then a young man of twenty-eight, but with a certain reputation, 
and in fairly good practice, as a portrait painter. His artist 
friends knew him also as possessed of a fine talent for landscape ; 
but it was still long years ere he won that high position to which 
he afterwards attained by sheer force of genius and will. Linnell 
was attracted by some of Palmer’s sepia drawings, recognised his 
undoubted ability, and gave him advice and encouragement. The 
young artist wrote in one of his memorandum books respecting 
his first introduction to Linnell : 


“ When I had learned to paint a little, by the time I had practised for 
about five years I entirely lost all feeling for art, nor did I see the greatest 
beauties of even the Dutch Masters, Cuyp, Ruysdael, &c.; so that I not 
only learnt nothing in this space of time that related to high art, but I 
was nearly disqualified from ever learning to paint. But it pleased God 
to send Mr. Linnell as a good angel from heaven to pluck me from tlie 
pit of modern art.” 


In another place he writes :— 


“Very soon after my deep humblement and distress, I resumed and 
finished my Twilight, and quickly took up my Joseph’s Dream, and 
sketched in my new sketch-book. Mr. L. called, and looking at my 
Joseph, sepias, and sketch-book, did give me indeed sweet encouragement.” 


Linnell’s advice to the young artist was to study the antique, 
and to begin at once a course of figure drawing. In these two 
things, as will be seen from his ‘ Life,’* Linnell considered to 
lie the Alpha, and almost the Omega too, of excellence in art. 
Linnell advised him also to give careful attention to the Old 
Masters, and especially to “Look at Albert Diirer.” This wise 
counsel Palmer never forgot, and that he profited by it is evident 
by the subsequent progress he made. 

* ‘Life of John Linnell’ (Bentley and Son). 
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But Linnell’s help to the young artist did not stop here. His 
own instructors in art had been chiefly John Varley and William 
Mulready, and to these two, as well as to William Blake, he 
introduced him. By all these remarkable men such an avid and 
susceptible mind as Palmer’s could not help being deeply influenced, 
but to none of them was he so deeply indebted as to Linnell and 
Blake. As regards the latter, there appears to have been an 
innate similarity between his mental properties and those of 
Palmer, and they became close friends at once. Palmer has 
given in his own characteristic manner an account of his first 
interview with Blake. 


“There, not inactive,” he writes, “though sixty-seven years old, but 
hard working on a bed covered with books, he sat up like one of the 
antique patriarchs, or a dying Michael Angelo. Thus and there was he 
making in the leaves of a great book (folio) the sublimest designs from 
his (not superior) Dante. He said he began with fear and trembling. I 
said, ‘Oh, I have enough of fear and trembling.’ ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘you'll do.’ ” 


This first meeting with Blake took place towards the end of 
1824, and betwixt that date and the month of August, 1827, when 
the painter-poet died, was compressed the friendship between the 
two men, and as part of the time Palmer was living at Shoreham, 
the amount of actual intercourse they enjoyed with each other 
could not have been very great. But it was enough to leave a life- 
long impression upon the younger man’s mental and spiritual 
nature. 

Three other young men in particular shared Palmer’s worship- 
ful regard for Blake, namely George Richmond, Edward Calvert, 
and Francis Oliver Finch, all of them then struggling artists; 
and these four, together with several others, formed themselves 
into a sort of society, the object of which appears to have been to 
carry on the Blake tradition of simplicity and spirituality. They 
called themselves “The Ancients,” met monthly at each other’s 
houses, took “Poetry and Sentiment” as their motto, and 
apparently swore allegiance to art for its own sweet sake. Only 
two of the number, however, attained to anything like eminence, 
and those two were Palmer and George Richmond, who sub- 
sequently became noted as a fashionable portrait-painter and 
R.A. On his work, therefore, Blake had but little influence. 

But in nearly all that Palmer did, and in very much that he 
thought at this time, Blake’s influence is strongly manifest. 
Thus he writes :— 

“T sat down with Mr. Blake’s Thornton’s Virgil woodcuts before me, 
thinking to give to their merits my feeble testimony. I happened first to 
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think of their sentiment. They are visions of little delis, and nooks, and 
corners of Paradise; models of the exquisitest pitch of intense poetry. I 
thought of their light and shade, and looking upon them I found no word 
to describe it . . . . There is in all such a mystic and dreamy glimmer as 
penetrates and kindles the inmost soul, and gives complete and unreserved 
delight, unlike the gaudy daylight of the world. They are like all that 
wonderful artist’s works, the drawing aside of the fleshly curtain, and the 
glimpse which all the most holy, studious saints and sages have enjoyed 
of that rest which remaineth to the people of God. The figures of Mr. 
Blake have that intense soul evidencing attitude and action, and that 
elastic, nervous spring which belongs to uncaged immortal spirits . 

Excess is the essential vivifying spirit, vital spark, embalming spice ... . 
of the finest art. Be ever saying to yourself, ‘Labour after the excess of 
excellence.’ ” * 


This quotation very well exemplifies Palmer’s aim at this time. 
Moreover, it contains one phrase which might be taken as 
characterising nearly all his best work, almost to his latest days ; 
and most certainly his highest aim was ever to attain something 
of that “mystic and dreamy glimmer,” which “ penetrates and 
kindles the inmost soul.” 

One only needs to peruse some of his memoranda, written at 
this time, to be convinced that Samuel Palmer was in a perilous 
state as regards his art in consequence of his infatuation for Blake 
and his work. That he did not utterly succumb to it, and thus 
lose all originality and individuality, is due very largely to the 
influence of John Linnell, a man as remarkable in his way as the 
painter-poet himself, and of a much stronger character. Palmer 
tells the following anecdote of him. “TI was,” he writes, “looking 
with Mr. L. at one of Bonasoni’s emblems, a rope-dancer 
balancing himself with this motto, In medio est salus. ‘ Yes, said 
he emphatically, ‘for a rope-dancer; but the rope-dancer only 
keeps the middle that he may be not a middling, but an excessive 
fine performer.’” That was a teaching Linnell was never tired of 
enforcing: “If you want to attain excellence keep the medium 
course, avoid extremes”; and it was to his being constantly 
reminded of this precept that Palmer owed his salvation from 
becoming a mere copyist and imitator of Blake. It has been said 
of him that he was a borrower from both Blake and Linnell; but 
in the respect in which it was written, the statement is only 
partially true. These two were his living masters, and in that 
sense he borrowed from them; but after he had once found his 
artistic feet, so to speak, he became possessed ef too high and 
personal an ideal to be a slavish copyist of anyone. However, at 
the period of which I am now speaking, which was before he had 


‘Life of Samuel Palmer,’ pp. 15, 16. 
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felt the ground firmly with his own artistic feet, he undoubtedly 
shows strong traces of both Blake and Linnell. In one of his 
notes he writes—“ How superior is Mr. Linnell’s style of colouring 
to that of any other modern landscape painter, and yet not half 
so captivating to an ignorant eye as others.” And it is in regard 
to Palmer’s colouring in especial that we see the indications of 
Linnell’s influence. But while he copied his manner to some 
extent, he did not always exhibit the same fidelity to the truth 
of nature. 

In 1826 began that residence at Shoreham, near Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, to which reference has already been made, and which 
proved to be one of the most important epochs in the artist’s life. 
Failing health necessitated the change, and the long sojourn in 
this sequestered village, amid its salubrious airs and delightful 
pastoral scenery, proved as beneficial to his constitution as to his 
art. He remained there for seven years, living along with his 
father in the simplest and most primitive manner, drawing and 
painting, studying his favourite authors, and occasionally in- 
dulging in music, of which he was intensely fond. From time to 
time his “ Ancient ” friends paid him a visit, or he made a journey 
to London to see them, generally doing the journey a-foot or by 
the carrier’s cart. Once or twice he had a visit from his friend 
and adviser Linnell, who, however, did not approve of his thus 
burying himself in this bucolic seclusion, and predicted that it 
would “ end in the withering of art in his mind.” 

But Palmer had chosen to take up his residence at Shoreham 
with a purpose, and he had no intention of being turned from 
that purpose by foreboders of evil. One of his objects was to 
carry out an early ambition by attempting a series of designs to 
illustrate certain Biblical stories. In particular the story of 
Ruth and Naomi had impressed him, and in a diary fragment, 
dated August 30, 1826, we read the following,* which is of 
especial value as showing the Blakeish vein in which his mind 
was running :— 


“God worked in great love with my spirit last night, giving me a 
founded hope that I might finish my Naomi before Jerusalem, and (to me) 
in a short time... . That night, when I hoped and sighed to complete 
the above subject well (it will be my maiden finished figure drawing), I 
hoped only in God, and determined next morning to attempt working on 
it in God’s strength .... Now I go out to draw some hops that their 
fruitful sentiment may be infused into my fingers.... August 31. 
We do or think nothing but it has its reward. I worked with but little 
faith on my Naomi before Jerusalem this morning, and succeeded just in 


~» 


* «Life of Samuel Palmer,’ p. 33. 
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proportion. After dinner I was helped against the enemy so that I 
thought one good thought. I immediately drew on my cartoon much 
quicker and better .... Satan tries violently to make me leave reading 
the Bible and praying.... O, artful enemy, to keep me, who devote 
myself entirely to poetic things, from the best of books and the finest, 
perhaps, of all poetry .... I will endeavour, God helping, to begin the 
day by dwelling on some short piece of Scripture, and praying for the 
Holy Ghost through the day to inspire my art. Now, in the twilight, let 
Him come that at the evening time it may be light .... O Lord, grant 
me, I beseech Thee, grant that I may remember what thou only showest me 
about my Ruth .... So inspired in the morning that I worked on the 
Naomi before Jerusalem, which had caused me just before such dreadful 
suffering, as confidently and certainly as ever did M. Angelo, I believe.” 


Only two of the designs upon which he was labouring so 
strenuously seem to have been exhibited. One of them was 
Ruth Returned from Gleaning. It is not without a certain merit ; 
albeit the figure of Ruth is preposterous. The influence of Blake, 
as well as of Michael Angelo, is unmistakable, while in the back- 
ground there is a suggestion of Albert Diirer. But with all its 
faults the drawing is not contemptible; it shows mind, but a 
mind struggling with enormous difficulties. Along with Ruth 
was exhibited (R.A. 1829) a sketch entitled The Deluge, simple 
in composition and pathetic in treatment, though crude. 

The artist was much more successful in his landscape studies 
at this time, and some of his Shoreham efforts will stand 
comparison with the best he ever did. They are not all equally 
successful ; but there is a quaintness and pastoral charm about 
most of them that is very delightful. In many of them, too, he 
gets the breadth and sentiment of nature so truthfully that they 
are perfect runnels of poetry. A Kentish Idyll and The Skylark 
(both sepia drawings) are especially charming in this respect. 
Among the pictures in oil (in which medium Palmer was never at 
his best) done at this period may be named A Landscape Twilight 
and The Harvest Moon, both works of much merit, the latter of 
which was exhibited at the Academy (1833). 

At length the idyllic life at Shoreham came to an end. It had 
lasted seven years, and had resulted in certain effects upon his 
art that were never afterwards lost. Why he relinquished his 
Kentish seclusion for the Metropolis we are not told: possibly he 
felt that to remain there longer would result in the stereotyping 
or conventionalising of his art; possibly, too, his ambition may 
have been stirred by the success of his friend Richmond, who now 
wrote from his club and was a fashionable portrait painter. The 
exaci date of his flight from the village is not known, but in 
1835 he was established in a house of his own at Lisson Grove, 
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Marylebone, where he was within easy reach of his friend Linnell, 
who, with his thriving troop of sons and daughters, was now 
living at Bayswater. The same year he went on a sketching 
tour to North Wales; and either that or the previous year he 
appears to have visited Devonshire, whence he derived the subject 
of a picture for the Academy Exhibition (1835). In 1836 and 
1837 the materials of all his pictures exhibited at the Academy 
(as well as at the British Gallery) were Welsh. He had now 
shaken off some of the poetic lethargy and dreaminess of the 
Shoreham days, and was striving for a broader method in his art; 
but his style was not fully formed until after the completion of 
two years’ residence in Italy, whither he went on his marriage 
with Hannah, the eldest daughter of Mr. Linnell, then in her 
nineteenth year, and an accomplished draughtswoman. This took 
place in September, 1837, and the time from that date till the end 
of 1839 was spent in strenuous effort to enlarge and deepen his 
artistic perceptions and to develop his powers. Nearly every 
hour of those two years was devoted to the study of the Old 
Masters and to sketching from nature. Palmer seemed to think 
that he had previously been dreaming away his time, and he now 
became possessed of a very demon of work. He grappled with 
the difficulties of painting as he had never done before, and the 
result was commensurately beneficial to his art. In his pocket- 
book in 1839 he wrote :— 


“Was brought by the goodness of God into my thirty-fourth year. 
Now I must either produce fine finished work, or ‘live a fool and die 
a brute. After wandering through labyrinths one comes back to first 
principles. The outline, after all, I believe to be the great difficulty; the 
only first step and great accomplishment of art. When a pure and 
expressive outline is on paper, the prey is caught. The rest is like 
cooking and garnishing it.” 


Returning thus to these “first principles,” he at first obeyed 
them too rigorously. Hence, while his Italian studies show much 
more draughtsmanship and technical skill than those produced in 
the Shoreham days, they lack the peculiar qualities that charm 
and almost fascinate in the earlier works. The pictures he now 
produced were elaborate and painstaking, and for the most part 
truthful, although the charge has been brought against them of 
being too idealised. This fault, however, was of the very essence 
of Palmer’s art, his mind being one that could hardly help 
idealising whatever it touched. Not at once, however, did he 
obtain the full benefit of his Italian studies. The bold conception 
and rich colouring of his earlier works in oil were at first lacking. 
In striving after other qualities (of definition and truth) he for a 
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time lost these; nor did he altogether win them back in his later 


water-colour drawings, although he came much nearer thereto 
than now. 


During this sojourn in Italy, as well as before, Palmer was much 
indebted to Linnell for the constant and unvarying encouragement 
he gave him. Linnell himself, at this time, was still toiling at 
portrait painting, not having yet succeeded in making his mark 
as a landscape painter, and doubting perhaps a little whether he 


ever would. But he did not see why Palmer should not, and so 
wrote :— 


“T am now and then able to devote a day to a picture or two of a 
similar description (to his St. John preaching), and if I could prevail upon 
Mr. Richmond (who is entirely devoted to spiritual art) to communicate 
some of his discoveries, I should feel encouraged. Any one like Mr. 
Richmond,* leaving the Vanity Fair of art and entering the Wicket Gate 
to go to the New Jerusalem, is such a reproach to those who stay behind, 
from whatever cause, that I would despise myself for not following him, if 
I did not feel that my family is an excuse which t have no right to evade. 
Besides I am too old, and shall content myself now if I can be the means 
any way of assisting others to attain that excellence which craves a whole 
life of concentrated exertion. You, I feel, are in the right road to 
distinction and need not care about present and immediate return so 
much, for though in this age more perfection is required to obtain notice, 
yet, at your age, to have mastered so much will ensure the rest.” 


Linnell’s letters to Palmer during this time are full of such 
encouragement, mingled with the most valuable hints and 
suggestions in regard to art. Thus, at one time he writes :— 


“T feel a doubt from what you say about your drawings whether you do 
not compose too much .... Endeavour to do as much as possible by 
simply laying an emphasis on the beautiful, and leaving agreeable blanks 
or breadths where the objectionable matter comes.” 


And again :— 


“T am persuaded there is no departing from truth anywhere, either in 
poetry or painting, without losing by it. And here I do not lose sight of 
imaginative art; for where, for the sake of a more full expression of the 
grandest qualities of nature, some exaggerations are indulged in, or 
allegorical figures made use of, it is evidently to obtain more truth 
thereby than can be expressed by the mechanical transcript of nature, 
which, in many cases, would be unintelligible .... It appears to me a 
beautiful and divine necessity that right feeling is essential to a 
perception of the true means of expression. It will show itself in spite of 
the meanest powers of execution, though it will lead to the greatest; but 
no subtlety can hide the effects of wrong feeling.” 


It is pleasing to note that the younger artist frankly acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the elder on more than one occasion. 


* George Richmond, R.A., who was then in Italy. 
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In a letter written from Pompeii (July 1838), Palmer says: “I 
should consider a present of highly-finished drawings of the whole 
Vatican a poor return for what you have taught me in art.” 

On his return to England (rather sick at heart, as it would 
appear, at the change from sunny Italy to the grime and smoke of 
London), Palmer again settled down in Marylebone, and then 
commenced a long struggle against poverty and neglect, com- 
bined with domestic griefs. At first he painted a good deal in 
oil, but in a more conventional manner than in the old Kent days. 
Then he drifted more and more into the lighter medium of water- 
colour, and though he still, from time to time, began a study or 
a picture in oil, his election (February 1843) as Associate of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours finally determined his career 
as a water-colourist. 

This first glint of friendly recognition had a great effect upon 
the artist, and from now on he made rapid strides towards the 
realisation of his ideal. There was still, however, a period of 
transition before he attained to his best style—a period wherein 
his colouring is not so lustrous, his treatment of light and shade 
less bold, and his composition, perhaps, a little more conventional 
than in later works. Nevertheless many of the drawings of this 
period are possessed of a distinct charm of their own. They are 
like the soberer thoughts of a man who has left behind the poetic 
revelry and spiritual intoxication of his youth, and has not yet 
arrived at the age when truer perceptions and longings have 
chastened the imagination and deepened and clarified the poetic 
insight. To this period belongs, amongst others, Crossing the 
Brook, the colouring of which, though comparatively faint, is yet 
delicate and pleasing; also Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, a work 
of considerable beauty and finish, though the figures are weak 
and vapid. 

With every year now we may perceive more and more the effect 
of a hand and an imagination that have been rigorously dis- 
ciplined till they are in complete subjection to a refined and cul- 
tured intellect. St. Paul landing in Italy (exhibited in 1850) is 
a good example of Palmer’s more finished style, although it is not 
by any means a perfect one. It manifests a growing richness of 
colouring, bolder chiaroscuro, and a composition at once natural 
and effective. The figure of St. Paul himself is one of noble yet 
simple dignity. 

About this time Palmer took to etching, and in this branch of 
art also he reached the highest rank of excellence. Indeed, some 
of his etchings are among the most beautiful things he ever did, 
He was elected a member of the Etching Club in 1850, and some 
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of his best plates were published by it. One, Christmas, or Fold- 
ing the Last Sheep, from Bampfylde’s Sonnet, is given as a frontis- 
piece to a memoir of the artist by his son, published in 1882, and 
a sweeter or more poetical bit of etching it would be difficult 
to find anywhere. It enshrines a perfect idyl. In all Palmer 
executed but thirteen plates, eight of which were done at Ken- 
sington, whither he had gone from Marylebone in 1848, and 
where he remained, first in Victoria Road and then in Douro 
Place, until, finding that his income from his landscapes was 
sufficient for his needs without the drudgery of teaching (to 
which he had been obliged to resort to “keep the pot boiling”), 
he finally settled (1862) at Red Hill, where he spent the remainder 
of his days. 

Meanwhile (1854) he had been elected a full member of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. During the eleven years 
of his associateship he had contributed seventy works to the 
society’s exhibitions, and during that time also had obtained full 
recognition as the most graceful of all the living masters of poetic 
landscape in his medium. He was now enabled to devote himself 
with all the earnestness and passion of his nature to the art he 
loved so well, and the result is seen in many a work that will long 
keep his memory green in the minds of connoisseurs. 

In his later years he undertook two extensive sets of drawings, 
one to illustrate Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, the other to 
do the same for Virgil’s Eclogues. The first series was commenced 
(1865) at the suggestion of his friend Mr. Valpy. It was a con- 
genial task, for, having been imbued from his earliest years with 
the sentiment of Milton’s poems, Palmer had often taken up 
favourite passages for the subject of pictures. The eight draw- 
ings took many years to complete, and the last ones were not 
exhibited till after his death. The idea of illustrating the Eclogues 
occurred to him in 1872. A great admirer of the Mantuan bard, 
he had years before commenced a metrical paraphrase of the 
Eclogues, Laid aside through press of other affairs, the pleasing 
task was resumed soon after his settlement at Red Hill, and then, 
when they were finished, came the thought to illustrate them 
with a series of etchings. Ten were decided upon, one for each 
Eclogue. But they were never completed. One plate only (that 
published as Opening the Fold) was brought to a state of com- 
pletion, and that not ripened. ‘The designs, however, were there, 
and were issued (with the text) in the autotype process by his son 
after the artist’s death. The drawing for the tenth Eclogue was 
Palmer’s last work. He died on the 24th of May, 1881, and was 
buried in Reigate Cemetery. 
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It speaks much for Samuel Palmer’s character and disposition 
that he enjoyed the affectionate friendship of so large a number 
of the artists of his time. He was of a most lovable nature, 
kindly in feeling, tender in sentiment, and an idealist to the core. 
He had his faults and foibles, but they leaned to the side of 
amiability rather than the reverse. These various characteristics 
rendered him somewhat feminine in his emotional nature and 
poignant in his sufferings when domestic griefs came upon him, as 
they did in the death, first of his only daughter while yet a child, 
and more deeply still when he lost his eldest son, a youth of great 
promise, at the age of nineteen. Like Linnell, he was a man of 
deep and sincere religious feeling, who, holding that there was 
“but one way to heaven, and that a narrow one,” did his best to 
win the one by keeping to the other. Less selfish than most, he 
appeared to live alone for art and literature. Had he devoted his 
life to the latter, instead of to art, he would probably have 
excelled in it as he did in the other, especially in the direction of 
poetry and romance, to which his mind showed a particular bent. 
The best of his works are ideal inspirations, and have a literary as 
well as an artistic interest. He may be taxed with some 
mannerisms ; his range of subjects is rather limited, and his work 
often betrays over-elaboration; but after all deductions have 
been made it may truly be said of him that he conveyed the 
sentiment of spiritual beauty immanent in landscape in a way 
that has seldom, if ever, been excelled. Considering his long life 
and his industry, it is surprising that the number of his works 
is so few; but this is due in part to the fact that he was never a 
very robust man, albeit more to a laborious and fastidious method 
which sought to make all he did perfect, and hated to let anything 
go so long as it seemed possible to do anything to improve it. 
As a last word one may say that not the least interesting thing 
in connection with Samuel Palmer is the reverential love with 
which his memory has been enshrined in the ‘ Life’ written by 
his son, to which reference has more than once been made. 


Atrrep T. Story. 
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Dingham’s Idea, 
By E. L. PHILLIMORE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I, 


BryeHam and I have always been great chums. He is the sort of 
fellow that can drop in and smoke a pipe for an hour and a half 
without speaking a word. 

Whenever I have complimented Bingham on his powers of 
silence, he says that he sees no good in talking unless he has some- 
thing to say, and as he never has, he is not going to bother to make 
up lies for my amusement. 

He had been smoking like a chimney one evening in my room for 
three-quarters of an hour in utter silence. Suddenly he moved 
slightly, put his feet on the mantelpiece, and said abruptly : 

“ Goranidea.” 

I never can understand Bingham when he speaks with his mouth 
full of pipe, so I said: 

“ What?” 

“T have got an idea,” said Bingham, taking his pipe from between 
his teeth, and speaking with painstaking distinctness. 

Now Bingham has so seldom an idea that I fairly gasped. In 
order to thoroughly do justice to anything he might be going to say, 
I cleared away all my papers, pulled round an easy-chair to the fire, 
and got out a cigar. Then I said: 

“ Fire away.” 

He was some time getting his idea into focus, but he started at 
last. 

“‘ Where are you going for your summer holiday ? ” 

“Don’t know,” I replied tersely. “I never fly in the face of 
Providence by settling where I shall be in August when the snows 
of winter are still around me.” 

Bingham smiled in a superior manner. He has a supreme belief 
that the world and all that therein is was manufactured for his own 
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express edification, and that nothing will ever interfere to stop his 
pleasure plans. So he said without further parley : 

“ Tam going to buy a house in some jolly little country place, and 
you are coming with me to share expenses.” 

Bingham is not a rich man, so I knew his “house” would be 
some abominable little thatched cottage with holes in the roof, and 
brick floor, and windows that wouldn’t open, and doors that 
wouldn’t shut, and jessamine climbing all over the place. I’d heard 
that idea of Bingham’s before, and I didn’t think much of it; so I 
merely said : 

“ No, Bingham ; you’ve tried that on several times.” 

But Bingham was hurt, and began to treat the subject so 
seriously that I was quite surprised. He unfolded his plans most 
eloquently, and I found that what was expected of me was this: 

He wished to buy (or rather, he would prefer mec to buy) a Patent 
Fire-Stove-Water-Proof-Roofed Bungalow—a new invention that 
he had just seen advertised; and at the end of an hour’s animated 
talk I understood this about it. 

It appeared to be built of cards, which could easily be taken to 
pieces (if the situation primarily chosen did not suit the health of 
the owner), and carried about in one’s great-coat pocket. These 
cards were so constructed that “neither heat, nor frost, nor 
thunder,” had the least effect upon them. As well as being water- 
proof they were fire-proof. Bingham enlarged on this last fact 
tremendously ; he said people were so apt to be careless about fire. 
Now in the case of the bungalows you could scatter hot cinders all 
over the roof without doing more damage than raising a faint blister 
on the surface. He laid great stress on the advantages accruing 
from this. I said that I didn’t think I should often want to throw 
hot cinders all over the roof myself; but Bingham evidently meant 
to spend all his spare time that way. 

I said the whole thing sounded rather uncanny, and I'd like to 
know a little more about it before I ended my days in a cardboard 
bungalow. I added, that if all his statements proved true I would 
buy one on the spot. 

I asked him how much they cost, and he said he thought a 
hundred-pound thing would do for us. It would always be ours, 
and we could move it about wherever we liked. The best place to 
choose was some nice sheltered spot where man’s foot never trod. 
He wanted quiet this summer. I asked him how we should get 
water, and he said: 

“ From the roof.” 

I asked if we should have to climb up to the roof on a ladder 
with a saucepan in one hand and a ladle in the other every time we 
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wanted to boil an egg. I merely asked for information, but he was 
angry about it ; and when I further inquired what would happen pro- 
vided the windows of heaven remained shut for a season, he became 
sulky, and suggested that we'd better water it with a garden hose. 

I couldn’t get any more out of him after this. He said I was 
fooling him, and went off in a huff; but he relented next night, and 
brought round an attractive drawing of one of the bungalows to 
show me. 

Bingham can draw better than he can talk, and when I saw the 
sketch I consented to consider the matter, provided my inquiries in 
the right quarter proved satisfactory. 

I found that Bingham had spoken the truth, though in a distorted 
form. I confess that the bungalows looked to me uncommonly jolly 
little places, and I went out of the Fire-Stove-Water-Roof-Proofing 
offices with the remark that if I could find a suitable place to pitch 
one of these bungalows in I would buy one. 

It was more difficult choosing the “suitable place” than I had 
ever, even in my wildest dreams, anticipated. Bingham was so pig- 
headed. I never knew before how unreasonable and capricious he 
was. He insisted upon Yorkshire being the spot chosen; he said 
he wanted bracing air, and he knew that a Yorkshire moor was the 
best place for ozone. Bracing air doesn’t agree with me, and 
Bingham knows it, so I considered it abominably selfish of him to 
be so positive that Devonshire would ruin his constitution for ever. 
I am fond of Bingham in a way, and when he pictured the awful 
effects that relaxing air always had on him, I gave way, and let him 
have his Yorkshire moor. So we went up together one day, and 
hired a piece of the flattest land we could find. Bingham wanied to 
live in a peat-bog. He said he’d heard it was healthy, and it 
would be handy for fires, and very economical ; but I didn’t want to 
be removed to another sphere quite so soon, so I insisted on a 
common-place locking field. It was a pretty dreary spot, but it 
wasn’t more than six miles from a post-office, and there was a little 
brook, “ running tinkling by,” as Bingham poetically expressed it, 
about a hundred yards off. He was madly in love with the whole 
scheme, and was absurdly enthusiastic. He said he thought we 
should have a bully time there, and he was going to bring heaps of 
books in case it ever rained. 

Well, I bought the bungalow, and the Company stuck it up for 
us. I didn’t see it was so remarkably cheap myself after all; but 
Bingham said it was ; and as he didn’t pay anything towards the bill, 
he was an unprejudiced person, and ought to know. I bought the 
thing in April, because Bingham said we'd want plenty of time to 
hunt about for furniture ; and he went up once a week from town to 
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the bungalow with some “little thing” he had picked up. He 
asked if I would put the furnishing into his hands, and I said yes, 
provided that I drew out the list. He agreed to this, and one 
evening we met to discuss the matter. Bingham came in jubilant, 
with a list all ready prepared, in case I didn’t really care to bother 
about it. He said, gratefully, that he would do anything in the 
world to take trouble off my shoulders. I looked at his list. The 
total struck me as pleasantly cheap, considering that we had three 
bedrooms, a large sitting-room, and a kitchen to furnish. Bingham 
had done it all for £30 13s. 6d. 

I subjoin his idea of what was necessary. It amused me at the 
time, I remember. He began with the servant’s room. We were 
going to take with us a humble friend of his to act as cordon bleu 
and valet de chambre, a man who had served in the regiment in 
which Bingham had been a captain in those palmy, far-off days 
when he had been one of Britain’s noblest soldiers. His name was 
Jeremiah Sneade, and he was supposed to be contented with the 
following cheap articles of furniture. 


Servant’s Room. 
££ «sd. 
1 bedstead . : . : : : . + 3 € 
| chair ? : ; ; ; : . +2 * 


£0 9 G 





Tasked Bingham whether Sneade wouldn’t want a washhand-stand, 
but the noble captain said he should like to know what was the use 
of our pitching the bungalow near a brook if it didn’t save us any- 
thing? Then I suggested a mattress. Bingham quashed this idea 
at once. He said soldiers could put up with anything, and Sneade 
had never slept on a mattress in his life. A truckle bed and a 
second-hand blanket were all that he required. He admitted 
having forgotten the blanket, and he didn’t quite remember what 
the price would be. Still, he would leave a handsome margin, and 
say two shillings. 

So Bingham’s amended list stood thus: 

1 bedstead . : ; ; : . »§ OF 6 


1 chair ' ; : ; ! : . +2 9 
lblanket . ; , , ; ; . © 8 © 





I said I thought the recom would look rather mean, but I passed 
on to the next. 
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Bingham’s Room. 





£ es. d. 

1 bedstead . , ‘ ; . ; . ££ ®@ 
2chairs . , ; : . ; . 8 0 
1 arm-chair 100 
1 lounge : 3 1 0 0 
1 washhand-stand, Xe. 10 0 
1 bath 10 0 
4 rugs 200 
1 wardrobe. 100 
1 dressing-table . 100 
1 mattress . ; . . j . O10 0 
Curtains, ornaments, Ke. . : ‘ . £9 ® 
£12 0 0 


I thought Bingham a little extravagant here, but when I said so, 
he carefully explained that he would always turn out of his room if 
I wanted anyone else to stay with me, and that therefore it counted 
as a spare room. 

“T’ve put your room next,” he added. ‘Of course you can make 
any alteration you like, but I think you'll find I’ve consulted your 
tastes pretty well. I know you like things as simple as they can be, 
and I remember your old distaste for knick-knacks.” I thanked 
him, and proceeded with some curiosity : 


My Room. 
£ «e. a. 
1 bedstead . : . , . ’ . a2ee 
1 mattress . ; = ‘ : ; . 010 0 
1 washhand-stand, Xe. ; y : - «2 
1 bath ; : : ‘ ‘ . £ 6® 
2 chairs . : ; ; ; : . O10 © 


(“I know you hate lolling about, old fellow, so I’ve missed out the 
arm-chair and the lounge,” said Bingham, who was reading over my 
shoulder; “and I haven’t put any rugs and curtains and things, 
because I’ve often heard you say you consider that sort of thing un- 
healthy. I don’t care about them myself, but of course in a spare 
room one must have things decent.”) 


£ s. d. 

1 dressing-table . : ; ; ; , ££ s®@ 
lmirror . : : ’ : ; . 010 0 
10 6 





I asked why I was not allowed a wardrobe, and Bingham 
answered that he thought I wanted to do things on the cheap, so he 
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had arranged for nails to be stuck into the framework of the build- 
ing for the reception of my garments. I said I didn’t think it 
looked well to have shirts and neckties hanging all round the room, 
and he consented to add an inexpensive chest of drawers, though with 
a grudging expression of countenance. 

Then we passed on to the dining-room, or rather the 





Living Room. 

£ 3s. d. 
1 deal table ‘ ; : ; ; . 010 0 
1 cloth : . . t j ‘ . 210 6 
4 chairs. ‘ , , ; : , 2-6 © 
2arm-chairs. : ; ; : >» £8 *@ 
2 sofas ‘ , , ‘ : , .» Bee 
2 ash trays. ; . ‘ r ‘ . 2s 
1 sideboard ‘ : ‘ : ? . 1 0 0 
4 rugs ; : ; : ; , ,. «ee ®@ 
Book-shelves_. : : : : ; ©€©86 @ 
4 small tables . ‘ ; i ; , 2 © 

£8 7 0 





I asked him if he thought I could afford a sofa a-piece, and he 
replied that it would never do to stick at such a trifle as that. He 
said we might both come home weary from a day’s fishing in the 
brook, and make for the sofa, and unpleasantness might ensue. 


Kitchen. 

& 6. d. 
1 pail. ‘ . : . ; 5 . © 2 6 
1 fire-irons. : R : , . . 9&8 Od 
1 saucepan. , : ‘ F . ~ @ ae 
lfrying-pan . ; : ‘ , - 0 2 0 
1 kitchen range . 3 ' ; F . £0? 
3 tea-cups . , ‘ ; : ‘ 
Oplates . : : ; . , : | 
1 dish. , . . : . ; - 0 5 6 
ljug . . , ‘ , ; . 
1 toasting-fork . : : ' ; ‘| 

£315 6 





There the listended. I suggested that Bingham hadn’t put down 
any cutlery. He stared for a moment, but recovered himself almost 
instantly. He said he had his thristening knife and fork and spoon, 
and he supposed I had the same. As for Sneade, a clasp-knife met 
his every requirement. 

“ Table-cloths, sheets, dinner napkins,” I suggested. 
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Of course if I went in for style, Bingham said sulkily, he would 
give up directing the business at once. 

“ Blankets, pillows, counterpanes,” I murmured dreamily. 

Bingham had always understcod counterpanes to be unhealthy. 
If I wanted a heavy doctor’s bill to pay at the end of my holiday, 
by all means buy a counterpane. He (Bingham) valued his life a 
little higher than I did. 

I referred to the list again. 

What did he want with four small tables in the hall? And 
wouldn’t it be awkward if any of the three tea-cups were broken, or 
the one jug? Bingham let it be distinctly understood that he had 
not allowed a margin for accidents in the crockery line. Besides, 
Sneade had never broken anything in his life. The four small 
tables were for afternoon tea, of course. 

I felt I could do nothing against Bingham. He had taken 
honours in logic at college, and I was nowhere. I had some common- 
sense, however, a quality Bingham is singularly deficient in, and I 
said firmly, “ Your list is very nice, Bingham, and you have been 
wonderfully thoughtful and economical. I'll just send it to an 
aunt of mine, and then she can get the things you’ve put down 
without bothering you. I daresay she will want to add a few extra 
things. Women always see things quicker than men.” 

Bingham grumbled a little at this arrangement. He said that 
furnishing was part of the fun; but I explained to him that it was 
really very wearing work, and if we could get anyone willing to 
sacrifice themselves so far in our interests, we might think ourselves 
lucky. I knew this argument would carry weight with him. 
Bingham is the idlest fellow on the face of the earth, although he 
flatters himself he is energy personified. 

Well, the bungalow was furnished at a cost of £50 odd. I 
didn’t let Bingham see the bill. I told him it came to a few 
shillings more than the list he had drawn out, but I thought we 
should find it more comfortable on the whole. 

It really did look very nice when we went down for our real 
holiday. It was bright and pretty and clean-looking, and Sneade 
had got a snug little supper for us. Bingham wanted to unpack 
directly afterwards. I knew it would take him about a month to 
undo all the luggage he had brought with him, so I didn’t interfere. 
I lit a pipe and stretched myself on the sofa, while the wretched 
little fox-terrier pup Bingham had insisted on bringing with him 
sniffed doubtfully round the place. Bingham came in again in 
about five minutes. I thought something was up, because I heard 
him using such awful language. The bungalow walls are rather 
thin. 


VOL. XOCVII. H 
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He told me he had forgotten his keys, and how was he to get his 
boxes open he should like to know? He was awfully injured about 
it, and I felt I was to blame somehow. I lent him my bunch to try 
if any would fit, and said that if they wouldn’t, he could break open 
the box with Sneade’s clasp-knife—we hadn’t got any carpentering 
tools about. 

He went off with the keys, but did not stop long. He told me 
none of them would fit, and he wasn’t going to spoil his new trunks 
that way. Besides, he would have to break them all open because 
he had forgotten where he had put his night-gear; could I lend 
him some things ?—and then Sneade could run to the village before 
breakfast, and get a man to come over. I agreed to this, and he 
sat down satisfied. Presently he got up, “just to look round,” as he 
said. I heard him speaking rather sharply to Sneade a few minutes 
afterwards, and wondered what it was about. I learned subsequently 
that he had broken a teacup, and was condemned henceforth to use 
only a saucer. I heard Sneade feebly remonstrate about the cup. 
He said accidents was accidents, and there warn’t no good a-denying 
of it. I don’t know how Bingham quelled this incipient rebellion. I 
fancy he recalled the fact to Sneade’s mind that he was still his 
superior officer, and expected to be treated as such. 

We went to bed early. Bingham retired first. He seemed to feel 
quite worn out. When I went to my room I discovered why he was 
so tired. Everything I possessed was on the floor, and my brush 
and comb and shaving tackle had gone; also several articles of 
clothing, anda new pale blue silk necktie, which I had rather 
fancied. I didn’t mind that so much, but what I really objected to 
was that Bingham had made a bed for the fox-terrier in my room 
out of one of my blankets. 

I put him in Sneade’s room quietly. He howled a good deal in 
the night, and I heard Jeremiah throwing boots at him. 

I heard Sneade get up at five and trot off on his six miles walk as 
commanded. He returned at eight with a carpenter, whom he set 
down outside the captain’s door till he should wake. 

Then he left the house again. This time I rose and peered out of 
the window to see what he was doing. He was going down to the 
brook with the only utensils Bingham had left him—a pail and a 

saucepan—to get water to fill our baths with. I felt glad I had 
* insisted on his room being furnished with a washhand-stand. He 
came into my room presently, and poured the water in. It just 
moistened the bottom of the bath, and he sighed. He had to go 
three times to the brook for me and five times for Bingham, who 
liked plenty of water to splash about in. 

I had wanted to breakfast in my dressing-gown and slippers, but 
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the Captain had got them, so I dressed in faultless taste and went 
into the dining-room. I nearly fell over the carpenter on the way, 
who was talking to Bingham while he was having his bath, and 
who was so occupied in trying to hear what he said that he did not 
notice me. I waited breakfast for Bingham, who came down late. I 
thought the tables looked rather well, as Sneade had done us some 
broiled kidneys and salmon, both on the same dish. The Captain 
was not at all satisfied, however. He had a fancy for eggs this 
morning, and when Sneade said that we had eaten four a-piece the 
night before, and the shops wasn’t open when he went to the village, 
Bingham said it was disgraceful, and to prevent any contretemps of 
that kind in the future he should keep hens. Sneade saluted and 
went out. 

While we were at breakfast Sneade made the beds. His own did 
not take him two minutes, as he had merely to fold up the blanket, and 
he had attended to mine in avery rapid fashion; but he was an 
immense time in Bingham’s room. ‘The Captain was so particular 
over the dustin’,” as he remarked to me later on. 

We spent the morning in tilling the soil. I wanted to put the 
house in order first, but Bingham said we could do that when it 
rained, and it was no good wasting a fine day. He wanted to set 
Sneade an example. He thought we ought to grow our own 
vegetables, and he told Sneade to be quick and cook the dinner, 
as he would have to go and buy some seeds when he had 
finished. He said he had put out the meat ready for him on the 
kitchen table to save trouble. His willing slave thanked him, and 
departed. 

He came back in two seconds to say that the puppy had eaten as 
much of our dinner as he could, and buried the rest in a corner of 
the garden. He added that Punch was sitting over the spot, 
growling. 

Bingham showed energy here. He said we must not be too 
particular ; we had come prepared to rough it. We must dig up 
the meat and wash it. He spent three-quarters of an hour trying 
to get Punch off the grave, but in vain. He gave it up at last, and 
asked fiercely whether Sneade hadn’t got a leg of mutton, or some 
other little thing in, in case of emergencies. Sneade said that 
there was one kidney, a fragment of salmon, some suet, and some 
potatoes and onions in the house, so Bingham told him to make an 
Irish stew, and look sharp about it. 

Sneade didn’t much like the idea of the Irish stew, and suggested 
respectfully that if we would only leave the matter in his hands he 
would engage to do up those fragments so that we shouldn’t know 
what it was we were eating. To this inviting prospect Bingham’s 
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gracious consent was at last obtained, and we sat and smoked till 
Sneade had finished his operations. 

When he came to call us to dinner there was an air of subdued 
triumph about him which made me rather tremble. I did not put 
my trust in Sneade quite so implicitly as Bingham did. Here, 
however, I was wrong. Jeremiah had even more than kept his 
word. No one on the face of the earth could have possibly told 
what the real contents of that dish were. He and Bingham had 
been in India together, and he had made a curry that—but, no !—it 
is useless to describe the burning tortures I suffered after one 
mouthful. 

I think I must have the temper of an archangel, for when the 
Captain looked at his watch, and said it was time for Jeremiah to 
be seeing about those seeds, I interfered, and said I didn’t want a 
death in the house quite so soon. Sneade had walked twenty-four 
miles already, without counting his journeys to the brook, and I 
thought he looked pale. 

Bingham and I almost quarrelled over this, but I was firm. I 
was sorry for Sneade, and told the Captain so; but he retorted that 
he thought sympathy was rather wasted on Jeremiah. He had got 
an uncommonly comfortable berth, and knew on which side his 
bread was buttered. He said Sneade would go through fire and 
water for his (the Captain’s) sake; and when I said if the brook 
stood for the water, and the curry we had just eaten for the fire, 
no doubt he was right, he grew absolutely furious. 

Next week I saw an alteration in Sneade’s manner which de- 
lighted me. He was always perfectly respectful, but he wore a 
sullen look, and went about his herculean labours in a dull, dis- 
pirited manner; and about ten days after we had arrived Bingham 
came into my room one morning with an ashen face. 

He bent over me, and said in a hoarse whisper— 

“ Sneade has deserted !” 


Part II. 


I rancy Bingham had some vague idea of a court-martial in his 
mind when he hissed these fatal words into my ear. I hadn’t thought 
- myself that Sneade would go off quite so suddenly, but I couldn’t 
resist a fit of laughter that made Bingham furious. He said that 
was always the way. All unpleasantness of this kind fell on him, 
and he didn’t like it. He would now be in a most responsible 
position. I said that there was no need to look at things in such a 
gloomy light. I had no doubt we could get some woman from the 
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village to cook and “do” for us, and we had better walk over before 
dinner and see. 

The Captain grumbled a good deal, and I had to smooth down a 
great many objections. But he consented to go at last, and we set 
out. We might just as well have saved ourselves the trouble, how- 
ever. Our fame had preceded us, and not a soul would consent to 
come and share our fortunes in the “ house o’ cards,” as they dis- 
respectfully termed the bungalow. We offered fabulous sums, as 
we recognised the desperate situation we were in; but in vain. We 
could tempt none of the daughters of Eve by our brilliant offers. 
We were exhausted and dispirited after this failure, and went and 
had dinner at The Blue Pig. Bingham wanted to remain at The 
Blue Pig indefinitely, and desert the bungalow till we should find 
somebody brave enough to attend to our comforts. I vetoed this, 
and bore Bingham off from the convivial parlour of the little inn, 
back to the bungalow and stern reality. 

We were laden with parcels, as we had thought it just as well to 
do the week’s shopping when we were in the village, and were 
dreadfully tired when we got home. I understood at once why two 
sofas would have been desirable, but Bingham looked so miserable 
that I could not bear to make a fuss. 

We went without tea that night, partly because we were too 
tired to bother about it, and partly because Punch had drank up 
the milk in our absence. He had also dug up the meat he had 
buried a week previously, and placed it in an unpleasantly prominent 
position on the dining-room table. He seemed so very pleased at 
having worked so hard that I really could not scold him. 

We had beer and bread and butter for supper, and Bingham 
groaned as he dragged himself to the table to partake of this 
depressing meal. He went to bed in the lowest spirits, but when 
we came down to breakfast the next morning he was quite a 
different man. He said we must make the best of things, and divide 
the work equally. As I had cooked the eggs for breakfast and got 
up early, he would make the beds and see to the dinner. I watched 
him make the beds through the keyhole. His plan was excessively 
simple. He shook the pillow violently, replaced it, and drew up 
the clothes as flat as he could over it. It looked quite nice and 
ship-shape on the outside, but I had to make mine again before I 
slept. 

It was all very well for Bingham to make such a point of cooking 
the dinner, but it didn’t turn out as well as Sneade’s after all. He 
insisted on my going off to fish in the brook to get some salmon 
trout in for supper, and he shut himself up alone in the kitchen to 
commence operations. 
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It was raining a little all the time I was out. J caught some fine 
fish—also a beastly cold. Other people may have colds, of course, 
but I don’t believe mortal man has suffered from them as I have. I 
knew I should have to take to my bed if it didn’t disappear before 
night, and then Bingham would have to wait upon me. Ye gods 
and little fishes, defend us! I raced home and changed my things 
quickly, sneezing violently all the time. Oh, I was in for it, beyond 
a doubt. I peeped in at the kitchen door before I went into the 
dining-room. There was Bingham, very hot and red in the face, 
stooping over the fire, stirring something in a saucepan. He had 
got out every cooking utensil that had been forbidden to the 
unfortunate Sneade, and had also unearthed Mrs. Beeton’s “ Book of 
Household Management,” with which volume my aunt had kindly 
provided us. 

“ How are you getting on, old chap?” I asked, looking round the 
door. 

“Here, you come and stir!” cried Bingham eagerly. “It’s 
deuced hot work, I can tell you.” 

I took the sauce ladle which he had been using obediently and 
bent over the decoction, while Bingham sat down on the edge of the 
table with an air of relief, and wiped his forehead. 

‘What's for dinner?” I asked curiously. 

“Mutton cutlets, tomatoes, and rice pudding,” said Bingham, 
with some pride ; “and the stuff you are stirring is gravy.” 

.“ Where are the cutlets?” I asked. 

“In the oven with the tomatoes,’ answered Bingham. “ This 
is such a fool of a book that I chucked it away, and I’m doing 
things my own way now.” 

I knew cutlets were not generally baked, but I didn’t say so. I 
also knew that it did not take a whole pound of the best Carolina 
rice to make a small milk pudding. Here also I was silent. I 
finished stirring Bingham’s jumpy gravy, and then I went and laid 
the table. 

It was rather a superfluous thing to do, as even Bingham didn’t 
eat much that day. The rice pudding was so solid that we could 
have thrown it from one end of the room to the other if we had not 
been afraid of bringing down the bungalow about our ears. We 
gave the cutlets to Punch, who took them to his favourite cemetery 
and interred them at once. vend to his usual custom, he never 
dug them up again. 

We lighted pipes after dinner and drew lots as to who should 
wash up. It fell to Bingham, who said that he shouldn’t bother 
about the confounded things just then. We had got plenty of extra 
clean plates, thank goodness! I suggested that this plan resembled 
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the course taken by the March Hare and the Hatter in Alice’s 
famous tea-party; but Binghain was deep in his cookery-book, and 
didn’t hear me. 

“‘ Now, look here,” he said, after a pause. “ Just listen to this. 
My people used to have a jolly pudding at home called ‘ Exeter’ 
pudding. I wrote and asked the name before I came down here 
on purpose. And this is how it is made:—Ingredients.—10 ozs. 
bread-crumbs, 4 oz. sago, 7 oz. finely chopped suet, 6 oz. moist 
sugar, the rind of half a lemon, } pint of rum, 7 eggs, 4 table- 
spoonfuls of cream, 4 small sponge cakes, 2 oz. of ratafias, 4 lb. of 
jam. Put the F 

I interrupted him here, and asked if there wasn’t a more simple 
pudding we could have. 

Bingham turned over a few pages, and began to read again : 

“ Nesselrode Pudding.—Ingredients.—40 chestnuts, 1 lb. of sugar, 
1 pint of cream, the yolks of 12 eggs, 1 glass of Maraschino, 1 oz. of 
candied citron, 2 voz. currants, 2 oz. stoned raisins, } pint of 
whipped cream, 3 eggs.” 

I entreated Bingham to put the book down. I said I thought his 
mind was getting unhinged, and I couldn’t imagine why my aunt 
had put such injudicious literature in his way. I didn’t feel up to 
talking much, however. I felt queer and shivery, and sneezed so 
many times that I at last woke up Bingham (who had gone to sleep 
on the sofa), and said I was going to bed, and he could bring me 
some hot whisky-and-water. When he saw I was really seedy, the 
Captain grew quite motherly. He turned to the end of the “ Book 
of Household Management” to see what he ought to do for me, but 
he got mixed up in the “Rearing and Management of Children ” 
before he found the right place. 

Then he read out loud, in a triumphant voice: 

“To cure a cold.—Put a large teacupful of linseed with a quarter 
of a pound of sun raisins ”—(‘ What the devil are sun raisins?’ 
ejaculated Bingham)—“ and two ounces of stick liquorice into two 
quarts of soft water, and let it simmer over the fire till reduced to 
one quart; add to it a quarter of a pound of pounded sugar-candy, a 
tablespoonful of old rum, and a tablespoonful of white wine, vinegar, 
or lemon-juice. The rum and vinegar should be added as the decoc- 
tion is taken; for if they are put in at first the whole soon becomes 
flat, and less efficacious. The dose is half a pint, made warm, on 
going to bed, and a little may be taken when the cough is trouble- 
some. The worst cold is generally cured by this remedy in two or 
three days; and if taken in time it is considered infallible.” 

Then he laid the book down and turned to me. 

“There you are, old chap,” he said. 
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“Yes, there I am,” I answered grimly. “It’s certainly one of 
the simplest means of curing a cold that ever I heard of.” 

“Tf we only had the moon raisins and the rum and the sugar- 
candy and the white wine and the liquorice in the house,” pursued 
Bingham, “I could make it for you at once. As it is I shall make 
you some linseed tea. I know there’s some of that stuff here—I saw 
it the other day.” 

“ Bingham, for Heaven’s sake,” I began, “ don’t-——’ 

But Bingham and “Mrs. Beeton” had retired to the kitchen 
together, so I dragged myself to bed, in the devout hope that 
Bingham would not be able to find a receipt for linseed tea. 

My wish was more than fulfilled. “Mrs. Beeton” was silent on 
the subject ; but the Captain was a man of an inventive turn of 
mind. In half an hour’s time he came to my room with a steam- 
ing basin, which he set down on a chair. 

“Now you've got to drink this right off,” said Bingham authorita- 
tively, sitting down on the end of my bed. “It’s rather thick, but 
it smells all right.” 

I sat up and looked at the stuff. Then I turned to the Captain. 

“ Bingham,” I said solemnly, “I am grateful to you—but this is 
not tea; it is a poultice!” 

Bingham’s face fell. 

“T can’t tell you myself,” I continued, “ why it should turn out 
to be a poultice when you intended it to be tea, but even for the 
sake of our ancient friendship I cannot consent to poison myself to 
please you. Take it away,” I added, in a sudden access of peevish- 
ness, ‘‘and bring me some whisky and water directly.” 

Bingham vanished with the basin, cowed. He brought me the 
toddy, and tucked me up in bed when he said “ Good-night.” 

“T’'ll get up early and bring you your breakfast,” he said affection- 
ately, as he disappeared. 

I passed a fiendish night, and awoke worse than ever. Oh, for a 
cup of steaming hot tea! 

At nine I heard Bingham roll out of bed. At ten he appeared 
with my breakfast. 

He had been unable to get the fire to burn, and had used up every 
stick in the house. He had ambitiously cooked some bacon and 
made some toast. I drank my tea languidly. The water hadn’t 
boiled, but that was a minor detail. The chill was off it, and that 
was the great thing. The bacon was black on one side and white on 
the other, and the toast had faint grey bars across its leathery 
surface, 

I got up after this meal was over. I couldn’t lie in bed and let 
Bingham slave himself to skin and bone for my sake. He made me 
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some lumpy arrowroot at eleven o'clock. His method of doing so 
was wonderfully simple. He poured warm water on a tablespoonftl 
of the powder, and added some milk and sugar to it. I sent him 
to the kitchen for a spoon, and threw it out of the window while he 
was gone. I hate hurting anyone’s feelings. 

Bingham stated that after dianer he was going to wash up. It 
was a bad habit to let things accumulate: it made the kitchen look 
so untidy. He would fry the trout early, and we would have bread 
and jam for pudding, and then we could start fair. 

I agreed wearily. I felt an utter disinclination for food, and 
when I saw Bingham plunging the trout, uncleansed, into a frying- 
pan full of lukewarm lard, I swore that not a morsel should pass my 
lips. I silently went and put some potatoes in the oven, and dined 
simply off the fruits of the earth. As for Punch, he took to 
hunting in desperation on his own account, and brought home a 
jolly little rabbit as his share towards our unhappy housekeeping. 
I thought it was rather thoughtful of him, but Bingham looked 
upon it as quite an insult. 

The Captain took all the plates and knives and forks down to the 
brook in a large clothes-basket, to wash. He said it would be easier 
than always carting buckets of water up and down. He launched 
everything into the stream, and sat down on a stone and watched. 
One tea-cup floated away altogether, and probably in time reached 
the sea; the forks sank to the bottom, and Bingham used awful 
language as he tucked up his sleeves to fish them out again. He 
couldn’t get the grease off the plates anyhow, and got fearfully mad 
over them. 

I don’t know how matters would have ended with us if that 
archangel Sneade hadn’t reappeared. He sneaked into the house at 
dusk, and asked me if I’d like to have him back. He said he was 
sorry to have caused us any inconvenience, but his health had been 
giving way for some time, and if he was “took on” again things 
must please be arranged differently. 

Like to have him back! I could have fallen on the ground and 
licked the dust from off his boots. I said I'd see that he was treated 
properly. Id take care that he should have a teacup all to himself, 
and not be obliged to eat all his meals with a clasp-knife. 

Sneade stipulated that he should not be sent to the village more 
than once a day, that he should have as many saucepans as he liked, 
and that he should not be expected to do any gardening. He was 
very bold with me, and I acceded to his every demand. 

When Bingham appeared the scene was changed. Sneade was 
no longer a conqueror fixing his own terms, but a culprit sueing for 
mercy. I don’t say that the Captain wished to shoot Sneade with 
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his own hand for desertion, but he intimated pretty plainly that he 
only let him off on account of his being an old retainer. 

However, he cleaned everything up, and cooked the supper, and 
made things comfortable once more. 

I put my foot down for once in my life and talked to Bingham 
seriously on the subject of Sneade. I pointed out his own arrant 
selfishness and gross stupidity. I told him that unless Jeremiah 
was treated properly, that he and I would go off together, leaving 
the bungalow to darkness and to him. 

Bingham was grave, but he took my lecture very well on the 
whole. He even acknowledged that he might have been a little 
exacting. That had nothing to do with Sneade, however. It was 
his business to put up with it. There were very few men who 
would have taken him on again after the way he had behaved. 

“ However,” added Bingham, in a sudden burst of good-nature, 
waving his toddy glass above his head, “ all’s well that ends well, 
and here’s success to the bungalow ! ” 

We have spent many a holiday in it since the time I have 
written about ; and though the “ house of cards” is getting a little 
frayed in places, I can honestly say that I never spent merrier or 


happier holidays anywhere than I did in the bungalow—thanks to 
Bingham’s Idea. 




















Sport in the Snow; or, Bear-Hunting in Russia. 


“ Here we are,” I remarked, judiciously stirring up my friend B. 
from the bottom of our kibitka, where he was lying in that 
semi-comatose state which two days’ and nights’ continuous jolting 
over bad roads is apt to induce. “Here is our hunting-ground, 
and this is the ‘Great Bear Land.’” 

That part of the great Archangel and Petersburg track on which 
we were driving lay along a somewhat elevated ridge commanding 
an extended view over the plains on either side. As we sur- 
mounted the brow of the hill, we could see about five miles off 
on the north-east the glimmer of a white expanse of unbroken 
snow, which we knew was the great Lake Onega; while on our right, 
to the east and south, stretched away to the low horizon a vast 
wilderness of pine and birch forest, dusky green and grey, without a 
sign of human habitation ; the home of the lynx and the bear, the 
capercailzie and the blackcock. 

We were approaching the post station of Osta, standing on the 
river of that name, which, with the Oat, the Vodlitsa and the Megra, 
endeavours ineffectually to drain the marshes lying south of the 
Onega lake, and carries down to it each spring and summer a 
considerable quantity of timber and firewood, cut in these districts, 
and floated on by the Seir river and the Ladoga canal to Petersburg. 
Further south again, the rivers turn eastward and find an outlet into 
the Bielozero, or White Lake, one of the links in that great chain of 
lakes, rivers, and canals known as the Mariensky system, and through 
which the barges laden with the produce of Siberia and the great 
grain-growing districts of the Upper Volga, find their way without 
a single transhipment into the waters of the Neva. 

Fortunately for the vast and sparsely populated Empire of Russia, 
it possesses facilities for water communication probably greater than 
those of any other country. A line of rail now joins Rybinsk on the 
Volga to the Nicholas, Moscow, and Petersburg railway, but it is 
incapable of forwarding the immense mass of goods that accumulate 
there every spring on the opening of navigation, and the water system 
still competes successfully with it. 

But to return toOsta. The 375 versts (250 miles) from Petersburg 
had been covered in forty-four hours, including stoppages. We had 
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chartered a sledge with a hood to keep off the wind and snow, known 
technically as a ibitha (literally, “ tent”) ; we had disposed our bags, 
gun cases, and provision baskets artistically along the bottom, and 
spread a cushion of hay on the top of them ; laid our rugs and shoubas 
(fur cloaks) over all; and passing Schliisselburg, the old bone of 
contention between the Swedes and Russians, at night, had done the 
first 240 versts to Ladeinoe Pole, a small town which stands uncom- 
fortably shivering in the middle of a wind-swept plain, easily 
enough in twenty-four hours. 

Here our troubles began. The road, which had been so far broad 
and level, became hilly and irregular, broken up into great wkhabs, 
or deep transverse furrows, a peculiar phenomenon of a much-used 
sledge road, causing the sledge to pitch like a ship at sea, and not 
unfrequently producing a similar result on the internal economy 
of the traveller: while it was so narrow that our team had to be 
harnessed “ unicorn,” or “ goose-fashion,’ as it is termed in the 
country. 

The horses, however, are uncommonly strong, wiry little animals, 
with straight shoulders and plain heads, but good quarters and 
capital legs, and can do a forty-mile stretch without apparent fatigue, 
returning the same day. The rate charged on the post roads is fixed 
by Government tariff at three to four copechs per verst for each horse 
all over Russia ; so that our ¢roika, or team of three, cost something 
under fourpence per mile. The tackle used is invariably a confused 
tangle of rotten rope, occasioning endless breakdowns, and calling 
forth the most reprehensible language from the driver. Horses 
of a reflective turn of mind must certainly be puzzled to 
account for the curious mixture of familiar endearment and gross 
abuse, in which they are addressed all over the world; and in the 
copiousness and variety of his vocabulary, the Russian yemschii: 
is by no means behind the American stage car driver, or even the 
London cabby. At the last post station we had picked up a some- 
what scratch team. 

Soon after we started, the leader discovering that our small driver’s 
arm and whip together were unable to reach him, proceeded to strike 
work, plunging off the track up to his girths in the snow, and elud- 
ing our attempts at catching him with the utmost agility. Then the 
following was the kind of thing. Team on the track. “There, my 
little brother ; make haste, my sweet dove, we shall soon be at home.” 
Leader suddenly jibs, and disappears into the snow. “QO, you 
unmentionable son of a disreputable mother, what are you at? How 
do you dare”—getting down and making a frantic rush at him with the 
knout, which the horse suddenly dodges, and bolts to the other side 
of the road, tying the harness into an inextricable knot. “O, you 
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condemned Jew, (a very favourite expression) may the devil carry 
you off; only let me get at you, wait a minute, I’ll give you a lesson.” 
Catches him and administers an energetic series of blows and kicks, 
which the horse, being fortunately thick skinned, receives with 
equanimity. “There now, canaillia, perhaps you'll go straight, 
diavol!” (the prevalence of these terms, introduced through the 
French into Russian, is curiousenough). ‘‘ That’s it, my pretty one, 
my soul!” as the horse gets his head straight for a moment. “ Now 
we shall get on all right, my little pigeon!” ‘‘ T'chort!” another bolt, 
answered by a fearful wrench at the bridle. ‘There you are again! 
How can such a creature exist? May your bones rot everlastingly !” 
But all things have an end, and as we galloped into Osta our spirits 
rose. 

“ Zdrast’ &e.!” Sure enough, there are old Feodor and young 
Matyan Petrovich waiting for us, both old friends and fine specimens 
of the Olonetz peasant—the former a middle-sized, broad-shouldered 
man of sixty, with long grey hair and beard and face like an aged 
Apostle, but with an eye like a hawk, and a wiry frame untired by 
the longest and hardest day on snow-shoes ; the latter a tall, straight, 
smart young fellow of twenty-nine, the worthy son of his father Pietr 
Matyanof, to whose house we were going, and who had been in, in his 
time, at the death of over two hundred bears. 

Swallowing a hasty meal, we transferred our traps into the little 
country sledges that the men had brought, and each packing himself in 
one, left the post road just as the sun was setting, and drove away ina 
southerly direction for Shimozero, full of hope. The distance was only 
forty-five versts, but the track was heavy, and it was nearly midnight 
when, after what seemed an almost interminable drive through mys- 
terious pine forests and over wide frozen lakes, we drew up at the door 
of a low cottage, where our thumping only evoked a savage response 
of barks and growls from the bear-dogs within. Presently lights ap- 
peared, and the jovial, rubicund visage of old Matyanof, beaming with 
joy at our arrival, and welcoming us to his best apartment. After 
shaking hands a dozen times all round, the indispensable samovar 
was produced, and over a cup of tea and a pipe we sat far into the 
night, discussing the chances of sport, till at length, with the satis- 
factory assurance that there had never been more bears in the country, 
our hosts all shook hands once more and departed, leaving us to spread 
out our rugs over a heap of fresh straw, and sleep the sleep of the just. 

Next morning was a Sunday, which we had agreed to make 
an off-day. Like true Britons, we had brought up with us a 
portable indiarubber bath, but a mixture of broken ice and half melted 
snow goes a long way, so our ablutions were soon over ; and when it is a 
question of getting up at 6 a.m. on a dark winter morning, with the 
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temperature of the room somewhat below freezing, and half the spare 
population of the village attending your levée with deep interest, your 
toilet is apt to be brief. 

After breakfast we went out to make our first acquaintance with 
Olonetz snow-shoeing; and the dexterity of the peasants in this 
district was almost a revelation. The Russian snow-shoe has nothing 
in common with the Canadian raquette, but is a long thin strip of well 
seasoned birchwood, about seven feet long by four inches wide, 
curving upwards like a skate in front, and with a slight longitudinal 
groove along the centre of the under surface, which gives a grip on 
the snow when going uphill. It is fastened to the foot by a leather 
strap passing over the toe, and a birch-bark withy round the heel. 
On these shoes the Olonetz peasant almost lives during the winter— 
shooting down the steepest hills, scaling the most difficult slopes, 
and traversing the thickest and most broken forest with an ease 
that seems well-nigh miraculous. Running, or rather skating, on 
snow-shoes in an open and hilly country, with a slight crust on the 
snow, is one of the most exhilarating forms of exercise possible. The 
work falls chiefly on the muscles of the back and thighs, the shoe 
being allowed to work freely from the ball of the foot, but not lifted 
from the ground; over the flat, four or five versts an hour is con- 
sidered good going for a long distance, though on a spurt consider- 
ably more can be done. ‘The double shuffle which old Feodor 
used to develop on occasion filled us with envy and admiration. 
Snow-shoeing down-hill, however, is the “cream” of the sport. A 
few quick steps launch you into space, and bringing your shoes 
parallel, leaning slightly forward, swaying your body to meet the 
inequalities of the ground, and guiding yourself with a long stick— 
provided with a knob at one end for propulsion against the snow, and 
a hook at the other with which you may “hang on” to any handy 
tree when ascending a hill—down you shoot with ever increasing 
velocity, and a delightful feeling of the absence of all effort, till your 
momentum dies gradually away on the plain below. 

But getting back again is a different matter, and on a slippery 
slope an awful conviction of impotence comes over the beginner 
when he pants about half-way up, “blown” with his exertions, 
and feels that just at the critical point his shoes are beginning 
to slip from under him, and that he will be carried down again 
in an ignominious squatting position to the bottom of the hill. 

But it was glorious fun, and by the end of the day we had been 
complimented on our progress by our hosts, who themselves slid 
down with the greatest nonchalance—standing on one foot, and 
stooping to pick up the gloves and cap that they had thrown down 
on the way ! 
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Next morning we had completed breakfast and preparations by 
7 Am, and were driving out with a string of small Finnish sledges 
to the scene of action. Our party consisted of eight in all: B. and 
myself, Matyan, Matymian, old Feodor, and three of his nephews, all 
expert snow-shoers and keen hunters. Alongside ran our small pack 
of bear-dogs, a breed peculiar to this district, but much resembling 
the Esquimaux dog in general appearance, with powerful frame 
covered with a long wavy coat, and set on short legs with broad 
feet; a short, thick neck, broad head with a short, sharp-pointed nose, 
small erect ears, bright intelligent eyes, and a magnificent bushy 
tail curling over the back like a squirrel’s. 

They are very savage, and spend most of their leisure time in 
getting up fights among themselves; nearly every one of our small 
pack showed by a hanging ear or a gashed lip that he had not been 
made free of the guild without paying his footing. 

In bear-hunting, these dogs are invaluable ; their keen scent enables 
them to detect his berloga, or winter lair, at a considerable distance, 
and through all but the deepest snow; while, when he is started, 
they will follow his track with unerring patience, giving tongue every 
now and then to assure the hunter it is “all right,” and guide him 
through the forest, till the final chorus tells that they have come up 
with the bear, and you rush up to obtain an easy shot as he stands 
at bay. The dogs are very active in avoiding the fierce blows which 
the bear aims at them, and soon learn the wisdom of attacking him 
in the rear, so that though every now and then they limp away 
bleeding from an ugly gash from the bear’s claws, after sitting down 
in the snow and licking their wounds carefully over, they trot con- 
tentedly home, and come out the next day as keen as ever. We 
usually took out five, all good dogs and all of different colours; 
Sobol, a splendid iron-grey dog, with a voice like a bloodhound, and 
a frame wiry and strong as a wolf's, holding the proud post of 
leader. 

The Russian, or big bear (Ursus arctus), usually roams during the 
summer and autumn about the woods, feeding on the bear-berries, 
cranberries and whortleberries with which the ground is covered, and 
occasionally venturing ear enough to the villages to make havoc in 
the oat and rye fields, or seize any stray horse or cow. Leaping on 
his victim, he breaks in the skull or dislocates the neck with one 
blow of his tremendous paws, and coolly carries it off in his great jaws 
into the depths of the forest, where for the moment he is safe from 
pursuit. About the month of November, however, soon after the 
first fall of snow, the bear begins to think of taking up his winter 
quarters, and, after some days’ wandering to and fro, selects a com- 
fortable spot, and scooping out a convenient hole or ensconcing himself 
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under a fallen tree, coils himself up and goes to sleep for the winter. 
The peasant whose land he crosses has however marked his tracks, 
and as soon as their doubling and intersecting tell him that the bear 
is about to lie down, he strikes off to the right or left, and describes 
a circle on snow-shoes of some five to six versts in circumference, 
according to circumstances, curving gradually round till he meets 
the track at the point where he left it. 

If during this circuit he comes again on the bear’s trail, he has to 
follow it up afresh and begin another ring; if not, he knows that 
the bear is “ringed.” If he is a wise man he keeps his own counsel, 
as in many places there is great jealousy among the peasants, and a 
neighbouring villager will not scruple to try and drive the bear off 
his rival’s land, for the chance of being able to ring it on his own. 
In a week’s time he goes round again to make sure that the bear has 
not moved, cutting the ring if possible a little smaller; then, if he is 
near Petersburg or any other large town, he posts off to try and sell 
his bear to some enterprising sportsman. 

Now if a bear hunt is made from Petersburg or Moscow, or indeed 
anywhere by Russians of the better classes—who are as a rule singularly 
ignorant of the use of their native snow-shoe—it takes the form of an 
oblava, or drive. The guns are posted in a likely spot, a mis- 
cellaneous collection of beaters—men and women and children from 
the adjoining villages, sometimes numbering 200—are sent round to 
enclose the ring, and keep up a continual yelling, while half a dozen 
of the best hunters of the neighbourhood enter the ring from the 
far side and endeavour to drive the bear out upon the guns. 

Here all depends on the correct formation of the ring, and the 
judicious posting of the guns, and if this is properly done the drive 
is generally successful, the poor bear being so frightened by the 
unearthly din which greets his half awakened ears, that he is only 
too glad to bolt in any direction which seems to promise him peace. 
Occasionally, however, he is not so accommodating, and either turns 
short back on the hunters who are driving him, or, bewildered by 
the shouts, charges through the line of beaters and gets clear away. 
In such cases the position of the beaters is not without danger, 
and occasionally fatal accidents occur. I have myself seen a 
peasant who had been so badly bitten and clawed by an old bear 
which he was endeavouring to drive, that his case seemed all but 
hopeless; while two years ago in a ring made near Petersburg, the 
bear, instead of going forward on the guns, turned to the side, and 
walking up to an unfortunate mujik, shattered his skull with one 
blow of his paw—then passing down the line till he came to the end, 
where a boy was standing with a flag, took off with another “ pat ” 
his scalp and one side of his face, and, leaving the poor boy senseless 
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in the snow, retired quietly into the forest without a shot being fired 
at him! 

Often the danger is not so much from the bear as from the guns 
themselves, and certainly a party of Russian sportsmen, each armed 
with two or three rifles and eager to get the first shot at the bear, 
provided he can be brought down, like Bob Acres’ opponent, at a 
“ proper gentlemanlike distance,” is apt to prove the converse of the 
proposition that there is “safety in numbers.” In Olonetz and the 
northern districts, where the oblava is discarded, and the hunter 
entering the ring with his dogs, either shoots the bear as he emerges 
from the berloga, or finding him already on the move runs him down 
at the end of a long chase, accidents rarely occur; while the hard 
work and the ardour of pursuit supply just those elements of excite- 
ment that are wanting in the oblava. 

Descending the conical hill on which our little village stood, we 
drove across a great snow plain, which, by the absence of shrubs and 
an occasional hole where a native was seen manceuvring a line 
through the ice, we discovered to bea frozen lake of about six versts in 
circumference; then “landing” by a small fishing village, where a 
row of hummocks on the shore indicated the boats which lay buried 
under the snow, we soon plunged into the forest, and drove pleasantly 
along through avenues of spruce and pine, their branches bending 
with snow and glittering in the bright rays of the rising sun. This 
country is an alternation of picturesquely disposed hills, valleys, and 
lakes, the latter in such number that almost every village is named 
after the lake it stands on, and in summer carts are unknown, the 
usual means of communication being by boat. Somewhat more to the 
south, indeed, there lies a succession of vast open morasses, where, as 
we were told, there is not a house for one hundred versts, and where 
bears of a morose or retiring disposition find a safe retreat, and luxu- 
rious feeding on the green shoots and the berries with which the bogs 
are covered. After driving some six versts along a deep narrow track, 
or rather groove, in the snow, scooped out by passing sledges, we 
came to a halt at the edge of a small glade. “There is one close by 
here,” said Matymian, “that I bought from a mujik when I heard 
you were coming; if we can get him quick, we may be able to kill 
another that I know of further off before evening.” He led the way 
into the woods. We followed silently, in Indian file, a method which 
greatly reduces the labour of snow-shoeing, especially in the thick, as 
we soon found; and a party will go on in this way all day, taking it 
in turns to assume the lead and cut a track through the yielding snow. 
B. and I looked at each other, with thoughts too deep for words. 
8 a.m., on our first shooting day, a glorious morning, clear, still, and 
exhilarating, with about 20° Fahr. of frost, and two bears ahead of us. 
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We had hardly gone half a verst when, coming to a hummocky 
piece of ground, covered with fallen trees and drifted snow, the dogs 
began to prick their ears and put down their noses. Matymian 
observing, “ The berloga is just here,” handed me my weapon, and as 
Sobol, with a suppressed yelp of excitement, disappeared down a cavity 
on the farther side of the bank, we rushed forward and stood on the 
look-out. After a few moments of suspense, old Sobol reappeared 
with a disappointed look on his expressive visage, and began busily 
puzzling out an almost imperceptible track that led away from the 
hole. 

“ Not at home,” said Feodor, “but never mind, he can’t be far off,” 
and away after the dogs we went, quartering the ground backwards 
and forwards, trying every likely bush, and thrusting our sticks into 
every hollow and under every fallen tree, till at last, after some half 
hour’s tracking, up suddenly jumped a dark object in the middle of 
a thick clump of young firs and disappeared into the wood, none 
the worse apparently for a snap shot that went after him from my 
12-bore rifle. 

“Come along,” shouted Matymian; “we shall have him!” and 
dashing through the thicket at our best pace, guided by the loud 
yelping of the dogs, we soon emerged into a clearing, where, to my 
intense relief, we saw the bear floundering away at an astonishing 
rate through the deep snow, turning every now and then with a growl 
on the hounds that were “harassing his rear.” An extra spurt 
brought us up to within thirty yards of him, and taking a steady shot 
behind the shoulder, I rolled him over. The ball just missed his 
heart, and picking himself up again, he proceeded to “make tracks,” 
when he was stopped by another bullet, and B. came up in time to 
administer the coup de grace as he lay dying hard, snarling and biting 
among the dogs. He turned out to be a small bear, of between three 
and four years of age, and hardly more than five poods (180 lbs.), as 
we estimated, in weight; but he was our first! and as such was 
entitled to respect. So we drank his health all round, and leaving a 
couple of men engaged in stripping off his thick dark-brown fur, we 
made our way back to the sledges, and started off after No. 2. 

Ten versts more, still through the forest, and we halted on the 
slope of a hill, where the pines were taller and finer than any we had 
yet seen, and where wood-cutting was going on briskly. 

Here half-a-dozen woodmen, who had “ gone shares” in the bear, 
were on the look-out for us, and led us about 400 yards into the 
forest, and pointing to a conical hillock, perhaps half a verst in 
circumference, crowned by a tangled mass of fir and underwood, 
remarked that there was the berloga. 

Then we divided our forces, and placing B. on the left and a little 
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to leeward of the clump, with old Feodor, I took up a similar position 
on the right with Matymian, and throwing the dogs in, and sending 
round the other men to rouse him with their shouts from the wind- 
ward side, awaited the result. After a few moments of anxiety, a 
sudden Babel of canine voices announced that the berloga was found, 
and the bear in it; and feeling much as when the first burst of 
melody in a gorse cover informs you of a find, and a rasping ox-fence 
is staring you in the face, I got a spare cartridge ready, and listened 
intently for a move. But no; from behind that dense screen of 
spruce came still the yelping of excited hounds, and at intervals the 
deep, hoarse growl of the bear, and after some ten minutes we were 
about to endeavour to put a term to it by forcing our way into the 
berloga, when Matymian suddenly turned, exclaiming, “ He’s off! 
Skate quick!” slid down the hill, and dashed away to the left, while 
I followed as closely as I could at his heels. 

The bear had come out between B. and myself, and had got a little 
start of the dogs, when I caught sight of him just raising himself to 
clamber over a fallen tree, and putin a side shot that sent him head 
over heels on the other side. The bullet had gone clean through 
him, but, with extraordinary vitality, he got up again and still 
galloped on, receiving with comparative equanimity a shot that B. 
fired into him from the other side, and it was not till I was able to 
cut him off, and, as he turned at me, put in a ball between the eyes, 
that he dropped dead in his tracks. Though also a small bear, this 
one was about a pood heavier than our first, and as we made our way 
leisurely back to the sledges, where we found a roaring fire of dry 
pine logs, and sat round it eating our lunch and watching the thin 
blue smoke curl up gradually into the bluer sky—blue indeed and 
clear as that of an Italian summer—we felt that we had found at 
any rate one solution to Mr. Mallock’s problem—and that life, under 
these circumstances, was worth living! Then the men had to be 
paid off, and leaving them happy with the sum of thirty roubles 
(£3) for their bear, and a small “ nachai,” or “ tip,” for themselves, 
we lit the soothing pipe, and stowed ourselves snugly away in our 
little sledges for the homeward drive. 

Lying comfortably back on the hay which lines the interior of 
your sledge, your head resting on a pillow, and your feet stowed 
away under the driver's seat, your eyes half closed, and a pleasurable 
feeling of fatigue induced by the day’s work stealing over you; 
recalling in your mind the ever-varying incidents of the day’s sport, 
and cogitating over the chances for to-morrow, and the grateful 
prospect of bagging the “ big one,” who is reported to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood ; the horses’ bells making musical accompani- 
ment to your waking dreams—all this has a fascination that can 
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never be forgotten. Then the scenery! Always the same, but 
never monotonous. The tall, dark pines, opening in vista along the 
path, like the aisles of some vast cathedral, here and there catching 
through some opening in the woods the rays of the setting sun, and 
standing bathed in a flood of pure pink light, their stems, blushing 
rosy red, and each needle covered with a delicate frost sheath flashing 
as the branch waves gently in the evening breeze. 

Then in a little glade stands a single birch, its silver stem banded 
with patches of dark crimson where the outer bark has peeled away, 
and its slender limbs showing like lacework against the glowing sky ; 
here another bending down under the mass of snow which somehow 
or other contrives to find a lodgment on its narrow trunk, until its 
topmost branches are actually buried in the drift, forms a white 
triumphal arch under which we drive, the high doogé or yoke 
over the horse’s neck just touching it as we pass, and bringing a 
shower of snow upon our heads. An unusual quantity of snow had 
fallen this spring, and the masses accumulated on the trees were 
very remarkable. The smaller fir-trees were completely enveloped, 
and appeared nothing more than indefinite snow mounds, while the 
branches and tops of the large ones bore masses from two to four 
feet thick, rounded off by the action of the sun and the wind, and 
moulded into the most fantastic shapes, which, as we drove along, 
afforded an unceasing source of interest. Knights in armour, cowled 
monks, veiled ladies, eagles with outspread wings, witches in steeple 
hats, all presented themselves distinctly to our aroused imagination ; 
but the most lifelike of all were always the small white bears, which, 
with curved back and clinging limbs, seemed to be climbing up the 
young pines to get out of the way of the enemy who was invading 
their happy hunting-grounds. Then emerging suddenly from the 
deep shade of the forest to the dazzling whiteness of a snow-covered 
hill, bare save for a few dark-red alders standing out in relief against 
its summit, we would catch over the heads of the trees below a 
glimpse of a vast level expanse, denoting a lake that in summer 
would be alive with boats, while beyond and around, the sea of pines 
stretched away again in ceaseless waves to the far horizon. 

We got home early that evening, and after disposing of a not 
inconsiderable dinner—we had brought with us provisions for three 
weeks, and cooked our beefsteaks in an excellent portable saucepan— 
we retired to our straw couches at the unfashionable hour of 8 p.m. 

By the following Sunday we had raised our bag to the very satisfac- 
tory total of twelve head. But it was not all to be quite “ beer 
and skittles.” We turned out early on the Monday, and at 9 a.m., 
after a drive of eighteen versts, were on our snow-shoes, prepared 
to walk the nine versts that the peasants told us we should have to 
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cover before reaching the berloga. Walk we did, through forests, 
ever interminable morasses, up hill and down hill, and with a keen 
wind of about 35° of cold blowing in our faces—till at length I 
observed B.’s ears, which he had injudiciously left uncovered, turning 
a dead white colour, which afforded me an excellent opportunity of 
dashing at him and scrubbing them with handfuls of snow, after the 
manner described in every boy’s book of northern travel, till they 
were nearly scarified and as red as a boiled lobster. Subsequent 
experience and reflection have convinced me that this time-honoured 
method is one of the greatest frauds ever recommended to a trustful 
public—the fact being that the small snow crystals are eminently 
adapted to scratch off the skin, and seriously aggravate the injury ; 
hand-rubbing, or friction with any smooth woollen material, is far 
preferable. 

However, in this case the frost bite had luckily been detected in 
time, and B. was soon himself again. So much so, that on crossing 
the fresh track of a visomak or wolverine—the Glutton of North 
America—he expressed an ardent desire to go at once in chase of this 
strange and curious animal. Gathering, however, from the account 
of our hunters that the risomak is several degrees harder to run 
down than a lynx, and that when started he will travel for a hundred 
versts on end, or thereabouts, without turning a hair, I sternly 
refuse to countenance any such amusement, and on we plod. 

Suddenly Feodor brings his feet together, and shooting down a 
steep incline at the side of a small clearing, disappears into the forest. 
It looks easy enough, but it is not without a misgiving born of sad 
experience that I prepare to follow him. A slide, a stagger, a re- 
covery, I am down the hill and just congratulating myself on my 
unexpected success, when the snowbank suddenly appears to take a 
turn tothe right. My right foot unhesitatingly follows it, my left shoe 
somehow doubles up under me. I feel it is all over, and in another 
moment I bring up short with a tremendous bang, and find myself 
reposing placidly on my back in the snow, with my ideas rather mixed, 
my feet in the air, and the trunk of a young pine-tree, which has 
cut short my wild career, between my legs. These slight incidents, 
however, do not delay us more than a few moments, and after five 
hours’ hard walking we find ourselves close to the berloga, where 
verious broken birches, and the traces of teeth and claws high up on 
the stems of some of the surrounding Scotch firs, denote the presence 
of a “ big one”; and as in response to an onslaught from the dogs a 
huge brown head protruded itself just under our feet, and vanished 
again with a tremendous growl, we felt repaid for all our labours. 
We were too far away from the horses to waste time, or give Bruin 
any law, and when at last out he came with a rush, he was promptly 
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rolled over with a bullet through the brain at three paces, and the 
men at once set to work to strip off his thick grizzled fur. He 
proved to be a fine old male bear, weighing some twelve poods, the 
best we had yet secured—a fact which helped to sustain us through 
our long tramp homewards—but in spite of our satisfaction, both B. 
and myself felt thoroughly beat as at half-past seven we saw through 
the dark forest the welcome gleam of the camp fire. 

The sun had set at 6 pm, and the last hour and a half’s 
stumbling about in the darkness had been very severe, besides which 
our toes were becoming somewhat excoriated by the pressure of the 
strap across them. We calculated that we had done nearly forty 
versts (some twenty-six miles) during the day, and the going in some 
places was very heavy and the forest thick. We crossed the 
wolverine’s track again on the way home, but this time B. showed 
no animation on the subject. Yet was it not worth it all, to lie with 
the content that comes of sheer fatigue beside the fire, smoking the 
pipe of peace, and watching the weird effects produced by the glare 
on the rugged faces of our companions, and the stems of the nearer 
pine-trees, with the night wind moaning in the sombre, mysterious 
woods around? <A camp-fire light lights up objects brilliantly 
within the radius of a small circle, and then stops suddenly, enclosed 
by a blackness that looks by contrast all the more intense. 

Here we learnt the method of procuring water from snow. Old 
Feodor picking up a large half-frozen lump, stuck it on the end of a 
stick, which he fixed so as to project towards the fire ; it soon began 
to drip and kept the glasses, placed by turns beneath it, constantly 
full of delicious, cool, pure water. Now this sounds simple enough, 
but it is not every one who knows how to make an egg stand on end. 
Left to ourselves we should probably have tried boiling down a tin 
cupful of snow, and so have obtained an impure, half-tepid and 
wholly unsatisfactory result. 

Camping out in the open, except in a very warm and dry climate, 
is a proceeding which should only be resorted to in the last extremity 
—i.e., if there is not a house to be found within fifty miles. 

It is all very well to stretch yourself out beside the cheerful log fire, 
and after a hard day to drop gradually into a well-earned repose, lulled 
tosleep by the murmurs of the forest ; but it is not so pleasant to wake 
at 4 a.m., three hours before sunrise, chilled to the bone, damp inside 
your clothes, and half frozen outside, to find the fire out and a keen wind 
rising which seems to blow right through your joints, and produces 
symptoms of rheumatism and incipient ague. Russian huts, on the 
other hand, with their double windows and great square stoves, afford 
by no means bad quarters for the tired sportsman—and many a good 
night’s rest we enjoyed extended on the floor on”our fresh straw beds 
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——while the proprietor of the house, his wife and family, and any 
casual guests, packed like sardines in a case, snored amicably on the 
stove above, with their noses some twelve inches from the ceiling. I 
have seen fourteen men, women and children, aroused by our nocturnal 
incursion, roll off the top of a stove not more than seven feet square 
where they had been sleeping. It is difficult to conceive how they 
managed to arrange themselves in this limited space. 

The next evening, after unsuccessfully hunting all day a large ring 
which proved blank, we were bidden by our host to the Geserda, 
the Russian peasant’s equivalent for an “At Home,” which was 
being held at a neighbouring house. We were amused to find exactly 
the same arrangement of the sexes to prevail here as in a London 
drawing-room—the girls all arranged in picturesque cotton dresses 
sitting round the room spinning and singing, while the men all huddled 
sheepishly in the doorway, apparently voting the affair a bore, and dis- 
cussing whether they shouldn’t go on to Maria Ivanovka’s, next door. 
Here however the Russian system came decidedly to the front, for a 
bright-looking girl of sixteen or seventeen, with a rather pretty face 
and a sad absence of waist, suddenly threw down her distaff, dashed at 
the knot of men, and having secured her victim dragged him to the 
front, and proceeded to put him through his paces in a slow pas a deua 
—something in the style of a Polonaise, while the others beat time and 
accompanied the proceedings with a monotonous but not unmelodious 
chant—mostly in the minor mode—the prevalence of which is a charac- 
teristic of the Russian national songs. The Polonaise was succeeded 
by a sort of quadrille all rolled into one figure, in which we were 
impressed into taking part, and found that the reward of our labours 
was the privilege of kissing our partners at the end—a custom which 
would no doubt go far to remedy the often lamented want of “ dancing 
men” if introduced into general society. B., I regret to say, being 
a fastidious man, shirked this part of his duty—while I endeavoured 
by my extra zeal to compensate for his lack of courtesy, which was 
evidently deeply felt by his fair and rotund partner. 

We passed our next Sunday in a village near the shore of the 
Bielozero. One Sunday we were fortunate in witnessing the annual 
ceremony of “ Katanie” or Sledge-Parade of the Olonetz peasants. 
During the afternoon the whole neighbourhood collected in the 
village, the girls all dressed in their “Sunday best,” the men in 
bright red shirts, velvet knickerbockers, and long boots, to see the 
newly married couples, z.e. all who had entered into the holy estate 
during the year, drive in pairs backwards and forwards through the 
long street or thoroughfare along which the main houses of every 
Russian village are dispersed—subject to the free criticism and 
“chaff” of their friends and neighbours, and encouraged by the 
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cheers of the poorer section of the crowd, whom the prospect of vodka— 
corn-brandy—which supplants the usual tea on such festive occasions, 
had attracted from a considerable distance around. It was noticeable 
that whereas the brides in several cases appeared to have passed their 
premiere jeunesse, the bridegrooms were all young men of under 
twenty, some indeed lads of hardly more than sixteen or seventeen. 
This we attributed to the working of the conscription. Family life 
is conducted on patriarchal principles in these parts, and by a son’s 
marriage under such circumstances the parents obtain not only a new 
daughter, but also an able-bodied servant, who works for them during 
her husband’s absence, and brings another allotment of communal 
ground into the common stock. 

Monday, from morn till eve, was spent in fruitlessly hunting a 
large ring enclosing about a square mile of forest, and it was not till 
both dogs and men being fairly tired out, I was making my way back 
to the horses, and had just given my rifle to old Matyan, that I was 
startled by a yell from Feodor, who was some fifty yards on my right, 
and a succession of shots, evidently from B., a little farther on. 
Seizing a spear from Feodor I rushed in the direction of the shots, 
and was just in time to intercept a good sized cub who was making 
tracks into the thicket, and as charging him with the spear I fell 
over on top of my transfixed victim, I had just time to see B. giving 
the coup de gréce to an old she bear close to his feet. It appeared 
that as he too was coming up to the sledges, he had actually all but 
tumbled over the bear as she dashed out from under a fallen tree, 
and in his excitement, after blazing off his first two barrels, had 
followed up the attack by various charges of small shot, which he had 
brought for the benefit of any stray blackcock that might be met 
with. Luckily the bear was more frightened than B., and intent 
only on making her escape, or the consequences might have been 
serious ; as it was, she paid the penalty of so basely deserting her 
three cubs, all of which were brought to bag. She had made her 
lair within two hundred yards of the sledge road, and in going in we 
had passed within fifty yards of it before setting the dogs to work ! 
As we drove home the only thing needful to complete our satisfaction 
was supplied in a peasant’s meeting us with the news that “the big 
one,” of which we had heard a good deal in the neighbourhood, had 
been met with on the same day not more than fifteen versts from 
our sleeping quarters. Early next morning we were after him, 
and driving to the spot indicated, put on our snow-shoes and 
followed the fortunate peasant into the forest. There sure 
enough lay before us a well-defined and gigantic track, far the 
largest we had yet seen, and the eager way in which the dogs 
took up the trail proved that it was still fresh. It was at our best 
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pace that we followed, sometimes on the track itself, sometimes 
diverging round a steep hill or an impenetrable thicket, but always 
keeping in hearing of the deep bay of the hounds, till at the end 
of nearly three hours’ severe going, a tremendous burst from the 
dogs elicited a shout of “ Mishka ” from old Matyan, as he handed 
me my rifle and pointed to what was evidently a fresh lair just in front 
of us. But no, the lair was empty, the bear had passed the night 
there, and had apparently but just left it, so we renewed the pursuit, 
and in another twenty minutes were rewarded by catching sight of 
a huge black bear in a small hollow about fifty yards beyond us, 
fighting furiously with the dogs, who kept dashing at him with the 
utmost audacity. 

“Shoot, shoot!” cried old Feodor, in fear for the safety of his 
beloved hounds, but as for the same reason I was unable to aim at 
the bear’s heart, my bullet only grazed his shoulder, and with a savage 
growl he turned from the dogs and charged up at us. This time, 
however, I had a fair chance, and the second barrel laid him low at 
twelve paces from our feet, stone dead, with a ball through his head 
just behind the ear. 

He proved to be a splendid old male bear, in good condition, with 
a fine dark coat, weighing not less than 15 poods (540 lbs. English), 
and exhibiting, when skinned, a magnificent development of the 
dorsal and pectoral muscles, with unusually long and powerful arms. 
He was credited with the death of no less than five horses in the 
neighbourhood, and the peasant who found him told me that in the 
preceding summer, when mowing a glade near the village, he had 
seen this very bear suddenly emerge from the forest, trot coolly up to 
the unfortunate horse, whom his master had hobbled before beginning 
his work, dislocate the vertebre of his neck with one pat of his paw 
just about the withers, and then seizing him in his jaws, drag him off 
into the forest like a wolf carrying a lamb, the owner meanwhile 
remaining buried up to his eyes in the haystack, behind which he had 
taken refuge. 

It was a glorious finish to our short campaign, and as after lunch— 
having sent off the peasant happy with fifty well-earned roubles—we 
lay on our backs for the last time by the log fire, smoking the farewell 
pipe while the men were at work skinning our trophy, and detaching 
lumps of pure grease big enough to supply all the hairdressers in 
Bond Street for several months, and then pulling ourselves together 
skated leisurely back the eight versts to where our horses were waiting 
to convey us home for our last night’s rest under old Matyan’s roof, we 
breathed a regret that existence could not be one continuous bear 
hunt. 

Our expedition occupied in all just three weeks ; out of twelve days’ 
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actual hunting, but two proved blank, and during the other ten we 
had had magnificent sport, bagging in all twenty-three bears, to wit, 
twelve full grown, and eleven cubs. The weather had been glorious 
throughout, clear and still, ranging from 10° to 15° frost Réaumur, say 
a little above zero Fahr.—cold enough to make it excellent going on 
snow-shoes, and not too cold to prevent our generally stripping to 
our shirt-sleeves in the ardour of the chase, our course being generally 
strewn with coats, waistcoats, belts and gloves, which were thrown 
off in succession and picked up by the men who followed us. And 
here a word of praise must be added for our companions. By race 
“ Chutes,” a cross between the true Russian and the Fin, they had 
proved themselves to unite the best qualities of both, while perfectly 
free from the habits of insobriety and dishonesty which are the curse 
of the Slavonic peoples. Untiring and fearless hunters, genial and 
open-hearted comrades, old Feodor and Matyan with their kinsmen 
remain in our mind as the type of the genuine native sportsman, and 
this verdict will be endorsed by one whose name I cannot refrain from 
mentioning, the first Englishman to penetrate these regions, and one 
whose personal prowess, keen love of sport and thorough knowledge 
of woodcraft, have become a household word among the peasants of 
Olonetz—Captain Hamilton, of the New Forest. 

Such were the reflections that occupied our mind when, bidding a 
hearty farewell to our staunch fellow-hunters and our hospitable 
peasant hosts, we found ourselves once more jogging down the Arch- 
angel track, our faces turned towards the great capital of the North. 
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A Matter of Course, 


Ir was the middle of the second week after “Henley.” That is 
how my friend Clewer would fix the date, I am sure. I am not a 
boating man myself, so perhaps I ought to explain how I came to 
be in solitary possession of a randan that Wednesday in the 
latter part of July. Clewer wanted it down at Datchet on the 
Saturday following, and was too busy to bring it down himself. 
Would I go to Henley and fetch it for him? I had nothing to 
do—so Clewer said. I might take all the week over it if I chose, 
so long as I reached Datchet by the Friday night. I decided 
that I ought to be able to manage the distance in somewhat less 
than that, and in fact I reached Monkey Island by the middle of 
the second day of my blistering journey. The sun had blazed 
upon me for a day and a half, and I had thoroughly enjoyed 
myself, and had not broken anything as yet or scraped the varnish 
off the randan very much either, which I considered to my credit, 
taking into account the fact that I had been absolutely unguided 
in every sort of way, and had not yet made up my mind whether 
I ought to sit on the stroke seat or the middle one. It had not 
occurred to me to ask Clewer about this previously, and I did not 
like to ask any one else. 

Monkey Island did not attract me. It had an off-dayish and 
lonesome look, and though I like solitude, solitude in places which 
are usually thronged is oppressive. I thought I should prefer 
going on a bit and eating my own cold lamb and salad out of my 
own hamper. But I bought some bread and a couple of bottles 
of ginger-beer, and paid for the bottles for reasons which were 
unanswerable. 

Lower down, however, the banks became comparatively unin- 
teresting. On the tow-path side there was the tow-path with 
fields beyond, dusty and uninviting, and on the other more fields, 
apparently private property, which I was unwilling to desecrate. 
I elected the tow-path side after some deliberation, for I like the 
sun eyen in the middle of a blazing July day. I have noticed 
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that this liking iscommon to Londoners. I landed my hamper with 
great precaution, drew the randan half out of water with all the 
care and conscientiousness which my inexperience and the respect 
I bore towards it and Clewer demanded, and then spread a napkin 
on the grass, and put my lamb on a plate in the middle and the 
salad on another at the side, with the bread and a glass and knife 
and fork at proportionate distances. Then I put all the paper 
back into the hamper—I dislike paper around at a pic-nic— 
dipped my handkerchief into the water and wrapped it round 
one of the ginger-beer bottles to keep it cool, and regarded every- 
thing with calm satisfaction. As I said, I am fond of solitude and 
sun, and I was having as much of both as is possible to a man on 
the river Thames. So I sat down and said what I hope was an 
appropriate grace, remembering what Elia has written on the 
subject, and paused to give a look round before I began. I never 
ate any of that lunch. 

For on the tow-path, coming towards me, my eyes caught a 
vision of a blue skirt surmounted by an enormous. sheaf of red 
poppies clasped in front by two coarsely gloved hands. Over the 
poppies I had a glimpse of a broad-brimmed straw hat, but they 
hid the face beneath, and their possessor had almost passed me 
before her eyes met mine. 

I do not know whether I ever want to see that face again. 
Clewer says I do, and as it was the most remarkably beautiful 
face I have ever seen, I suppose he is right; but I could argue to 
the contrary. The face was hot and flushed, and as she turned it 
towards me I noticed two little lines of perspiration trickling 
down from her temples to her cheeks. The beads had also 
gathered on her upper lip, which was prettily parted from the 
lower by the strain of her awkward burden. 

She did not see my admiration for a moment, and then her 
eyes flashed down upon mine, calm and grey and unfathomable, 
and mine dropped on to the cold lamb directly and then rose 
again to her dusty shoes. I was sitting on the grass just below 
the tow-path. 

She passed me and went on for ten or fifteen yards and then 
paused. She seemed to be deliberating. Then she came back 
and threw the bundle of poppies down beside me as I rose. My 
hat was in the boat, so all I could do was to stand up. She did 
not speak at once, but regarded my iunch and then myself. The 
combination apparently pleased her; at all events Ido not think 
her satisfaction was attributable to the cold lamb alone; and 
Clewer allows that I am not a vain man, especially when in the 
neighbourhood of the river. 
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“Tam so hot and hungry,” she said quietly, without a trace of 
affectation or confusion. ‘ What will you do?” 

I am usually struck speechless on emergencies, but something 
about this girl inspired me with unwonted confidence. In spite 
of her disarray she seemed so self-possessed and unembarrassed 
that I could not feel otherwise myself. 

“You need not remain hungry very long,” I replied. ‘“ Every- 
thing I’ve got is at your service.’ This was comprehensive, but 
strictly true I can swear. 

“ What a strange place you have chosen!” she said, dis- 
regarding my offer. 

“Well, perhaps it is,” said I; “but hardly unfortunate,” I 
added, with a readiness that amazed myself; and looked up at her 
face again, to find the great grey eyes fixed upon me intently, 
reading me through. 

She did not smile; she bowed slightly and sedately in ac- 
knowledgment. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘There is a little shade the other 
side of the bank in the field, Will you carry it over there for 
me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The change took about three minutes, during which she sat 
on the edge of the randan and fanned herself with her handker- 
chief. When I came and told her it was ready at last, I found 
her looking at the book I had brought with me. It makes an 
ordinary man blush to be discovered with a book of poetry in his 
possession. I blushed, and hoped the sunburn would hide it. 

“You have been reading ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’” she 
said. ‘ My name is Geraldine.” My presence of mind began to 
failme. “I always like that piece so much,” she added. 

Then she came and sat down on the bank in front of the cold 
lamb and looked at it. 

“There does not seem to be very much of it,” she said, and the 
first smile she had given me broke round her mouth. “I can eat 
all that myself.” 

“ And why not?” I answered. 

“ What will you do?” 

“Qh! there is the bread and some lettuce,’ I said. “ That is 
quite enough. Besides, I can go on to Surly and lunch there.” 

“T would have gone on there and not troubled your generosity, 
but I have only twopence in my pocket,” she said; “and I should 
have spent a penny in crossing.” 

“Please don’t say troubled my generosity,” I asked. 

“No, I did not mean to,” she said quickly. “I think I would 
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have stopped anyhow, for your lunch looked very tempting, and it 
is a mile or more on to Surly. You see I crossed at Monkey Island 
and have been out in the fields gathering poppies, hoping to 
recross somewhere here, and it got later than I thought. 1 have 
two miles to walk on the other side.” 

“You must allow me to ferry you over afterwards,” I said. 

“Thank you.” 

As she ate up my lunch I had the opportunity of looking at 
her more closely. She recalled to my mind Tennyson’s Maud, 
with her full underlip and “ the least little delicate aquiline curve 
in a sensitive nose.” She was dressed in the plain blue skirt and 
a full white blouse tied in at the waist with a band of broad 
ribbon. She was tall, and her figure was as beautiful as her face, 
and the stately set of her head and the gracefulness of her slender 
neck most admirable. I am certain she wore no stays. I could 
not understand at all who she might be. Her hands belied the 
notion that she was an artist’s model, as I was half inclined to 
think her at first, so fine and delicate were they. I had expected 
to be disappointed there, but I had been prejudiced perhaps by 
the coarse garden gloves. The conclusion that I came to was, that 
being a lady, in the most dignified sense of the word, she had been 
enabled to perceive some traits of the gentleman about myself, 
and having need of me, had seen no reason to conceal the fact. 
And as that was a very comfortable conclusion to arrive at, I made 
no attempt to construct another theory, but rested satisfied with 
the good fortune that had befallen me, and the absence of 
Mrs. Grundy, sensible old person though I am willing to admit 
her to be. 

After a while I opened the bottle of ginger-beer and poured the 
contents into the tumbler for her. 

“T will not be responsible for it,” I laughed. 

She put back the lock of brown hair, that was still moist with 
the dew of her forehead, with her left hand, and took the tumbler 
in her right, and answered, laughing too as she glanced grate- 
fully at me: 

“T must risk it. I am too hot to consider possible effects.” 

She drank it off daintily in two or three little gulps, and relieved 
me by saying that it was almost as good as my cold lamb. She 
seemed to have a most excellent appetite, as indeed I had expected 
from her healthy appearance, and I watched her with the greatest 
delight. 

“You like Mrs. Browning then?” she asked suddenly. 

“Tndeed I do,” said I. 

“ And ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’ particularly ?” 
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“Particularly. That is a favourite with most people. It is so 


captivatingly sentimental and romantic that we can overlook the 
improbability of the story.” 


“ What improbability ?” 
I admit I form opinions on grounds which seem insufficient 
when demanded of me with such suddenness. I hesitated. . 


“Perhaps you consider ‘Lord Walter’s Wife’ improbable?” 
she went on. 


I had no hesitation now. 

“Yes.” Her eyes dwelt on mine a moment. 

“‘ Which is improbable—the lady or the man ?” 

“ The lady,” I answered. 

I have never seen such a dignity of merriment as her eyes 
displayed at my answer. 

“ You are hard upon him,” she said, “and perhaps, by implica- 
tion, still harder upon her. No, that’s not fair. But you must 
believe in Lord Walter’s wife in future, or at least only dis- 
believe in the man.” 

I could not quite follow her; she thought too fast for me, but 
I remembered what she said afterwards, and thought over it, and 
I fancy that I have appreciated what she meant. At any rate I 
have certainly believed in the lady. Clewer laughed when I told 
him so once, not an unkind laugh. Clewer’s laughter is never 
unkind. 

She had finished her lunch, my lunch, and sat for a little while 
looking across the fields. Ido not think she minded my looking 
at her, in fact I am inclined to believe that it was out of con- 
sideration for me and as a sort of recompense that she stayed to 
allow of my doing so. 

But she turned her head towards me presently and said: 

“1 think I must ask you to take me over now.” So I fetched 
my hamper and packed up my things, gathered up her poppies, 
and put them into the bows of the randan, and then, with an effort 
which disposed me to estimate the subsidence of the Thames since 
I landed as at least a foot, forced the boat out on to the water 
and drew it in sideways. 

My Lady Geraldine stepped in lightly, and sat down on the 
cushions. I decided that the stroke seat was the right place for 
me after all. 

“T think I see a road coming down to the river,” I said, point- 
ing fifty yards down stream to the right bank. “Shall I land 
you there?” 

“If you please.” 


I proceeded to scull her along very carefully. I was anxious not 
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to make an exhibition of myself, and my rowing is apt to splash 
sometimes. In five minutes I had put her ashore without disaster. 

I bound up the sheaf of poppies with the string from my 
hamper, having first collected them out of the bows. It was 
during this collection that she remarked that I need not be so 
very careful over one or two, and aslight smile flickered round 
her mouth as she said so. I have those odd poppies still, though 
I am not sure whether I received express permission to keep them. 

She put the bundle under her left arm and her right hand into 
her pocket and produced a penny. 

“My fare,” she said, holding it out in the palm of her glove. 

I hesitated a moment. I did not see why she should be 
particular about paying for her ferrying over in coin of the 
realm, considering that she had made no such return for her 
lunch. However, I recollected that my cold lamb was worth more 
than the twopence she possessed, and was glad of it too. I took 
the penny ; I have that penny also still. 

“As for the rest,” she said, “I can only thank you, and the 
best way to thank you is to take your kindness as a matter of 
course, isn’t it?” 

This was a way of looking at the matter which took my fancy ; 
it was so entirely right and kind and womanly. Why do not 
more women treat us so? I bowed my assent. I had nothing to 
say. Perhaps I looked rather downcast at parting. If I did I 
looked what I felt. She consoled me with another compliment. 

“ And I think,” she added, “that, in spite of my telling you that 
I have two miles to walk, you will not offer to carry my poppies 
for me.” 

Not a suspicion of mockery came into her eyes as she said this. 
They were perfectly steady, and the words and her manner of 
speaking them conveyed such an expression of confidence in my 
readiness to appreciate and acknowledge the exact point at which 
my services ceased to be requisite that I could only bow my 
assent to this also. 

My silent acquiescence seemed to please her. She drew off her 
right glove, though with some difficulty, for the poppies hampered 
her, and held her hand out to me. 

“Then good-bye,” she said. 

Our meeting had been so unconventional altogether that I felt 
I dared safely brave conventionality now without running the risk 
of being misunderstood. The old courtly act seemed too appro- 
priate to the occasion to be looked upon as a liberty. 

I took the tips of her fingers and bent my head down and kissed 
them. I gave her time to take them away, but she did not do so. 
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On the contrary, she perceived my intention at once, and slightly 
raised them to meet me as I bent. Then she drew back, and, 
catching the skirt of her dress with the fingers I had just released, 
made me the most profound and wondrous curtsy. And consider- 
ing the bundle of poppies, I think you will allow that she must 
have been a graceful woman not to have looked the least trifle 
awkward over the proceeding. Her eyes just glanced again at 
mine as she rose, and then she turned and walked away. 

I did not stay to watch her to the bend of the road—I had 
received my dismissal—but tumbled back into the randan, and 
rowed off violently down stream. 

I ran into the bank three times before I reached Surly. I think, 
on the whole, that was excusable. And at Surly I had a four 
o'clock lunch which restored me to my ordinary senses, 

Clewer thanked me for bringing his boat down, and I thanked 
Clewer for allowing me to do so, and more besides, I considered 
myself largely indcbied to Clewer. 

And as for her—it does a man good in these days to be trusted 
by a woman after such a fashion, and that at a glance. 
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Graham's Romance. 
A CORSICAN LOVE STORY. 


Carter I, 


A cumty February afternoon was drawing to its close. The 
leafless trees were dripping with the accumulated moisture of a 
“soft” day in the west of Scotland, and the brown ploughed fields 
and green meadows were alike enveloped in Scotch mist. A 
cheerless prospect and a beastly climate; so at least thought 
Reginald Graham as he jogged home on a tired horse from an 
unsuccessful day with the Tweedleshire hounds. 

As he passed up the long avenue of beeches and stopped under 
the stone archway which protected the door of his ancestral home, 
he resolved, for the twentieth time that winter, to “chuck the 
hunting, and run down to the sunny south for a bit.” 

Inviting visions. of Monte Carlo presented themselves to his 
mind’s eye in glowing colours and vivid contrast to the blurred 
scene before him. But when the door was thrown open, and he 
bad entered, the aspect of things was changed, and the current 
of his thoughts with it. After all, home was not such a bad 

lace. 

: A bright wood fire was burning in the hall, glinting and shining 
on the old armour and quaintly fashioned weapons that adorned it, 
and lighting up the grave faces of the somewhat sombre-visaged 
ancestors whose portraits clothed the walls, while modern arm- 
chairs, screens and bright chintzes, embroideries, palms and flowers 
gave the warmth and colour which were doubly agreeable in con- 
trast to the cold and dampness of the out-door world. 

Grahamsby was a grey stone castle of no particular period. 

A stone hall and crypt of the 13th century—a huge dining-room 
and suite of drawing-rooms added two hundred years later, with 
sundry more modern additions, making up a somewhat incongruous 
though distinctly satisfactory whole. 

Of this, and many a broad acre surrounding it, is Sir Reginald 
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Graham owner. With an income more than sufficient for all his 
wants—young, healthy, and good-looking, surely if mortal man 
can be content he should be so. And yet he grumbles because 
the day is damp and Sauchie Wood was drawn blank! It is 
the old fairy tale of the princess and the crumpled rose-leaf over 
again. 

An hour later, as this much-to-be-pitied young man descended, 
having divested himself of his mud-bespattered hunting gear and 
refreshed himself by a hot bath, the hall looked cosier than ever. 
Tall lamps with yellow or rosy shades lighted it up softly, and tea 
was being arranged on a Japanese tea-table by a stately footman 
in blue livery and powder. As Reginald descended the stairs a 


door at the further end of the great stone hall opened, and a slight 
girlish figure entered. 


“ Hullo, Lilian, is that you?” 

“Oh, Reggie! I did not know you had come in,” she exclaimed 
almost at the same moment, as she advanced to the tea-table and 
began to busy herself with its mysteries. 

There was something very quiet, almost Quakerish, about this 
girl. Her features were very regular, and her face would have 
been beautiful had it not been for a want of expression and of 
colour which robbed it of charm and rendered it uninteresting. 
The nose seemed too well formed, the mouth too perfect, the pale 
brown hair, coiled round the head and parted on the brow, too 
smooth. If to be faultless can be a fault, it was the fault in 
Lilian Munro. Her figure was tall and very slight, and her 
manner was quiet and self-contained to stiffness. To look at 
she was a “ thing of beauty” ; to live with—but let the story tell 
itself. 

“Where is my mother?” asked Reginald, stationing himself 
in front of the fire and contemplating the fair face of his com- 
panion, as, with grave precision, she heated the tea-pot, counted 
the spoonfuls of tea, and went through all the rites of tea- 
making. 

“Tn the morning-room with Aunt Sarah,” replied Lilian. 

“Has Aunt Sarah come back? Praised be Allah! Then we 
shall have some one who can be stirred up to interest, not to say 
wrath! Why, even my mother becomes less humdrum when 
Aunt Sarah appears; she clears the atmosphere like a whirl- 
wind.” 

“Reggie, how can you! ” Lilian answered in rather a shocked 
voice as she advanced towards him with his cup of tea. 

“ Reggie, how can you!” he repeated, mimicking her, then 
taking the cup and depositing it on the chimney-piece he drew 
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her towards him, and looking with laughing blue eyes into her 
solemnly uplifted grey ones, he deliberately stooped down and 
kissed her. 

“Oh, Reginald!” 

“Oh, Lilian!” mock solemnly; “why not? Is it such an un- 
heard of thing for a man to kiss his own betrothed bride? ” 

“ No, I suppose not,” hesitatingly, “ but it seems so—silly. And 
suppose aunty were to come in, or—or the footman!” and with 
that she gently disengaged herself and went back to the tea- 
table. 

“What a funny little prim goosey you are, Lilian,” he said 
with a laugh, and yet he gave an impatient little kick to the 
footstool near him, and, as he turned to pick up his teacup, the 
laugh ended in something very like a sigh. 

At this moment the door opened and two ladies entered, the 
one hurrying along and talking volubly, the other moving with 
stately dignity and an impassive countenance. Surely no two 
sisters were ever more unlike in disposition than Lady Graham 
and Mrs. Follet. The first all dignified calm and reserve, the 
other all energy, excitement, and enthusiasm. Mrs. Follet—or 
Aunt Sarah as all her friends called her, irrespective of relation- 
ship—was as full of sympathy with and interest in everything as 
Lady Graham was cold and irresponsive. Sarah never thought of 
dignity or position, Clotilde thought of little else. And yet 
there was a great outward resemblance in the sisters. They were 
both handsome women in their maturity, and must have been even 
beautiful in their youth. 

“T can assure you, Clotilde, it is perfectly true,” Sarah was 
saying—and the words came tumbling impetuously from her like 
one of the mountain-torrents of her native land. “I heard it from 
himself, and 1 call it a burning sin and shame; but I suppose 
things have got to such a pitch now that nothing else is to be 
expected, and a law had better be passed that all parents and 
guardians and such like useless rubbish, on reaching the age of 
sixty, or before that if they are ill or decrepit, should have their 
throats cut and be thrown into the nearest ditch—or the sea—or 
anywhere out of the way! but oh! here’s Reginald—how are you, 
my dear boy?”—and the excitable old lady forgot for the 
moment her latest grievance in embracing her nephew and 
inquiring how everything and everyone had been getting on in 
her absence. 

“Very badly, I assure you, Aunt Sarah, and really it’s a very 
good thing you’ve come back,” said her nephew as he established 
her in an arm-chair and supplied her with tea and cake; “the 
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parish would have gone all to pieces in another month ; as it is, I 
can’t think how it has held together without you for three; you'll 
find all sorts of things have been happening that would never ae 
been allowed if you had been at home.” 

“That’s just what I was saying to your mother, Reg; there’s 
Tom Shepperd’s wife has had a fifth baby, and they say the 
cottage is so small they must turn out old Adam—his uncle—who 
has always lived there; and if they do he must go to the work- 
house, for there’s no other place for him.” 

“ Disgraceful!” said Reginald, “especially the incident which 
ted to such a catastrophe, only” —but here his mother’s clear well- 
modulated voice interrupted him. 

“The child was christened, I beiieve, on Sunday; my permission 
was asked that she should be named after me, and I assented.” 

“Yes,” added Lilian, “I saw Mrs. Shepperd to-day, and the 
child was christened Mary Clotilde; she apologised for having 
added the Mary, but explained that it is their first girl, and Tom 
wished her called after his mother, as he ‘had a sort of feeling 
for her, though she has been dead for many years.’ ” 

Mrs. Follet and Reginald both laughed at this statement which 
Lilian had given with perfect gravity. She looked up and smiled 
serenely as she went on, with undisturbed seriousness; “and Mrs, 
Shepperd said, too, it would be much better, as they could call the 
child Mary just for common every-day occasions, and keep ‘her 
ladyship’s name for best,’ as it would have seemed disrespectful 
to have used that in an ordinary way.” 

“ Quite right—very sensible,” said Lady Graham, approvingly, 
while Mrs. Follet shook her head at her nephew's grimaces of sup- 
pressed amusement, though she could not conceal the sympathetic 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“ Well, I'm off to smoke,” said that graceless young man ; “and 
by the way, mother, I’ve asked Hill and Gifford, two of the fellows 
at the barracks, to dine and sleep here to-night ; they are so dull at 
Tweedly, I thought it might be a little livelier even to come here. 
You're staying, aren’t you, Aunt Sarah?” he added anxiously. 

“Yes, till to-morrow,” returned his aunt. “Why? do you 
think I'll help to enliven them ?” 

“Yes, I expect you'll make them sit up,” was the reply as 
Reginald left the room, catching, as he did so, a remark of his 
mother’s to the effect that she “could see nothing amusing in the 
use of slang,”—“and indeed how should she, poor dear,” he 
muttered to himself, “as she never understands it!” 
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Cuaprer II. 


“Come through the conservatory and choose me a button-hole,” 
said Reginald, linking his arm into Aunt Sarah’s as he overtook 
her, some two hours later, descending the stairs dressed for 
dinner. 

“Of course I will, my dear boy; though I should have thought 
that was Lilian’s duty rather than your old aunt’s nowadays.” 

“Oh! Lilian doesn’t think of that sort of thing,” he replied 
lightly, as they passed through the library into a huge conser- 
vatory which opened on to it at one end, and to the drawing- 
room at the other. ‘ Now what shall I have? a rose or a gar- 
denia ?” 

“A Marechal Niel, I think,” said his aunt as she proceeded to 
gather a delicious bud from the clambering rose-tree that covered 
one side of the conservatory, and arrange it into a tasteful little 
bouquet with maiden-hair fern. 

“T must have a bit of cherry pie,” exclaimed Reginald. 

“No, no, you'll spoil it,” she objected, “nothing is so nice as a 
simple rose.” 

“Well, then, you must wear it yourself,” he insisted as he 
gathered a bunch, and overtaking her at the drawing-room 
entrance, proceeded to try to fasten it in her dress with a great 
green malachite-headed pin which she wore in the black lace 
shawl that draped her brocade-clad shoulders. The operation 
proved a somewhat lengthy one, and while it was in progress 
they became auditors of a conversation between Lady Graham 
and one of the officers who had come over from the neighbouring 
town. 

Mr. Hill had dressed hurriedly, thinking he was late, and 
descended to find himself “et in,” as he expressed it, for a téte-d- 
téte with his hostess. He was a fair, pink-faced young man of 
singularly naive manners and not over-burdened with tact. He 
had opened the conversation with a few remarks on the neighbour- 
hood, to which he had only lately come, and its inhabitants, whom 
he stigmatised as “slow,” with the exception of the Williamsons, 
who were “ very cheery.” But Lady Graham did not know the 
Williamsons, and, from her manner, some people might have 
gathered that she did not approve of “ cheery” people. 

“ Have you made the acquaintance of Miss Menzies yet?” she 
inquired in measured tones, 


“‘Miss Menzies? you don’t mean the goody-goody young woman 
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who is always poking round the barracks and trying to convert 
the soldiers ?” 

“T believe Miss Menzies does do a great deal of good,” was the 
frigid reply; “and her work amongst the soldiers has been 
singularly successful.” 

“Oh! no, I assure you that’s quite a mistake,” he returned 
eagerly ; “I know for a fact that only three of our men ever go 
near her place, and that’s only because they think they'll get 
something by it.” 

“At any rate, she is a most fervent worker, and her labours 
have been greatly blessed,” said Lady Graham, rather taken 
aback by the tone of cheerful dissent assumed by her companion. 

“That sort of thing is very much overdone,’ continued the 
unabashed young man. “In my opinion——” 

“This must be put a stop to before the unconscious youth has 
entirely done for himself,” whispered Reginald to his aunt, and 
their approach interrupted the conversation, which on the entrance 
of the other members of the party became general. 

“Tsay, Graham, I wasn’t putting my foot in it, was 1? ” whis- 
pered the ingenuous subaltern to his host. ‘ Your mother isn’t 
inclined to be pi, is she?” 

“Miss Menzies is a great friend of my mother’s,” answered 
Reginald a little stiffly ; for it is one thing to feel rather bored by 
your mother’s opinion yourself and another to hear her called 
“pi” by an acquaintance. 

“My eye!” ejaculated the youth, his face becoming a shade 
pinker, “but how the deuce was a fellow to know, you know?” 

Dinner was announced, and Reginald, giving his arm to Mrs. 
Follet, led the way to the dining-room, leaving Lilian to pair off 
with the subaltern, while Captain Gifford conducted Lady Graham. 
An older man, and a man of the world, Captain Gifford took an 
accurate measure of his hostess, and at once adapted himself to the 
exigencies of the occasion. He was soon launched in a vivid descrip- 
tion of mission work in India (where he had never been), and, 
before dinner was half over, Lady Graham had inwardly pronounced 
him a most agreeable young man of excellent principles!” 

At a small round table conversation must inevitably be more or 
less general, and Mr. Hill, seated on his hostess’s left, could hardly 
repress his amazement as he caught the drift of his brother- 
officer’s remarks. He was of far too elastic a disposition to be long 
depressed by his previous conversational reverses, and, before the 
second glass of champagne had gone round, his natural impertur- 
bability was completely re-established. “Oh! I say, draw it mild, 
old fellow,” he exclaimed, as he heard Captain Gifford describing 
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Mrs. Gubbins, the wife of the Major (a most worthy individual who 
had risen from the ranks’, as a lady of refinement and culture, 
notwithstanding her somewhat homely appearance ; “ Lady Graham 
can’t be expected to swallow that.” 

Major Gifford had been talking for talking’s sake, and, having 
once begun to romance, found it easier to go on than to stop. 
Besides, he was amusing himself with the thought of how ludicrous 
it would be if Lady Graham, in consequence of his description, 
should make the acquaintance of Mrs. Gubbins, and pictured to 
himself the result. He imagined her ladyship’s face as she 
listened to the accents of the major’s wife, and hoped he might 
be present if the vision was ever realised, when the voice of the 
irrepressible Hill burst in— 

“Now, I'll just tell you the sort of person she is, Lady 
Graham, and you can judge for yourself. Why, she hasn’t got 
an h in her composition! We were at a ball the other day, and 
I offered to get her her carriage ; to tell the truth,” he continued 
confidentially, ‘I had had to take her in to supper, and she clung 
to me like a leech, so I thought it was a capital way of getting 
rid of her; and she shook her fan at me, and said, ‘ Now you are 
a ’umbug, ‘ill, when you know we've got to ’oof it ’ome.’” 

“She may be a very worthy person, though she does not speak 
in quite an educated manner,” replied Lady Graham, frigidly, 
goaded to the expression of a sentiment very foreign to her 
nature. 

“Oh! come, Lady Graham, Gifford was just pulling your leg 

when he——” 
« But this was too much. Lady Graham’s ignorance of slang 
did not even allow her to rightly understand the inelegant 
metaphor made use of, and, with an indignant “Sir,” she turned 
upon the astonished young man, then, before he could recover 
from his surprise at the way in which his remark was received, 
she gave the signal to the other ladies to retire, and swept 
majestically from the room. 

“That young cub of a dragoon has no more tact than a 
bumble-bee,” murmured Aunt Sarah, in her nephew’s ear, as he 
held open the door, and she trotted past him on her way to the 
drawing-room. 

The remainder of the evening passed without incident—like 
most’ evenings at Grahamsby. The gentlemen sat late in the 
dining-room smoking cigarettes, and Lady Graham gave the 
signal to retire to rest almost immediately after their entrance 
into the drawing-room. She had been nodding over her wool- 
work for some time previously, and only attending by fits and 
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starts to Mrs. Follet’s running fire of questions as to parish 
matters and local gossip. 

As Reginald was changing his coat before descending to the 
smoking-room, he heard the rustle of Mrs. Follet’s silk dress 
passing along the corridor, and the jingle of the massive. gold 
chatelaine, “with spectacles and other appendages, she always 
wore, 


“Aunt Sarah, come in here for a minute,” he cried, advancing 
to the door. 

“Certainly, certainly, Reg dear,” answered the delighted old 
lady, as she entered, a beaming smile lighting up her dear old 
face and making it more beautiful than many a young one. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” he went on, “ you’ve been here a whole evening 
and never said a word to me about my engagement. You've 
never congratulated me, and, though of course I know they 
wrote and told you, you never sent me one line to wish me 
luck; I don’t think it was kind of you;” he put his hand upon 
her shoulder as he spoke, and looked down upon her, half 
laughing, half reproachfully. Aunt Sarah’s face changed. She 
did not answer; and all at once the resemblance to her 
sister came out much stronger. It might almost have been 
Lady Graham standing there. ‘“ Now don’t shut your mouth 
like a trap,” he continued; “aren’t you going to say something 
nice to me?” 

“My boy,” and her face softened again as she spoke, “ you 
know I wish you all the good and all the happiness that ever 
mortal man enjoyed; but don’t ask me what I think of your 
engagement. There! I’m a silly sentimental old woman,” she 
added, raising herself on her tip-toes to kiss him, “and 1 
daresay my ideas of love and marriage are entirely out of date 
and old-fashioned ; why, it even distressed me to hear you talking 
this evening of going abroad!” 

“It’s so slow here and the weather’s so beastly, I th ought I'd 
run down to Monte Carlo or somewhere.” 

“That’s just it! You find it slow here; you, who have only 
been engaged for two months, and ought to be unable to tear 
yourself from your mistress’s side, to be calling it dull and 
wanting to go away! Why, when I was a girl and your poor 
uncle was courting me——” But here the old lady pulled her- 
self up abruptly, remembering her resolution not to discuss the 
matter, which, womanlike, she had forgotten in the excitement 
of the topic. Reginald laughed, a little sarcastically. 


“Oh! we can’t all be so romantic and poetic as you, Aunt 
Sarah.” 
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“ Romantic and poetic indeed! when you know I’m just a clod 
of the valley as regards poetry, and never could make out what 
was sense and what wasn’t; but I do think that people who are 
going to marry, and spend all their lives together, should have 
love and sympathy to carry them through with it ; and Lilian— 
why, she has no more feeling than that chair, and you’re just the 
sort of creature to be miserable without sympathy. Believe me, 
there is nothing so awful as to live with some one you're not 
in touch with, and always feel you’re knocking your head up 
against a stone wall and being frozen bit by bit by a lump of 
ice. But there, now,” she cried remorsefully, “ I’ve forgotten all 
my good resolutions, and said things I never ought to have said, 
and you'll never forgive me for saying;” and there were tears 
twinkling in the kind eyes, usually so bright and merry, as the 
old lady laid her soft wrinkled hands, glittering with old- 
fashioned rings, on her nephew's arm, with a deprecating 
gesture. 

“No, no, I’m not angry, dear,” he said gently, “only I'm 
sorry you think of Lilian like that. You know I don’t like the 
modern lively young lady, and I’ve never met a juvenile Aunt 
Sarah,” he added, more lightly, “else I should have lost my 
heart to her at once.” 

“Then you forgive me? You are not angry with your foolish 
old aunt? You know, my boy, it is only because I love you 
as my own—because now,” and the sweet old voice trembled, 
‘* you are all that is left to me in this world, that I have been 
betrayed into speaking to you like this. To see you happy is 
my one wish and prayer, to be the slightest use or comfort to 
you my one object in life.” And this old lady, who was “a clod 
of the valley as regarded poetry and romance,” wished her nephew 
good-night, and left him hurriedly, afraid of being betrayed into 
that masculine aversion, a scene. 

Reginald did not prolong the smoking-room symposium to 
any untoward length that evening, and, as soon as he returned 
to his own room, threw himself into an arm-chair and relapsed 
into a reverie. In his heart of hearts lurked an unacknow- 
ledged acquiescence with some at least of Aunt Sarah’s too 
outspoken opinions—too outspoken now that his engagement 
was a fait accompli—but he had drifted into it, and now 
would not allow, even to himself, that it might be a mistake. 
He had never seen anyone that he would rather make his wife 
than Lilian—never been “in love” in the real true meaning 
of the phrase—and at eight-and-twenty had made up his mind 
that it was not in him to fall in love! 
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Reginald’s boyhood had been rather a cheerless one. Left 
fatherless at a very early age, he was solely dependent for 
affection on a mother who had no real appreciation of what the 
term meant. Surrounded by every luxury, and allowed an 
unlimited command of money, he was really far more to be 
pitied than many a boy who has to rough it with empty pockets. 
If it had not been for Aunt Sarah, his life would have been 
utterly loveless, and so utterly desolate. In those days he 
always went off to her cosy house—only a mile distant from 
Grahamsby lodge gates—with every boyish grievance or pleasure, 
to be pitied and comforted, or sympathised and rejoiced with, 
as the case might be. Soon after Reginald went to Eton Lilian 
had come to live at Grahamsby. The daughter of a distant 
cousin of Lady Graham’s, she had been left a penniless orphan 
when little more than a baby, and Lady Graham had adopted 
her. Of a naturally staid and unemotional nature, early 
training had made of Lilian what Lady Graham considered an 
ideal young lady, and her great wish in life was to see this 
ideal Reginald’s wife. Then, at least, there would be one person 
to keep up the name and fame of Graham of Grahamsby in a 
suitable manner ! 

Oxford succeeded Eton in Reginald’s career, and then he 
had gone to Paris to study painting, for which he had a very 
decided talent. But a couple of years in that gay capital had 
been quite enough, and London had been his next experience. 
At the first plunge all had seemed delightful. Of good family, 
large fortune, and more than ordinary good looks, he was of 
course féted and made much of wherever he went. But before 
long, disgusted with the too evident complaisance of designing 
mothers and not unsophisticated daughters, he turned for relief 
to the safer—in one sense—companionship of the young married 
women, and very soon found himself the envied cavalier of the 
social beauty of the day. Perhaps, in the long run, such ex- 
perience does a young man no harm, but undoubtedly it does 
not increase his faith [in the fair sex, mankind in general, or 
that old-fashioned quality, virtue, in particular. It was not 
much to be wondered at that, after a surfeit of such delirious 
pleasures, he should have found much to admire in Lilian 
Munro, when, on his return home that summer, he had found 
her blossomed into womanhood—quiet, stately, reserved, her 
soft hair guiltless of fringe, coiled smoothly round her classic 
head; her pure complexion as free from powder and paint as was 
her mind from spot or stain. Reginald compared her slender 
form, in its simple grey dress, to the shirted, coated, cigarette- 
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smoking young women of modera society, and, as he listened to 
her well-modulated tones enunciating gentle platitudes, came 
to the conclusion that this was woman as she ought to be. As 
well compare a stately lily to a flaunting poppy, as this girl to 
her emancipated sisters. From this conclusion, and knowing 
well his mother’s wishes, the result was pretty evident, and, by 
the end of the autumn, Reginald had asked Lilian to be his wife, 
and she had accepted with that gentle propriety which dis- 
tinguished all her actions. Since then it must be admitted that 
Reginald had had moments when sharp pin-pricks of doubt had 
seemed to give him little stabs, and now his aunt’s words 
had brought things home to him in more definite form. But 
he put away these doubts; reconsidered the undesirable, mannish 
young ladies of his acquaintance; reflected how even the best 
of these London-reared damsels might develop into fast married 
women of the period ; and finally decided that Lilian would make 
an irreproachable Lady Graham. She would wear the family 
diamonds with dignity, and never stoop to connect the family 
name with folly—or worse. As to the possible woman who had 
sometimes been present to him in a visionary way, and whom 
Aunt Sarah seemed to believe in, she did not exist, at least not 
nowadays, and so, dismissing the subject with a sigh, he betook 
himself to bed. 


Carter III, 


A week later Reginald was on his way to London, and, as he 
settled himself into a corner of his comfortable “ engaged ” com- 
partment, lighted a cigarette, and unfolded the morning papers, 
he congratulated himself on having had the good sense to leave 
Grahamsby. 

Lady Graham had been decidedly annoyed by her son’s quitting 
home, and had raised innumerable objections, which, as he com- 
bated them one by one, had only strengthened Reginald in his 
intention. When will the gentler sex learn that nothing confirms 
the lords of creation in their wilful ways so much as contradiction ? 
Even Lilian had shown a little more than her usual passive 
disapproval of the plan, and, in consequence, Reginald had 
proposed that his mother and fiancée should go to Cannes the 
following month, where he had promised to join them. This 
suggestion proved agreeable to everyone ; and Lady Graham, who 
had not been feeling well of late, promised herself benefit from 
the change of air, which she trusted would not be altogether 
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counteracted by the contact with “Roman Catholics and 
foreigners.” 

Punctually at 7.20—unusual event!—the Scotch express 
steamed into St. Pancras Station, and a few minutes later 
Reginald was driving towards St. James’s Street in a hansom. 
There is something very bracing to most minds in the sudden 
plunge into London after weeks or months passed in the compara- 
tive stagnation of the country. The evening was a fine one; no 
fog rendered the atmosphere loathsome alike to sight and smell ; 
and as Reginald drove through the busy streets, thronged with 
human beings of every class, he experienced a feeling of exhilara- 
tion, which is not unusual—at least, among the younger portion 
of humanity—to those finding themselves again one of the 
omnium gatherum of the metropolis. Leaving the dimly-lighted 
purlieus of St. Pancras behind, he was whirled swiftly along 
Shaftesbury Avenue, the jingling bells of the 8. T. hansom he had 
carefully selected making a pleasant accompaniment to the dee 
roll of the ceaseless street traffic. A brilliant glare of electric light 
announced Piccadilly Circus and the Criterion; then, shaving 
the corner of St. James’s Street, and nearly upsetting a coster- 
monger’s barrow over two young mashers in astrachan-trimmed 
overcoats, the hansom drew up with a clatter at Reginald’s 
lodgings. It does not take long for a young man who knows 
how to “do things comfortably,” and has made all necessary 
arrangements by telegram, to dress, even after a long railway 
journey, and by a little before 8.30 Reginald was sauntering to 
his club ready for dinner, and feeling as if he had been in London 
for weeks. 

Reginald had finished his dinner, sipped his irreproachably 
warmed claret, and now, lying back in a huge arm-chair, was 
thoroughly enjoying his postprandial cigarette. A feeling of 
complete well-being is conducive to pleasing reflections, and he 
was just sinking into a semi-somnolent reverie when roused by a 
voice at his elbow. 

“Hullo, Reg, is this you? Who'd have thought of seeing you 
up in town at this time of year ?” 

“Oh, Jingles, how are you? Glad to see you, old fellow! 
You don’t look as if the fogs disagree with you.” 

“ Oh, well, I can’t say they do. I always say London’s a beastly 
hole till I go somewhere else, and then I find that’s beastlier. 
But, I say, why aren’t you hunting? It’s surely not a frost in 
the north, is it?” 

“No, quite the reverse, but hunting’s bosh in my county. 
Indeed, I don’t know that I’m very keen about it anywhere. I’m 
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sick of being drenched to the skin every day, and now I’m on my 
way abroad.” 

“ Ah, I see—Monte Carlo, eh?” 

** Yes, Monte Carlo, or Corfu, or Kamtschatka for all I care. I 
say, you were there last year—is the shooting good in Albania? ” 
And the two friends plunged into a lengthy discussion on sport 
in all its branches. Alfred Farquhar—or Jingles as he was called 
by all his intimates, for no imaginable reason that anyone had 
ever been able to suggest—was a brown, square-built man of about 
thirty. His ruddy complexion and keen grey eyes gave him a 
cheerful expression, which was quite in keeping with his character, 
though not always with the sentiments he chose to give vent to. 
He was a captain in the Guards, and devoted to his profession, but 
that also he was apt to veil under an appearance of nonchalance, 
and even of distaste. Towards half-past eleven, still deep in 
conversation, the two men left the club and, strolling a few steps 
along Pall Mall, turned up St. James’s Street. 

“TLet’s look in at Spratt’s and see who’s in town,” said 
Reginald. 

“All right,” assented his companion, “ but you'll find hardly 
anyone there—never is unless in a frost, you know. Last month 
I was there one day when there wasn’t a soul except O’Blab and 
old John Ingleby—those two are always there—and the next the 
place was chock-full, there was hardly standing room; just 
because it was a frost, you know. I’m not sure I don’t like it 
best when it’s empty. Here we are!” 

Arrived at Spratt’s, they looked into the billiard-room on the 
right, where one or two young men were lounging about, watching 
the closely-contested finish of a game between Angus McTavish 
and the marker. Exchanging nods and a word or two of greeting 
with some of them, Reginald and his friend proceeded down a 
narrow stair to the room below. Here they found older and more 
congenial society. 

“The Red Duke ” was, as usual, playing cribbage at one table, 
one of his stalwart sons being his partner for the moment, whilst 
two almost equally well-known habitués were his adversaries. 
The “ ingle-nook” was of course occupied; and Mr. Spratt’s voice 
could be heard from his little den in deep conversation with an 
M.P. whose breed of bull-dogs was of world-wide celebrity. The 
scene was a familiar one to Reginald, and he felt thoroughly at 
home in the sanded kitchen with its rows of bright coppers all 
marked with the sacred name of Spratt. He lighted his pipe 
with a feeling of satisfaction. 

“Mr. Spratt.” 
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“ Yes, sir?” 

“ A gin sling.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have a chop or a kidney, Reg?” suggested Jingles. “I’m as 


_ hungry as a hawk.” 


“No, thank ye,” said Reginald ; “I seem only just to have dined, 
but I don’t mind a poached egg just to keep you in countenance.” 

At this moment a fair-haired giant entered the room, and was 
cordially greeted by Reginald. 

“ Haven’t seen you for ages, Jim; where on earth have you been 
hiding yourself?” 

“Well, you see,” answered the individual addressed, “I’ve 
rather wandered from the beaten track; fact is, I’m living ‘iin 
Corsica—filling the important post of Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Ajaccio.” 

“ Devilish hard work, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Well, no, not that exactly, but a lovely place and ripping 
climate.” 

“ We'll be hearing of your getting up a revolution next, just to 
pass the time,” put in O’Blab, chuckling. 

“Why, hullo, Oswald, is this you?” exclaimed Jingles, turning 
from watching a game of cribbage to join Reginald and the new 
comer. “I thought you were our ambassador at Paris, or 
Governor of the Hulululu Islands, or some such thing now; how 
did you get away? Another case of over-paid, under-worked 
officials countenanced and encouraged by the the F. O., I 
suppose ! ” 

“Didn’t you hear that he’s to be made a K.C.B. and receive 
the Legion of Honour ?” said O’Blab. 

“No; but, bar chaff, it’s not half a bad post—is it, old man?” 
asked Reginald. 

“We like it very much. There’s not much society, but my wife 
doesn’t mind that, and the country is a dream—flowers, fruit, 
sunshine; sit under your own vine and fig-tree—all that sort of 
thing. I’m going back to-morrow. Look here, Reg, why don’t 
you come with me? We can put you up, and the missus ‘Il be 
delighted.” 

“°Pon my word, I don’t mind if Ido!” said Reginald. “ How 
do you get there? Tell us all about it.” 

So over the chops, kidneys, and poached eggs, which were now 
announced to be ready, the matter was discussed in all its 
bearings, and when Reginald returned to his lodgings in the 
small hours of the morning, he had settled to start for Paris that 
evening en route to Ajaccio. 
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Cuapter LY. 


A DELIcIous spring morning was breaking in cloudless beauty as 
Sir Reginald Graham’s dainty little steam-yacht “Peesweep ” 
neared the rocky islands that guard the entrance to the Bay of 
Ajaccio. 

Early though it was, the owner and his friend were on deck. 
Jim Oswald, looking more gigantic than ever in a very loose suit 
of rough blue serge, was scanning the horizon through a pair of 
powerful field-glasses, while Reginald leant idly against the 
bulwarks, gazing from the blue sky to the bluer sea, and drinking 
in the balmy softness of the salt-fresh breeze. 

“This is better than England,” he said—“ even than Paris.” 

“ Paris in snow’s a mistake,” returned Jim; “it was bad luck 
our hitting off such weather there. It doesn’t seem possible there 
can be a bitter wind blowing anywhere now—does it? There 
are rabbits on those rocks,” he added after a moment’s pause, 
while he scanned the barren-looking mass rising grey and bare to 
leeward. “ Will you have a look?” 

He handed the glasses to Reginald and gave his huge limbs 
a long and exhaustive stretch, looking as he did so like a great 
good-natured Newfoundland dog. 

“ What do you call these islands ?” asked Reginald. 

“Les Iles Sanguinaires—not, I imagine, from the immense 
slaughter of innocent bunnies. I don’tjbelieve there are more 
than half-a-dozen. We went there once with a lot of the natives 
for a picnic, and one lady had leave to shoot. There was a good 
deal of excitement about it, and she stepped into the little steamer 
we were to go over in, armed cap-d-pie—short petticoats, long 
boots, and a rifle slung across her shoulders, the admiration of all 
her friends, who applauded her courage and admired her costume 
unceasingly. The moment we arrived on the island she started 
off alone, exclaiming that the walking was too rough for anyone 
not accustomed to la chasse, and had hardly disappeared from 
our sight before we heard the report of a rifle, and she returned 
triumphantly carrying a dead rabbit. The excitement was quite 
tremendous, and I must say I was rather astonished till I found, 
on offering to carry the “ game” for her, that it was perfectly cold 
and stiff! Evidently she had had it killed beforehand and 
stuck up in readiness for her. I thought it was rather a good 
idea for covert shooting. Fellows, who only want to make a big 
bag, could have no end of a time like that.” 
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After passing “les Iles Sanguinaires” the coast of Corsica is 
distinctly visible. On the left, at no great distance, a line of 
rather barren-looking hills and rocks; on the right, and much 
further away, a higher range of hills, shutting in the peaceful, 
sunny Gulf of Ajaccio from the storms that, during the winter 
months, often disturb even the “ blue Mediterranean.” And far 
away, in the soft haze of early morning, the little town nestling 
among its protecting hills, their snow caps shining, where the 
rays of the sun catch them above the mist-wreaths, with a 
sparkle as bright as that of the glittering sea beneath. The 
yacht was so near shore now that those on deck could see that the 
apparently barren rocks were all covered with brushwood of some 
sort, and that trees and shrubs grew thickly in masses or stood 
out singly like sentinels in every sheltered valley or commanding 
height. 

“Ts that a house among the trees up there?” inquired 
Reginald, pointing to a patch of white some hundreds of feet up 
the hillside. 

“Yes, Barbacaja’s its name—a dear little place, and such a 
view!” answered his friend. “It’s the only house out in the 
country on this side. There ought to bea whole row, with gardens 
running down to the sea, from here right to the town, if it weren’t 
for those beastly tombs. And the ridiculous thing is that lots of 
these silly fools of Corsicans have ruined themselves putting up 
the hideous things, and have to live in horrid little houses and 
half starve in consequence.” And a fine expression of contempt 
for such benighted barbarism overspread Mr. Oswald’s handsome 
face. 

Reginald did not answer. He gazed thoughtfully at the row 
of curiously-shaped erections dotted beside the road that stretched 
its white length all along the shore; wondered that people 
should disfigure the beauties of nature by building such monu- 
ments in such a place; thought how much better some simple bit 
of marble, some flowers and creepers, would be than those 
ostentatious catacombs with their ugly modern railings; but 
feeling, nevertheless, that there was something pathetic in the 
thought of the living stinting themselves to raise memorials to 
their dead loved ones. The good taste of the souvenir was not 
surely of so much importance as the feeling which prompted it. 
It was impertinent of strangers to come to the little island and 
scoff at what was most sacred to its people. Was not their 
devotion to their dead beautiful enough to hallow and beautify 
any expression of it? Such were his thoughts, but, being a true 
Briton, he gave no hint of them; his friend’s remarks had jarred 
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on his more sensitive and sympathetic nature, so he took refuge 
in silence, and, as most of us do, hid under its convenient cloak 
every appearance of sentiment. If Lord Byron could reply to his 
friend and brother poet’s exclamation on beholding the panorama 
of Rome spread out at his feet, “ Oh, d—n it all, Tommy, don’t be 
poetical!” what can be expected of ordinary, prosaic, ungifted 
mortals of the same nation ? 

The silence was broken by Jim Oswald, as he pointed out a 
house, half hidden by trees, as the Consulate, and eagerly scanned 
the windows through his glasses to see if the arrival of the yacht 
was perceived by those in the house. His honest, manly face 
quite lighted up as he exclaimed that someone was waving, and 
began energetically to return the signal, as he was sure it must be 
“the missus and the kids.” Reginald contemplated his friend 
with a feeling which he tried to think was only amusement, but 
was really not unmixed withenvy. Would anyone ever watch for 
him and wave a welcome? Certainly the idea of Lilian doing 
anything so lovingly foolish as to stand at a window eagerly 
waving a towel at a distant yacht, merely on the chance that 
the signal might be seen by him for whom it was intended, did 
seem utterly incongruous. It was ridiculous, absurd! Yet the 
ridiculous absurdity seemed to have a pleasant effect on Jim 
Oswald; and though Reginald tried to regard, what he inwardly 
called “that sort of thing,” with contempt, it was with a pang, 
for which he would have found it difficult to account, that he 
turned and sauntered away. 

The “Peesweep” was just rounding the point into Ajaccio 
Harbour—a gay and picturesque scene in the brilliant sunshine. 
Brightly painted boats, some with great oddly-shaped lateen sails, 
some rowed by men who stood up and worked their oar from the 
stern, were gliding about in every direction. As they came along- 
side the yacht, swarthy faces, with small features and eager dark 
eyes, looked up curiously from under coloured handkerchiefs or 
flappy straw hats at the strangers, and a few words of French, 
or very elementary English, were shouted out—asking questions, 
offering help ; eager, excited, gesticulating always. On the shore 
figures could be seen hurrying along and congregating on the pier. 
Life at Ajaccio does not offer many excitements, and the arrival 
of a yacht is always a matter of interest. It was a very pretty 
picture. The houses of the little town are built right down to the 
water's edge—quaintly shaped, irregular; startlingly brilliant, 
too, with the lavish colouring peculiar to the South, and looking 
all the more vivid from the intermixture of trees, shrubs, and 
paims, and the line of snow-capped hills beyond. As Reginald 
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contemplated it all with the interest and appreciation of an 
artistic and impressionable nature, a feeling of sadness and un-~ 
reality took possession of him. Was this seeming brightness a 
mocking mirage hiding under a deceptive glitter all that is 
darkest and most terrible? Could it be that it is a necessity of 
this earth that, to make the balance even, this lovely spot should, 
in very contrast to its beauty and its brilliancy, have shadows 
of threefold intensity and depth? For is not this seemingly 
Arcadian spot the Corsica of “vendetta,” the land of bitterest 
hate and wildest passion, ending too often in darkest tragedy. 


CuaptTer Y. 


“Tuey’RE coming, Dolly ; they’re coming—quick—oh, be quick!” 
cried a shrill, excited child’s voice, as a little figure clad in 
brilliant blue, with long fair hair streaming behind her, rushed 
headlong up the steps from the garden to a terrace which ran 
alongside the road. 

“T’se tummin’, I’se tummin’; wait for I!” was the breathless 
rejoinder, as a still smaller figure, with the same bright-hued 
frock and shining hair, struggled panting up the steps, bearing 
with some difficulty a long bamboo wand clasped in her arms. 
“‘Where’s me’s sass?” she continued, having arrived at the top 
step, and perceiving her elder sister tying a scarlet ribbon cross- 
ways about her tiny person. 

“ All right, I’ve got it,” replied the other. “ Now attention, and 
don’t forget Iam the general and you are the army. Here come 
the enemy ”—and the two little creatures stood rigidly at 
“attention ” as, with blare of trumpet and rattle of drum, a regi- 
ment of French soldiers appeared marching up the road. 

As the “enemy” arrived alongside, the “general” and his 
“army” gravely saluted, and turning half-left with military 
precision, accompanied them as far as the length of the terrace 
allowed, and then, turning front, again saluted and waited till the 
whole regiment had passed. The kind, grey-moustached old 
colonel, with true French military politeness, returned the salute 
of the “petites Zouaves anglaises ” as he passed, with a gravity as 
complete as their own, though with a twinkle in his eye, as he 
regarded the two little figures so rigidly upright in their blue 
frocks and scarlet sashes, with wide-open blue eyes gazing 
solemnly ai him, and long bamboos, representing some unknown, 
but doubtless most formidable weapon, clasped firmly in their tiny 
hands. Such was the scene that greeted Reginald as, attracted by 
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the voices of the children, he looked out of his bedroom window 
the morning after his arrival at Ajaccio. Anda lovely scene he 
thought it. 

The Consulate was one of the prettiest of villas. It was 
situated on the outskirts of the town, on a slightly rising ground, 
and surrounded by a garden which sloped to the sea. And such 
a garden! Like that in the Story without an End, it was a 
“dream of delight.” A flight of steps led, from the terrace on 
which the house was built, down to it; on the quaintly-carved 
stone balustrades were great jars filled with carnations, while a 
mass of beautiful creepers twined themselves in every direction 
and hung in festoons to the ground. Palms, tree-ferns, bananas, 
and bamboos; daturas, their great trumpet-shaped flowers giving 
forth a delicious fragrance; orange trees, laden with golden fruit ; 
dark-leaved oleander, and bluey-green eucalyptus, made shady 
groves and sheltered alleys overhead, while the ground beneath 
was a wilderness of all sorts of old-fashioned English flowers 
mixed with many others rarer and more delicate. A blaze of 
colour and a mass of perfume. A fence at the bottom of the 
garden was overgrown with a tangled screen of wistaria, honey- 
suckle, jessamine, and tea-roses, and a luxuriant bougainvillea 
clothed the south wall with a gorgeous drapery of crimson. 
Beyoud the garden—a stretch of broken ground, sand, grass, and 
tufts of wild aromatic plants sloped to the sea, so blue, so bright 
with white-sailed boats dancing on its rippling surface; and far 
away the jagged outline of distant snow-capped hills. Reginald 
gazed around, taking in every detail, and drinking with delight 
great draughts of the fresh, sweet morning air. Suddenly a clear 
child's voice beneath brought him back to the prosaic duties of 
the day. 

“Did you see father’s new man, Dolly?” it said; “he was 
leaning out of the window in his shift !” 

“Was it his sift?” was the awestruck answer; “I sought it 
was his nighty.” 

“No, it was his shift,” with decision. “I thought it most 
ondecent! But there’s the coffee bell; come on!” And the two 
little mites, looking in their brilliant colouring like animated 
flowers—blue speedwell and scarlet poppics—trotted off hand-in- 
hand, while “ father’s new man” proceeded to complete the toilette 
which had caused them so much dismay. 

Half-an-hour later, Reginald was seated in the breakfast-room 
beside his hostess, a bright, dark-eyed little woman, reminding 


you, with her charming dainty ways and sweet voice, of some 
pretty wild bird. 
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“T ought to apologise, Sir Reginald,” she said, as she poured out 
his coffee, “ for having the children at breakfast with us; but you 
see we are very primitive, not to say patriarchal, in our ways 
here, and live surrounded, not only by our children, but our flocks 
and herds. We have a fierce-looking but angelic-tempered bull- 
dog, a huge grey Persian cat, innumerable pigeons, a parrot, a 
monkey, and a pet lamb.” 

“They don’t all come to breakfast,” he answered, looking round 
with a smile. 

“* Mercifully ’ you might add, but here are some of them. Come, 
children, where are the crumbs?” And she went to the window, 
followed by the two little girls, as a flight of pigeons, after 
whirling and circling in the air, suddenly swept down and lighted, 
with much cooing and crooning, on the balcony. 

“Take care, Hilda! What’s the matter?” as a scream from 
the eldest little Zouave made every one turn. 

“Rumple, Rumple—look at Rumple!” shrieked the child, 
and as every one looked in the direction indicated, a long 
skinny arm descended from a shelving bit of stonework above 
the window, followed by a wizened grinning face, and the 
monkey, letting himself down agilely, made a grab among 
the pigeons, and seizing one of them by the tail, pulled all the 
feathers out. 

The frightened birds flew off in a confused mass, and Reginald 
made a dash at the culprit, but only succeeded in driving him 
back to the projecting ledge, where he sat hunched up at a safe 
distance, chattering and grinning in the most diabolical manner, 
and derisively nursing his bunch of ill-gotten feathers. 

“ Poor Coco, will he never have no more tail?” sobbed Hilda, 
iill comforted by assurances that it would grow again, and sent off 
on a mission to pick violets for mother to wear. 

“Your Garden of Eden doesn’t seem altogether free from the 
Spirit of Evil,” said Reginald as he re-seated himself at the break- 
fast table; “doesn’t he look its very impersonation sitting 
grinning up there?” 

“He’s rather a torment,” assented Mrs. Oswald, “but we took 
him out of charity, and now don’t know what to do with him. He 
was so ill-used, and starved by a man who had him here and used 
to lead him about by a string, that I bought him for a few franes ; 
but Jim says he has cost us many pounds already, and will probably 
cost us many more by his pranks. The children call him Rumple- 
stiltskin, after the ill-tempered little man in the fairy tale. But I 
suppose we are bound to have some sort of serpent in our Eden,” 
she added a little sadly. 
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“It is a lovely spot,” he returned, “and the house seems so 
good, too. Did you build it?” 

“Oh, no; it was built by an old Lady Barker, who lived here for 
many years and was devoted to the place. We took it at her death, 
and have added various little ideas of our own, but the credit of the 
original isentirely hers. I likethe rooms; don’t you? And these 
arcades keep them so cool, much better than verandahs. I always 
think it makes the view from the windows like a series of little 
pictures, looking through these vistas of white archway; and it 
makes the blue of the sea and sky so intense, and the green of 
the trees even more vivid, seeing them like that. The colonnade 
goes right round the house, and you’ve no idea how nice it is in 


summer—in May and June, that is, for I should not like to keep 
the children down here later.” 


“ What do you do in summer, then ?” 

“Oh, we migrate to the hills; it’s always cool there—indeed, 
there is snow on some of them all the year round. Jim has built 
a little cottage up at the Foce Pass: we'll take you up there some 
day—it’s lovely. Now, if you’ve quite finished breakfast, perhaps 
you'd like to go into the garden; I know Jim’s smoking a 
cigarette somewhere about there, and I must go and interview my 
cook, for even in Arcadia we can’t get on without such sub- 
lunary cares.” So, taking up a formidable-looking bunch of keys, 
the little lady tripped off, and Reginald was left to join his friend 
in the garden. 

And accordingly he found her Britannic Majesty's Consul on 
all-fours in the middle of a freshly-planted plot of the kitchen 
garden, anxiously contemplating some product of nature through 
a magnifying-glass. 

“What on earth are you after, Jim?” exclaimed his guest; 
“watching your salad grow, or studying the habits of the wily 
snail ?” 

“ Neither,” answered his friend gravely, as with some difficulty, 
and not too much grace, he restored his huge frame to the 
perpendicular ; “but I can’t conceive what the deuce eats up all 
my young plants. I’ve done everything the book says: sprinkled 
them with red lead, covered them with soot, and dusted them with 
lime, and still it goes on the same”—and the amateur gardener 
gazed despairingly at his recalcitrant vegetables, 

“Try leaving them alone,” suggested Reginald, brutally. 
“ What’s this mangey-looking little row here, now?” 

“Those? Oh, those are green peas; but they’re not looking 
quite as they ought, are they? I think it’s the red ants that play 
the devil with them, I’m thinking of trying sowing them in boxes 
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first; they'd be all right if they once got a start,eh? What do 
you think ?” 

“Td grow them from cuttings,” asserted Reginald with 
decision. 

“Cuttings! My dear fellow, impossible! You couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t you? Well, really, I don’t know anything about it; 
but you seemed to want a suggestion, so I thought I'd better 
hazard one of some sort. Come on, old fellow, and show me round 
the place. How lovely it is!” 

“Yes, it is jolly, isn’t it?” assented his host, smiling ; for what 
man amongst us is there who does not like to have his “property ” 
appreciated and admired, even when it is only a hired villa in a 
foreign land? ‘ We'll take a turn round the garden, and then, if 
you like to walk down to the office, we'll just look in and see that 
there’s nothing going on.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound as if your duties were very arduous.” 

“Well, no, I can’t say they are; still, I generally manage to 
look in once a day, if I’m not too busy with the garden.” 

Reginald glanced up with an amused smile, but there was no 
responding expression on the good-natured face of his companion. 
Evidently Mr. Oswald regarded his consular duties as entirely 
secondary to those of gardener in this modern Eden. 

Along the Cours Grandval, between a double row of straight 
stiff poplars, whose soft green buds were just bursting into leaf, 
walked the two Englishmen. A goodly pair and a pleasing 
contrast. Both young, manly, fresh, and strong: the one tall, 
broad-shouldered, loose-limbed, and fair as some young Viking of 
the old Norse legends; the other tall also, but not on such 
a gigantic scale, slender, well-proportioned, every line of his 
well-knit figure promising strength and showing training. The 
well-shaped head, with its brown, close-cropped curls set so 
gracefully on the square shoulders, and the weather-browned face 
betokening health and good-humour as clearly as the laughing blue 
eyes which looked out upon the world as if nothing but happiness 
was to be found there. No sorrow to dim their brightness; no 
agony to quench their light. Would God it could be so! And 
yet can any of us who have passed through sorrow and seen our 
joy fade, dare to say that we would have been better men or 
women, without the fiery trial which Heaven saw fit to send us ? 

But for the moment the sun shone brightly, and all the world 
was young and fair as a summer’s day dream to Reginald Graham, 
as he walked gaily along, taking in with keen enjoyment every 
detail of the life-pictures in the little southern town. 

Past the Hotel Continental and a group of English tourists (of 
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that unmistakable class which is only an English tourist, for no 
one ever meets them in England); past the barracks, where a few 
diminutive soldiers were being drilled by an excited and gesticu- 
lating sergeant ; past many little restaurants, where groups of fat, 
black-browed men were seated with their coffee, absinthe, or eaw 
sucré, enjoying the morning paper or a friendly argument in the 
soft warm sunshine of the early spring morning; past little 
shops, too, jutting quaintly out into the street, with all their wares 
displayed on the counter outside the door, and picturesque groups 
of sombre-visaged men in shady felt hats, and dark-eyed women 
in gaudy handkerchiefs, with slender water-jars poised upon their 
heads, who all eyed the “ foreigners” with interest, some with 
dislike; on to the market-place by the sea, where they paused 
while Mr. Oswald executed a housekeeping commission intrusted 
to him by his wife. Reginald watched him with amusement, 
towering amidst the group of market-women who quickly 
surrounded him—old crones with faces for all the world like those 
gutta-percha ones that can be squeezed into every possible variety 
of contortion, the black handkerchiefs tied tightly over their 
heads making the countenance beneath look all the more wizened. 
Then his eye wandered from that to many another quaint group. 
Old women selling chickens and little wild birds, or vegetables 
and fruit, huge water-melons, piles of oranges; old women selling 
lambs, tiny black-haired creatures, hardly bigger than cats; others, 
having disposed of their wares, were returning homewards, and 
ludicrous enough they looked as they scrambled on to their wiry 
little ponies and trotted off seated stride-legs on a pile of sacks and 
baskets, which rose in all manner of odd-shaped humps around 
them. Old women haggling, gesticulating, scolding, laughing, 
quaint, picturesque, curious, but hardly beautiful. Reginald, 
getting tired of waiting, was just about to ask his companion if he 
was never coming, when a voice of an utterly different tone to those 
that had been making the Babel around him arrested his attention, 
and he turned. 

Was it from contrast to her surroundings that the girl he saw 
appeared so beautiful, or was it the background of dazzling sea 
and sky that made her face seem like some delicate cameo in an 
azure setting? A girlish figure in a simple black dress, a black 
lace scarf tied carelessly about her head, and beneath the lace, 
which crowned but did not conceal it, a wavy mass of reddish- 
brown hair ; a sweet, pale, flower face. 

Reginald started and gazed, and gazed again. She was not 
looking at him; she was absorbed in the purchase she was 
making, while a servant-girl, with a huge basket on her arm, 
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stood by awaiting the moment when the bargain should be 
completed. He listened to the soft voice that had first attracted 
his attention as it answered the old market-woman, whose gruff 
tones sounded as if Corsican must be the harshest of languages 
till the musical replies in the same tongue proved the contrary. 
It was like the croaking of the raven answered by the cooing of 
the dove. 

The purchase completed, the girl moved on, and in doing so 
passed Reginald, and as he stepped aside to make way for her she 
glanced up at him. He had thought her beautiful before, but it 
was as nothing now that he had looked into the depths of the 
wonderful dark eyes that for one moment had been raised to his. 
Man of the world as he was, calm and unromantic as he believed 
himself to be, he felt the colour mount to his forehead, while 
a curious pang seemed to flash through his soul, and she walked 
quietly on. 

He was roused by Jim Oswald’s voice. 

“That’s a pretty girl,” he said; “as a rule, Corsicans are not 
good-looking ; brt she would make up the balance for a hundred 
of these ugly old crones. Did you see her, Reg?” 

What made Reginald murmur a reply that his friend took for a 
negative? What made him absent and uninterested for the rest 
of the walk, answering many remarks at random, and dead to the 
beauty of the scenes that had so interested him earlier in the day? 
He did not know himself, and would have been quite the last 
person to account in the right way for the extraordinary feelings 
that had taken possession of him; nevertheless, he was distrait, 
and, his companion thought, bored. But Reginald was never less 
bored in his life, only absorbed in the contemplation of an inward 
picture—a sweet girlish face, with great wistful eyes, against a 
background of sunlit blue. He thought the absorption was 
entirely artistic, that he was composing a picture. Perhaps he 
was, and a picture whose impress he would bear on his heart to 
nis dying day. 


Cuapter VI. 


Tue next day was showery. Little skiffs of rain were blown 
from time to time acréss the gulf, making the sea seem to shiver 
as the grey shadows swept over it. But in the afternoon the sun 
came out again and nature forgot her tears in his smiles, and 
glittered out all the brighter for the shining drops gemming 
every leaf and flower. Jim Oswald and his friend were in the 
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smoking-room enjoying an afternoon cigarette. The open French 
windows allowed the soft air to blow in from the garden, fresh 
with the sea breeze and laden with the sweetness of rain-washed 
flowers. To them entered Mrs. Oswald, looking very dainty in 
her tight-fitting dress and brightly plumaged hat. 

“It’s turned out so fine I’m going to the Mariani’s. It is their 
afternoon,” she said. 

No reply. 

“T suppose you will not come, Jim?” 

“No, dear, I think not; it’s such a stuffy little place, and 
besides I have all those roses to prune.” 

“Oh, very well; I can’t tempt you, I suppose, by saying that 
the lovely Dolores will probably be there?” 

“Yes, I suppose she will; we saw her yesterday at the market. 
No, Kitty, really you know it’s very important these roses should 
be done,” this in answer to a persuasive glance from his wife. 

“Very well then, I’m off,” and with a merry nod she was 
leaving the room when Reginald looked up from the paper in 
which he had apparently been absorbed. 

“If you would accept my escort, Mrs. Oswald, I should be 
proud to come with you,” he said. 

“You, Sir Reginald? Ofcourse I'll be delighted! I only didn’t 
ask you because I argued if I did politeness might induce you to 
accept, however much against the grain! I’m afraid you'll be 
awfully bored, but at least I can promise you the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with the prettiest girl in Corsica.” 

“You needn’t offer that as an inducement,” replied her husband ; 
‘Reg passed her‘as close as I am to you yesterday, and never even 
saw her, didn’t you, Reg?” 

But Reginald had gone to fetch his hat. 

Out in the road they took a sharp turn to the left and ascended 
the Cours Napoleon, along rows of orange trees laden with 
glistening golden balls. 

“Now, Mrs. Oswald, it would be very kind of you if you would 
put me aw fait as to whom I am going to meet.” 

“Oh! certainly! Well, firstly, the house belongs to two old 
maiden ladies of the name of Mariani; funny old trots they are, 
but good and kind as kind can be, also poor as Job. I don’t 
know what they live on, but something very infinitesimal. They 
have one brother, whose daughter is the girl we were speaking of. 


It is a sad story, and one which I suppose would be impossible 
out of this island.” 


“Why? What? Tell it me.” 
“Tt will seem to you almost incredible, but nevertheless it is a 
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fact. The brother—this young girl’s father—is outlawed for 
murder, and lives in some wild place up in the interior of the 
island. He killed a man of some social standing here, and the 
police are in search of him, but somehow have never been able to 
find him. It is nearly five years ago now, andI think the search, 
though still continued, is carried on in a very half-hearted way.” 

“Killed him; but how?” exclaimed Reginald aghast. 

“Vendetta,” answered his companion, an expression of horror 
crossing her bright face. ‘ Yes, you may well look incredulous, but 
it is perfectly true. No family quarrel is unavenged in Corsica, 
and death alone canavenge it. And the worst of it is, that, though 
it may not be your quarrel, nor even one you take any interest 
in, you are bound in honour to avenge it. A man is killed in 
Vendetta; it is for his next-of-kin to avenge the murder, and in 
his turn to kill the murderer; it makes one shudder to think 
of it.” 

“But surely,” exclaimed Reginald, “no one now-a-days can 
really hold to such a savage theory and call it honour?” 

“You'd have thought not, but soit is. Ask my husband, and 
he will tell you stories without end that have come to his own 
knowledge. They make me sick. I can’t bear to think of them. 
But here we are. Isn’t it a dirty little place? I don’t think they 
can ever wash the stairs of the flats here.” 

Dirty it certainly was, and dark also; but after almost groping 
their way up several pairs of stairs and knocking at a tiny green 
door, they were admitted into a bright, clean little apartment. 
Admitted by their hostess, or rather one of their hostesses, 
herself, who effusively greeted “ Madame la Consule,” and ex- 
pressed much gratification at making the acquaintance of “ce 
Milord Ecossais;” for both his name and his title were as Greek 
to her, and she compromised matters by according him a rank of 
her own composing. On entering the little salon they were 
greeted by the other sister, and begged to join the circle of guests 
who were seated in a ring in the centre of the room. 

The sisters were both elderly women, very plainly dressed in 
much worn black, with rusty black lace caps decorating their 
scanty grey locks, but they had a charm of manner and well-bred 
cordiality of greeting which made them unexceptionable hostesses. 
One sister was musicienne, the other artiste, and the paintings 
of the latter adorned the walls—crude copies of not very talented 
originals, 

“Madame” was asked to sing, but Madame did not sing. 
“Monsieur?” but Monsieur also regretted his inability. Pre- 
sently a short fat lady was induced to favour the company. She 
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made many apologies. Her voice was not en train. She had a 
slight cold—a cough attested it—but finally she began. Her 
voice was not powerful, and was interrupted from time to time by 
the cough of which she had boasted, a short wheezy cough like 
that of an asthmatic pug dog. As she sang, a thin brown 
gentleman, of a severe countenance, and dressed entirely in black, 
kept time by drumming with his fingers on the top of the piano. 
The better to accomplish this he removed the black kid glove 
from his right hand, thereby displaying a huge lozenge-shaped 
mourning ring. During this peformance the elder of the sisters 
informed her English visitors that “ce Monsieur” had a wonder- 
ful talent for the violin—at this moment he was unfortunately 
incapacitated from performing, being in mourning, but that next 
week she hoped that the period of his mourning would be over, 
and he would be able again to enchant them with his ravishing 
melodies. This led to a discussion on the length of time 
mourning should be worn, and it appeared that in Corsica it was 
very extended. Seven years for a parent and in proportion for 
less immediate relatives, and during all that period it is inad- 
missible to touch the piano or any musical instrument. One 
bright-eyed young lady regretted, almost with tears, her inability 
to play, alleging as the reason that from childhood she had so 
constantly been in mourning as, though adoring music, never to 
have been able even to begin to learn. 

But all this time Reginald looked vainly round for the beautiful 
vision of the day before. 

Meanwhile, in the next room, preparations were being made for 
the gotter, which was the crowning glory of Mademoiselle 
Mariani’s musical afternoons. Claire, the cook, housemaid, butler, 
footman, and general factotum of this modest establishment, in 
her best crimson petticoat, with a gaudy yellow handkerchief tied 
tightly over her grizzled locks, was bringing in the last plate of 
hot pastry from the kitchen close at hand, while Dolores Mariani 
was giving the finishing touches to the table which she had 
tastefully decorated with fragrant violets and delicate fern. Her 
pale cheek was tinged with pink, like the flush on a wild rose, 
her eyes were bright with excitement, for to a girl reared as she 
had been in the solitude of a wild country life, more monotonous 
than that of any convent, a tea-party comprising some dozen 
guests was an excitement. Besides, had she not watched the 
entrance of “ Madame la Consule anglaise” and her good-looking 
cavalier, from a coign of vantage behind the store-room door, and 
she was woman enough to feel a keen anxiety that everything 

should be looking its best, from the fresh pretty table to her not 
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less fresh and pretty self. But for the moment the table alone 
occupied her attention, and her own rounded figure was enveloped 
in an enormous apron of coarse white linen, and several unruly 
little locks of auburn hair strayed in an unseemly manner across 
her fair forehead. 

“Claire,” she exclaimed anxiously, on the entrance of that 
individual, “I do not see the conserve, the citron, for which my 
aunts are so justly famed.” 

“ Mais, mon Dieu, mam’selle! what will you? Is there not 
enough here for any score of persons? and more too of decoration 
than I have ever seen in this house before;” and she eyed with 
marked disapproval the flowers which decked the table. “Such 
things,” she muttered, “were good at a bridal, and might even be 
permitted on a death-bed, but for the table—chut! it was an 
absurdity.” 

“Oh! but good Claire, let us have it to-day for these English ;” 
then seeing the servant’s face cloud over, and her dark brows draw 
together over her black eyes, “nay, then to please me, my good 
Claire, to please your own petite mam’selle.” 

The look and tone which accompanied these words would have 
melted a harder heart than beat in Claire’s bosom, notwithstanding 
her stern exterior. Her face assumed a somewhat unwilling smile, 
and murmuring some words as to the extravagance of young 
people, who do not know the value of what they waste, she 
departed in search of the preserve. Dolores gave one more last 
touch to her handiwork, then paused in contemplation of it, 
a bunch of violets in one hand, a plate of cakes in the other, when 
a slight noise made her look up. 

“A thousand pardons, Mademoiselle ; I fear I have mistaken 
the door,” and Reginald stood smiling before her. 

Colouring brightly, but with natural grace and self-possession, 
the girl advanced, and disencumbering herself of the cakes, 
listened amused to his explanations. He had gone into the hall 
to fetch a book Mrs. Oswald had brought for Mademoiselle 
Mariani and left there; and returning had mistaken the door, and 
inadvertently entered the wrong room. At least so he said! 
Privately Claire held the opinion that she had not shut the door 

when she had gone to fetch the preserve with which she now 
returned. But perhaps she had none the worse an opinion of 
the aplomb of the young man, who, after apologising to her 
young mistress with much apparent contrition and undisguised 
admiration, returned unwillingly to the drawing-room. A few 
minutes after, when Dolores, divested of her apron, and with her 
hair irreproachably smooth, entered the drawing-room, and Sir 
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Reginald Graham was formally presented to her, Mrs. Oswald 
was rather surprised at the heightened colour and slightly 
embarrassed manner of both the young people. Her surprise 
would not have been lessened could she have seen into and read 
aright the heart of at least one of them. 

Reginald did not trouble himself to analyse his sensations; he 
would have found them quite unaccountable had he tried to do so, 
He only knew that he wished to talk to this beautiful girl, and 
talk to her he accordingly did to an extent that slightly scan- 
dalised the good old French ladies, and made them shake their 
heads over the peculiarity of English manners. Certainly, it 
would have been inconvenable in the highest degree for a French- 
man to have taken up so much of a young lady’s attention as 
Reginald did, or to have hung over her with such evident admira- 
tion, and listened with such rapt attention, while she sang 
Corsican airs to a guitar. 

Dolores had that most seductive of all womanly gifts, a natural, 
unfailing, ever-ready sympathy. She was absolutely unconscious 
of her own power, but that only made it more potent. It was as 
impossible for her not to adapt herself to those with whom she 
was brought in contact as it would be for a young duck not to 
swim when launched in the water. And this gift was of all the 
others the most fascinating to Reginald. 

He left the Marianis’ little apartment au quatrivme with regret, 
carrying with him a haunting recollection of a pair of bewildering 
eyes, a soft voice, changing from grave to gay with every emotion 
of the speaker, a wild, sad Corsican melody ringing in his ears, and 
a bunch of violets in his button-hole. On the way home Mrs. Oswald 
told him all she knew of the girl and her up-bringing. How she 
generally lived in some place of her father’s on the other side of the 
island, away among the hills, but had come to Ajaccio from time 
to time to stay with her aunts and go to school at the convent. 

The old ladies were themselves well-educated women, speaking 
French and Italian fluently, as well as a little English, and these 
accomplishments they had taught their niece. Quick and 
receptive by nature, the child had learnt rapidly, and in the 
solitude of her isolated life, when with her father, had read a 
great deal, and dwelt on what she read in a way that made her 
a far more interesting and intelligent companion than many girls 
with far greater opportunities. 

“But her father,” interrupted Reginald, “it seems fearful to 
think of her being with such a brute as that.” 

Mrs. Oswald laughed. “You have not quite grasped the 
Corsican character, Sir Reginald,” she said; “ they are not brutes, 
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only they look at things from such an utterly different standpoint 
to what we do. The very man who is lying in wait to kill his 
enemy would scorn to do what he would consider a mean or 
dishonourable action.” 

“Then you consider honour is only a word, meaningless in 
itself, which may stand for any code a man chooses to make 
for it?” 

“* More or less, perhaps, but I can’t argue about it. Still less 
do I wish to defend such a bloodthirsty creed as that of 
‘Vendetta.’ But I think I can see how things may appear very 
different to people who are brought up so differently. Perhaps 
because I am so sorry for that poor motherless girl I am loth 
to think worse of her father than I can help.” 

“ You are very good, Mrs. Oswald, very Christian,” he answered 
a little bitterly; “to me the thought of her only makes it the 
more horrible.” 

Something in his voice made Mrs. Oswald look up, and noting 
the expression of his face, and slightly raising her eyebrows 
as she glanced at the bunch of violets he wore, she changed the 
conversation. 

Next day Mrs. Oswald was talking to her husband while she 
arranged the flowers in the drawing-room, when Reginald 
entered and expressed his intention of calling on Mademoiselle 
Mariani with a book about which there had been a discussion the- 
day before. After he had gone the little lady turned to her 
husband with an expression of unwonted seriousness, 

“Jim.” 

“Well?” 

“T don’t at all like the way in which that young man is flirting 
with Dolores Mariani.” 

“My dear!” 

“No, you needn’t say ‘my dear’ in that supercilious tone; 
if you had been there yesterday you would know what I mean.” 

“ Well, it won’t do him any harm.” 

“Him! I wasn’t thinking of him—great thick-skinned 
creature—like all you men are.” This shot was delivered in a 
tone of some scorn, and with true feminine inconsequence. 

“Surely you don’t think her so lamentably thin-skinned as to 
jose her heart irretrievably at the first interview,” returned her 
husband imperturbably. 

“ Nonsense, Jim! Not in one interview, of course, but you see 
he’s off there again to-day, and”—with dignity—‘I won’t be 
responsible for the consequences.” 

“Poor little woman, it would be hard, indeed, to expect you to 
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be!” His good-humoured laugh made his wife give a playfui 
thrust at him with the branch of mimosa she was putting in 
water, “ but you needn’t be anxious, for I saw her this morning 
taking her departure for Monte Leila, looking exceedingly pretty 
and cheerful; riding a very smart pony too, only it was nearly 
hidden by a great unwieldy saddle. 

“Gone?” 

“Yes, gone.” 

“ How tiresome ! ” 

“Good heavens! I thought you’d be glad.” 

“No, I’m not glad,” said the unreasonable little being, who 
had really been thoroughly interested in the incipient flirtation. 
“But why didn’t you say so before? Why did you let him go?” 

“Why? First, because you never gave me time to say 
anything, you were so busy talking yourself; and, secondly, 
because Master Reg never said he was going to see the fair 
Dolores. He said ‘Mademoiselle Mariani;’ and I sincerely hope 
he will find ‘Mademoiselle Mariani’ at home.” 





